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A PHILOSOPHIC defender of liberty the other day, in a warning addressed 
to the friends of strong government, pointed to the frequent mis- 
carriage of political machinery even when most carefully devised. 
He remarked that the last thing the French revolutionists had ex- 
pected of the Constitution which they so elaborately framed was. that 
it would cut off all their heads, A less tragic but not less signal 
instance is the election to the Presidency of the United States. The 
framers of the Constitution after long and anxious incubation produced 
a contrivance which they thought would secure the tranquil election 
of the chief of the State by a select body of the best and wisest 
citizens. It is strange, and a warning for confident projectors, that 
these men, undoubtedly wise and credited with almost preternatural 
wisdom, should not have foreseen that the election by the people ofa 
set of men to vote on a particular question would result in a popular 
mandate. Had they vested the election of President in any standing 
college or body, the effect might have been what they desired. 
When they vested it in a body to be itself elected for the occasion, 
the result was. sure to be what it is. So thoroughly is it understood 
that the electors are mere bearers of a mandate, that. in the case of 
Hayes and Tilden, when the election was doubtful, and party. feeling 
ran so high that people began: to talk of civil war, it was thought 
morally impossible that any one of the presidential electors should 
settle the question and avert the crisis by transferring his vote to the 
other side. The political aptitudes, the good sense, and above all the 
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good humour, of the Americans make these enormous faction fights 
less dangerous in the United States than they would be in any other 
country. But even in the United States they are full of danger, as 
well as of the most angry feeling, commercial disturbance and loss. 
They draw all perilous questions which have already been awakened 
to a head, and they lead to the awakening for an electioneering 
purpose of perilous questions which might otherwise sleep. It seems 
scarcely possible that this should go on for ever without a crash. 
One crash in fact there has been already ; for it was the election of 
Lincoln as President that caused the slavery question to explode in 
civil war. Yet change seems hopeless. Even such a modification as 
the extension of the presidential term to six years so as to make the 
conflict less frequent, with the abolition of that power of re-election 
which is apt to keep the executive on the stump, though widely 
approved and desired, is not likely to be brought to pass. There is 
nobody to initiate the reform. Neither of the two political parties 
has any particular interest in it, and that which touches only the 
interest of the commonwealth at large is practically without 
champions. Moreover, the people have become passionately addicted 
to the game. It is the grand political Derby. This is a more im- 
portant element in these questions than is commonly supposed. 
Paley gives it as a serious reason for preferring popular to despotic 
government, that popular government is far the more diverting of 
the two. He says that if he were at liberty to lay out all the money 
which he pays in taxes just as he pleased, he could not buy more 
amusement with it than he gets from politics and political journals. 
But what was the fun in Paley’s time and country to that which an 
American now enjoys in the delicious agony of a presidential election ? 
The excitement even about the nominating convention is extreme. 
The Republican Wigwam at Minneapolis during the struggle between 
Harrison and Blaine was the scene of frenzied demonstrations and 
counter-demonstrations, which were telegraphed not only hour by 
hour, but minute by minute, to all quarters of the Union. Most con- 
spicuous and vociferous among the, shouters for Mr. Blaine was a bevy 
of fair ladies. 

For five minutes (says the report), without stopping, the young woman waved 
the white umbrella, and steadily screamed the name of Blaine. At first two 
women who sat on either side of the Republican boss of Missouri tried to check 
her enthusiasm, but her tremendous success with the crowd soon carried them off 
their feet, and while one helped to hold up her tired arm the other fanned her 
constantly. At the end of five minutes the wonderful young Blaine woman, not 
satisfied with the row that was going on, opened her parasol and waved it round 
her head with amazing strength and persistency for one so frail. Immediately a 
thousand umbrellas and parasols were up all over the house, and all the lung 
power that had been held in reserve was brought into use. 

Not that an American election to the Presidency is more danger- 
ous or more irrational than the election of the Prime Minister in. 
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England, which a general election has now come to be ; which it has 
come to be even without disguise since the practice was introduced 
by Disraeli of resigning not to Parliament, but to the electorate. 
The House of Commons, instead of being a mere representation of 
the people over against the government, is now the government 
itself; and thus at every general election government is thrown into 
the cauldron of a widely extended suffrage. This practice is attended 
by the same evils as a presidential election, including that of causing 
dangerous questions to be raised for an electioneering purpose. 
While this paper is being written, a whole set of questions most 
dangerous to the Empire and society, besides Home Rule, is being 
raised for no other purpose than to give the Opposition force enough 
to storm power. The same is the case in colonies under what is 
styled parliamentary government. The first aim of the constitu- 
tional reformer in England should surely be the restoration of the 
stability and authority of government by the abolition of general 
elections, now a most pernicious anachronism, and the substitution of 
some system by which the life of parliamentary government would 
be made continuous and free from convulsions. But who is there to 
undertake that or any other constitutional change, except the changes 
which are too surely made by the Dutch auction of factions bidding 
against each other for votes ? 

To the two nominating conventions this year more than usual 
interest attached. In each of them there was a struggle between the 
thoroughly ‘machinist’ section of the party and the section less 
loyal to the machine and more loyal to public morality. Both Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Harrison have probably done their best, each of 
them in his turn, to give effect to the principle of the Civil Service 
Bill in opposition to the system of ‘Spoils.’ Their power has been 
limited by the necessity under which every leader of an organised 
party finds himself, and while party government lasts will continue to 
find himself, of paying the men who work for the party. But each 
of these has done enough to provoke the resentment of the extreme 
party men and the upholders of the spoil system. The machine and 
spoil section of the Democratic party, with Tammany at its core, found 
a leader and a candidate of its own for the presidential nomination 
in Mr. Hill, a man of preternatural skill in party management, to 
which he has devoted himself, and master of the machine in the 
State of New York. The machine and spoils section of the Republi- 
can party rallied round Mr. Blaine, who however was enabled by his 
immense reputation as a political leader to draw support from a wider 
and less equivocal circle than that which supported Mr. Hill. A 
large section of his party had convinced themselves that he was the 
man and the only man who could win; and the pressure put upon 
him by this section probably absolves Mr. Blaine from any charge of 
treachery in suddenly coming forward at the last moment after what 
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appeared a final disclaimer, though the event has shown that his 
sagacity and that of his prompters was at fault. Mr. Blaine is so able 
a-man and has done so much for his party that the existence of’ 
enthusiasm about him could be no mystery. What has always been 
to me a mystery is the peculiar kind of enthusiasm which has existed. 
Let nobody accuse the American people of want of imagination 
when they can picture to themselves General McLellan as a young 
Napoleon and Mr. Blaine as the ‘Plumed Knight.’ To ordinary 
observers Mr. Blaine seems to have nothing about him suggestive of 
plumes or knighthood. He appears simply as a very high and 
typical specimen of the American politician. The only thing con- 
nected with him, at all events, that can be thought ‘ plumed’ is his 
policy of South American reciprocity, combined as no doubt it is with 
certain political aspirations for his own Republic. He is a first-rate 
speaker, but rather in a forcible and weighty than in a ‘ plumed’ way. 
He unites great strength and readiness to use it for the ends of 
his party, to a very courteous and sympathetic manner to all who 
approach him from whatever side. In point of manner he had the 
advantage over his competitor, who had made enemies of some of the 
most active spirits of his party not only by his want, in their estima- 
tion, of loyalty to party ends, but by the coldness and stiffness of his 
demeanour. Nothing fails like failure, and there is now much dancing 
on Mr, Blaine’s political grave. Those who wish to study his cha- 
racter and to estimate the man fairly should read his book, ‘ Twenty 
Years of Congress,’ which has not been enough noticed in England. 
‘They will find it the production of an able, large-minded, and cool- 
headed man. In the chapter on relations with Great Britain there 
is, as might be expected, a good deal that challenges an answer, espe- 
cially in regard to the conduct of the British Government towards the 
Confederate States; but there is nothing more jingoish in tone than 
were the speeches of Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell. In another 
part of the book, speaking of the settlement of the Oregon question, 
Mr. Blaine says : 


Wise statesmen of that day felt, as wise statesmen of subsequent years have more 
and more realised, that a war between Great Britain and the United States would 
not only be a terrible calamity to both nations, but that it would'stay the progress 
of civilisation throughout the world. Future generations would hold the govern- 
ing power in both countries guilty of a crime if war shall ever be permitted, except 
upon the failure of every other arbitrament. 


There is no reason for doubting the sincerity of these words, and 
if they are sincere he who penned them can hardly be deemed an 
ogre of anti-British sentiment, nor can his fall be justly hailed as a 
redemption from aggressive violence and war. 

‘ Platforms, ’ like ‘Newcastle manifestoes and party documents in 
general, are drawn up not for the enunciation of great truths, but for 
@ more’ practical purpose.” That purpose is usually served to a great 
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extent by an ambiguous comprehensiveness vulgarly termed strad- 
dling. In this the advantage lies rather with the party that frames 
its platform last, because knowing the ground taken by the enemy it 
can adjust its own position so as in appearance at least somewhat to 
outbid him. Both parties have ‘straddled’ on the silver question. 
The object of both is to avoid committing themselves to what they 
know would not only be a vast fraud upon all holders of gold, but 
fraught with confusion tocommerce, and yet toavoid estranging the silve: 
men and the silver States. Both Mr. Harrison and Mr, Cleveland 
have to their great credit declared themselves in favour of honest 
money, but the Democrats as a party had committed themselves 
more deeply to complicity with the silver movement than the 
Republicans. In the early part of the session of Congress it was 
supposed that the Silver Bill would pass the House of Representatives, 
which is overwhelmingly Democratic, by a majority of about forty, and 
after passing the Senate also, which is Republican, by a very small 
majority, would be vetoed by the President, under cover of whose veto 
some of the Republican senators would probably have voted. But the 
general alarm of the commercial world, and not of the commercial 
world only, but of the vast army of military pensioners and all who 
had fixed stipends, produced such an effect on Congress that the Bill 
unexpectedly received what proved to be its death-blow for the session 
in the Democratic house. The wording of the paragraph in the 
Democratic platform, which affirms that the dollar unit of coinage of 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, is 
deemed by the friends of honest money more satisfactory—at least less 
unsatisfactory—than the corresponding paragraph in the Republican 
platform, There is little delusion about the subject on either side 
except in minds rarely gifted, as some minds are, with the power of 
self-mystification on economical subjects. Nobody who seriously con- 
siders the matter from an independent point of view can suppose 
that it is possible to make silver by legislation equal in intrinsic 
value to gold, or to have two different standards of value at the same 
time. The silver men want to have the community compelled by 
law to take their commodity for more than it is worth, and the 
politicians in general desire or fear the silver vote. That is the whole 
account of the matter. To avoid alienating the grand army it is pro- 
posed to insert in the Bill a clause enacting that the pensions shall 
still be payable in gold; this is a virtual admission by the framers 
of the amendment of the real character of the Bill. No silver 
man when the Bill had passed would take silver for gold in his 
own transactions. By issuing base money and making it legal 
tender the United States Government would break the faith of 
existing contracts, as it did by forcing creditors to accept incon- 
vertible and depreciated paper under the Legal Tender Act.! The 

1 I was once taken to task by a high authority for saying that the Constitution of 
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Supreme Court has, unfortunately, upheld the power of the Govern- 
ment to do this. But there are not a few who believe that the 
judgment of the Supreme Court in this case was political. The 
spectacle of the two parties proclaiming that they dare not refuse to 
do wrong for fear of losing votes and of a selfish interest enabled, by 
playing on their mutual fears, to lay the community under contribu- 
tion, is not edifying or consolatory to the friends of free government. 
But it is a spectacle which all countries under the party system 
exhibit, and to which the advocates of that system will some day 
find it necessary to turn their attention. The power of selfish or 
fanatical combinations, regardless of the broad interests of the 
commonwealth, and bent only on the attainment of their exclusive 
object to force legislatures to do their will by taking advantage of 
the balance of party, is an evil which of late has been disclosing 
itself, and to the growth of which, when the representative is turned 
into a mere delegate, it is difficult to assign a limit. 

Both parties pay a nominal deference to the principle of the 
Civil Service Act, but it is vain to suppose that a machine can do 
without spoils. Who will work for the machine without being paid, 
and without assiduous and expert workers devoted to the business 
how is a machine to be kept on foot ? How, again, is a political party 
to be kept on foot without a machine, especially in times when there 
is no great question at issue to bind men together by their natural 
interest in it, and incite them to spontaneous effort? The machine 
and a provision of spoils by which those who work it may be paid 
seem to be the inevitable outgrowth of the party system, as the 
party system again seems to be almost the inevitable outgrowth of 
the system of elective government ; for how, but by means of organised 
party, is any cohesion to be produced for the choice of representatives, 
or for any other purpose, among the innumerable and unconnected 
particles of political power? The world is now brought face to face 
with this problem, and will have presently to solve it or to move on 
some new line. 

The main issue, however, in the coming contest will be Tariff 
Reform. On this momentous subject the line is now clearly enough 


the United States forbade legislation impairing the obligation of contracts, It is 
true that the express prohibition applies not to the Federal Government, but only to 
the States. But such legislation is prohibited to the States apparently as a thing evil 
in itself, in conjunction with bills of attainder and ew post facto laws, things evidently 
evil in themselyes, and the granting of titles of nobility, which is evil in a republic. 
Whatever is prohibited as evil itself is regarded as morally renounced on the part of 
the prohibiting power. If the express prohibition is not extended to the Federal 
Government the reason seems obvious: the Federal Government has nothing to do 
with contracts, which lie within the jurisdiction of the several States. Moreover, 
powers not expressly given to the Federal Government are withheld, and no power 
of altering contracts, or doing what the Legal Tender Act implies, is given. There 
can be little doubt in regard to the Legal Tender Act what was the real mind of 
legislators who had passed through the experience of Continental paper. 
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- drawn between the two parties. The Democrats ‘straddle’ no more, 
they distinctly renounce protectionism as robbery of the many for 
benefit of the few, and the imposition of duties for other than 
revenue purposes as a breach of constitutional principle. The Re- 
publicans, on the other hand, nail their protectionist colours to the 
mast, only qualifying their profession of the old faith by the addition 
of reciprocity which they owe to the comparatively liberal genius of 
Mr. Blaine, and which formed the plank whereon, in the great ship- 
wreck of the last Congressional election, most of the survivors reached 
the shore. This is, of all American questions, the one which has most 
interest for foreign nations, and in particular for Great Britain. 
What the decision will be it is very difficult to say. The emphatic 
condemnation which the McKinley Act received in the last Con- 
gressional elections would naturally seem conclusive. But the feeling 
appears to have considerably abated. The interests favoured by the 
Act will, of course, fight hard for it, while those that it has damaged 
are politically as well as commercially weakened, and commerce 
generally has adjusted itself to the new arrangement. This is a 
political advantage, which, unhappily for free trade, is enjoyed by 
all protectionist legislation. It is, moreover, to be constantly borne 
in mind that the portion of American commerce affected by any 
tariff is comparatively small. The Union is a continent producing 
almost everything of importance except tea, coffee, and spices within 
itself. The bulk of the trade is between States, and the article of the 
Constitution which prohibits any States from imposing import duties 
is practically the largest measure of free trade ever enacted, and is 
the real source of the prosperity perversely attributed to Protection. 

-The present protectionism of the United States is the survival of 
the war tariff sustained by the interests to which it gave birth, and 
by the party which carried on the war. But with the aid of patriotic 
sentiments and antipathies it gained an amazingly strong hold on 
the minds of the American people generally, and even now an econo- 
mical reformer takes his political life in his hand if, instead of talking 
of tariff reform, he frankly declares in favour of free trade. That it 
is possible to enrich a country by taxation seems a proposition 
too absurd to be entertained by any rational being ; but, as we know 
to our cost, the American people have by no means been alone in 
failing to see its absurdity. The great fact that protection does not 
really raise wages has begun to dawn upon the mind of the American 
mechanic, as the increase of the mechanic vote in favour of tariff 
reform shows. The professors of political economy in the universities 
have hitherto been on the side of free trade, and have consequently 
been branded by the protectionists as unpractical, that is, disinterested. 
But their allegiance to commercial liberty is beginning to be shaken 
by the growth of ‘Socialism of the chair.’ The question between 
protectionism and free trade, or, to speak more accurately, between pro- 
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tectionism and a revenue tariff, will be the grand issue in the approach- 
ing contest. The silver question will come second. If the United 
States embrace free trade, Canada must follow suit. Voluntarily, 
whatever abstract resolutions her Parliament may pass, she will not 
reduce the duties on British goods, at least so long as her Government 
is under the influence of her protected manufacturers. The protected 
manufacturers encourage the movement in favour of preferential 
trade with Great Britain only as the means of diverting the mind of 
the people from reciprocity with the United States. Much of our 
‘loyalty’ springs partly from the same source. 

The Democrats write economy on their banner, and the inscrip- 
tion may well be popular. The prodigality of the last Republican 
Congress was extreme. It is true that in the vast annual expenditure 
the army pensions counted for no less than one hundred and thirty 
millions of dollars, and that, while all deplore so enormous an outlay 
in private, no Democrat dares any more than a Republican to say a 
word against it in Congress. Even the Southerners, who are paying 
for their own subjugation, have as members of a Federal party the 
fear of the army vote before their eyes. But it is the obvious ten- 
dency of protectionism to increase expenditure in order that there 
may be an apparent necessity for taxation, since taxation without 
apparent necessity, simply for the purpose of keeping up the price of 
manufacturers’ goods, if it is not too monstrous to be practised, is too 
startling to be nakedly avowed. The Republican leader in the last 
Congress did not shrink from saying that he considered public pro- 
digality a good thing. Had the minister of a monarchy said this, 
loud would have been the declamation against the insolence of despots 
who shamelessly feed their extravagance with the earnings of a plun- 
dered people! 

Another issue, and a tremendous one, is that of the treatment of 
the South. Out of the grave of slavery has arisen a question between 
races which a party government seems powerless to solve. A question 
between races can, in fact, be solved only by a power placed above 
both of them. The Imperial Government was able to solve, with 
tolerable success at least, the question between the black and white 
races in the West Indian colonies, because it was placed above both 
of them; much as the Russian Government, being supreme, was able 
to arbitrate between classes, and effect without bloodshed or dis- 
turbance the emancipation of the serfs, while in America the eman- 
cipation of the slaves could be effected only by a civil war. The 
negro in the South is now (and the Southerners do not conceal it) 
in a state of political suppression. He is not allowed to cast his 
ballot, or it is not counted if it is cast. He is the political client 
of the Republican party, to which he owes his emancipation, and for 
which, if he were allowed to vote, his vote would generally be cast. 
-To enable him to vote, the Republicans brought in what was called 
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the Force Bill, giving the Federal Government power to guard the 
process of elections, with a view to the protection of electoral free- 
dom. But any interference by the Federal Government with elec- 
tions was viewed as usurpation, and the Bill becoming manifestly un- 
popular fell tothe ground. The Democrats on their platform trample 
on itsmemory. The present Republican platform demands, obviously 
with reference to the suppressed negro, that every citizen of the 
United States shall be allowed to cast a free and unrestricted ballot 
in all public elections ; in other words that the Force Bill shall in 
some form be revived. But it is not likely that any such policy will 
be adopted. Whichever party may triumph, it is pretty safe to pre- 
dict that the negro at the South will be left in his present state of 
political subjection. Nor are all his Northern friends disposed to 
deny that this may be on the whole the best provisional settlement 
of a desperate problem, provided that the personal and industrial 
rights of the negro can be preserved. But there is another para- 
graph in the Republican platform obviously relating to the negro in 
the South, which denounced ‘the continued inhuman outrages per- 
petrated upon American citizens for political reasons in certain States 
of the Union.’ The reasons for which the outrages are perpetrated 
are not really political, but social. In many cases they are acts of 
lawless and brutal revenge for rapes committed, or alleged to have 
been committed, by negroes on white women. But the lynchings of 
negroes are numerous and frightful, nor does the practice show any 
tendency to abate. In some cases the negroes have been burnt alive. 
The other day a negro accused of an outrage on a white woman was 
tied to a tree, his clothes having been first saturated with petroleum, 
and burned alive in presence of thousands of spectators, the injured 
woman putting the match to the clothes with her own hand. It is 
obvious that that sort of thing must be repressed if the honour of 
the United States. as a civilised nation is to be upheld, and the 
Republican party alone can be expected to make even an attempt at 
repression. The Democrats enjoy what to them is indispensable, 
-the support of the solid Southern vote, and on the subject of negro 
wrongs their platform observes a significant silence. 

The Republican party is the more intensely American of the two, 
partly because it retains the tradition of the war, and it forms the 
principal seat of whatever there may be of national aspiration. Its 
patriotism and its protectionism in fact are closely allied. Its plat- 
form accordingly contains a re-affirmation of the Monro doctrine to- 
gether with a profession of belief in ‘the achievement of the manifest 
destiny of the Republic in its broadest sense.’ But the Republic is 
‘now so much distracted internally by the contest between the two 
factions for supreme power, and so much divided into local interests, 
each of which has a veto on national policy, that the pursuit of any 
object of national aspiration requiring a far-sighted and steady policy 
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is almost hopeless. Towards Great Britain the demeanour of the 
Washington Government is likely to be the same whichever party 
may have in its hands the department of State. Both parties alike 
are influenced in their behaviour to England by the Irish vote. If, 
on the one hand, a Republican President-elect signs an address 
apologising for Irish outrage, a Republican Secretary of State sends 
Mr. Egan as minister to Chili, and a leading Republican senator 
palliates the Phoenix Park murders; on the other hand a Democratic 
President ostentatiously breaks the rules of international courtesy in 
the dismissal of a British ambassador, and his incivility is a tribute 
to the same power of evil. Democrats and Republicans alike have 
publicly voted for resolutions of sympathy with Irish disaffection in 
American legislatures, and taken part in the Congressional recep- 
tion of Parnell, while they have alike acknowledged in private the 
violation of international decency which such intervention in the 
affairs of a foreign country involved. This subserviency of American 
parties and of the American Republic to the Irish vote is a bad omen 
for free institutions. But who can cast the first stone? What is it 
but subserviency to the Irish vote that at this moment has brought 
Great Britain herself to the verge not only of dismemberment but of 
social revolution? Did not Canadian Legislatures pass Home Rule 
resolutions? Did not a leading Canadian politician, and one who 
has just been knighted for his loyalty, subscribe to the Parnell fund, 
and carry a vote of censure on the renewal of the Crimes Act? Do 
we not hear complaints of the same influence in other colonies, and 
are we not told that in Victoria the tariff hostile to British trade 
was first imposed by the help of the Irish vote ? 

We must not, however, ascribe too much to Irish influence, or 
suppose that whenever an American President takes what he thinks 
a patriotic line in diplomacy he has his re-election in view, and is 
pandering to the Irish or the anti-British vote. The British press 
unfortunately stirred up ill-feeling at Washington at the crisis of the 
Behring Sea negotiations by its comments on the Chili affair. It 
assumed that President Harrison must be appealing to jingo senti- 
ment for an electioneering purpose when he demanded satisfaction of 
Chili. He could not be appealing to jingo sentiment, for the simple 
reason that no such sentiment prevailed. There was not the slightest 
wish to trample upon Chili. President Harrison is intensely, perhaps 
somewhat narrowly, American and very tenacious of his purpose; but 
he is thoroughly honest, and he was simply insisting upon what he 
believed to be his right. In the Behring Sea case again President 
Harrison was assumed by part of the British press to be indulging in 
electioneering bluster. But here again he was merely showing him- 
self characteristically tenacious of what he believed to be his right. 
After all, though Mr. Blaine may have taken untenable ground on 
points of law, is there not something to be said from the practical 
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point of view on the American side? An animal valuable to commerce 
breeds on the American coast. Itis wandering in its habits and liable 
to be exterminated unless the sea is patrolled. Who is so designated 
by nature to patrol the sea as the power upon whose coast the animal 
breeds, and which is also the tutelary power of those parts? The 
seclusion and remoteness of the Behring Sea, though they do not 
make it a close sea, are a practical element in the case. Any separate 
arrangement between two maritime powers for a close season is as 
much a limitation of the freedom of the sea as anything claimed by 
the United States. 
When Englishmen resent the unfriendly attitude of American 
diplomacy, they ought to bear in mind that, irrespectively of Irish 
influence, there is a cause of constant irritation in the political 
position which Great Britain chooses to retain on the American 
Continent. Suppose, as has been said before, that Scotland were a 
dependency of the United States ; that like them she were republican ; 
and that she were openly cherished and abetted by their politicians 
as a nascent power of antagonism to England, and as an instrument 
for preventing the consolidation of the island and the extension over 
it of English institutions. Would not England be galled by the 
intrusion, and would not her irritation mark itself in the demeanour 
of English diplomacy towards the United States? Great Britain 
herself may never give any provocation to the Americans, but a Tory 
government of Canada under English protection may. The Canadian 
Government like other party governments must live ; to live it must 
make political capital, and this it is sometimes tempted to do by 
pursuing a spirited policy towards the United States beneath the 
shield of the imperial country and at her risk. Ask any British 
ambassador at Washington whether he has not occasionally had 
trouble of this kind. At the last Canadian election the Tory prime 
minister of Canada and his colleagues made a distinct appeal to dis- 
tike and suspicion of the United States. Their followers of course 
improved on their example, and the platforms rang and the walls 
“were placarded with insults levelled against the American people and 
their flag. The ministers afterwards wished to disavow or explain 
away their offensive utterances, but the American Government had 
secured accurate reports. Were Great Britain to withdraw politically 
from this continent Anglophobia would subside and the Irish vote 
would lose its power. Petty questions such as that of the fisheries or 
Behring Sea, if they could any longer arise, would no longer assume 
an angry or dangerous character. If the British people choose to run 
the risk for the sake of the grandeur, well and good ; only let them 
understand the risk they run, and, if the Americans seem sometimes 
unaccountably disagreeable to them, let them remember that Great 
Britain keeps a perpetual thorn in America’s side. 
Both platforms contain fresh evidences of the power of the foreign 
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vote. In both these are censures of Russia, the firmest friend of the 
United States in their sorest hour of need, for not allowing her whole 
realm to fall under Jewish exploitation; and in one there is a cen- 
sure on her for her treatment of the Lutherans, intended of course to 
propitiate the German vote. The motive is too palpable to be mistaken ; 
there is no clause in either platform censuring Turkey for her 
oppression of the Armenians, or breathing sympathy for any other 
foreigners who are wronged but have not a vote to represent them in 
the United States. ,The Jews apparently are fast gaining influ- 
ence, and are likely soon to add America to the number of their 
conquests. They are getting American journals into their hands, 
and they have already got into their hands a considerable share of 
the wealth of the North and, as we are told, a still larger proportion of 
the wealth of the South. There is in some quarters a slight reaction 
of national feeling against their growing ascendency ; but money at 
present rules the world. 

Some words in the Democratic platform, if they are to be taken 
as referring to Canada, seem to indicate a consciousness that the 
Canadian vote is becoming something of a power in the United 
States. There are now believed to be a million of Canadians south 
of the line, and they are still going over in streams. There isa large 
colony of them at Chicago, where the Democratic convention was 
held, and its platform composed. Of late they and the British in the 
United States have been getting themselves naturalised, which for a 
long time they generally refused to do. The British and Canadian 
votes combined must now be a not inconsiderable force, and should 
they ever become anything like a counterpoise to the Irish vote the 
effect on the demeanour of the politicians will soon appear. 

The contest is likely to be close. The shrewdest and most in- 
dependent judges appear to think that the odds at present are slightly 
in favour of Mr. Cleveland. They assume that he will again have a 
good deal of the independent support which he received in his first 
contest, though the special objections to Mr. Blaine which caused a 
number of old Republicans on that occasion to turn against their 
party do not exist in the case of Mr. Harrison, whom nobody accuses 
or can possibly accuse of corruption. They must also assume that 
the schism between the Cleveland and Hill sections of the party, 
desperate as it has seemed, will be healed, as the most desperate 
schisms in American parties have before been healed, by party 
discipline when the day of battle comes. Perhaps they think that 
whatever weakness it may leave will be countervailed by the similar 
schism between the Harrison section of the Republican party and the 
Blaine section to which the most active workers belong. But they 
do not pretend that the result is certain. Allowance must be made 
for the disturbing influence which may possibly be exercised by 
sectional votes, such as those of the Prohibitionists, the Labour 
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party, and the Farmers’ Alliance ; though as a rule these sectional 
votes have hitherto, when the contest commenced, been pretty well 
absorbed by the great parties, and have not played the important 
part which they threatened to play. The only thing which is certain 
is that between this time and next November there will rage over 
the United States a vast faction fight, attended by no small portion of 
the moral evils of a civil war. In the meantime a similar faction 
fight has been raging over Great Britain with instructive incidents. 
To win a party victory men otherwise most upright have been 
ardently supporting a policy which Bright said, probably with truth, 
that hardly any of them sincerely approved, and which they must 
see is, to say the least, not unlikely to lead to the dismemberment of 
the realm. Englishmen have not scrupled to accept the aid and 
sympathy of England’s bitterest enemies. Social passions the most 
malignant and dangerous have been deliberately and systematically 
excited for an electioneering purpose. Christian statesmen have 
appealed to the hatred of the masses for the classes, and have laboured 
as it seemed to poison the heart of society. Men who owe every- 
thing to culture have taught the people that intelligence is the in- 
veterate enemy of justice. Men identified with property have pan- 
dered to vague hopes of public plunder. Promises of revolution 
ecclesiastical, political, and social have been used by men who can 
scarcely themselves be revolutionists as bribes to the ignorant portion 
of the electorate. It is difficult, in short, to see what will be left for 
the next faction fight to destroy. Unless the world can find some 
way out of party government, the next generation is likely to see 
serious times. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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IN DEFENCE OF ‘SHORT SERVICE’ 


THE system by which the army is maintained and recruited has 
so many aspects, imperial, military, and financial, that it is hardly 
matter of wonder it should receive constant attention in Parliament 
and the Press. Lately, the discussions on its numerous features 
have been more plentiful and critical than usual, and so varied are 
the conclusions arrived at that the public are apt to become wearied 
and bewildered by the incessant strife of conflicting opinions. 

Having studied somewhat carefully the details of its past history, 
and the changes carried out of late years, I am in hopes I may be 
able in the following pages to lay before the public a short sum- 
mary of facts, taken from public and official sources, which may tend 
to elucidate the present condition of the army in relation to its rank 
and file. 

At the outset, there is one consideration which, in the past at 
all events, has exercised a powerful and disturbing influence in the 
arrangements of military recruiting. In the years gone by a stand- 
ing army was regarded as a somewhat dangerous institution in its 
possible and prejudicial influence on public liberty. One result was that 
at the termination of any foreign war in which the country had been 
engaged, the forces were in a great measure disbanded, and the 
existing arrangements for recruiting put aside. There was thus no 
continuity of system. 

The Royal Commission of 1867 ! said : 


The military history of this country, even up to the date of the last great war 
in which we were engaged, shows that it has been our practice, during periods of 
peace, to reduce our military establishments to the lowest possible point. . . . No 
preparations for a state of war were thought of, and the consequence has been that 
when war occurred everything had to be done in a hurry at the most lavish ex- 
pense. . . . Men were enrolled and sent half-trained into the field, material manu- 
factured, transport provided, and accommodation for the sick and wounded devised 
and organised. . » » 


All this is true enough, and as a consequence the history of the 
past is a record of wasteful haphazard expedients, hastily adopted to 
meet emergencies as they arose, and as hastily thrown aside when 


1 Royal Commission on Reoruiting, 1867, p. xv. - 
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the crisis had ‘passed. Fortunately of late years a more rational 
policy has prevailed. The army is no longer regarded as an element 
of danger to liberty, but rather as a force essential to the defence 
and safety of the Empire at home and abroad; and the arrange- 
ments for its due efficiency have assumed a more permanent and 
sensible character. 

During the great wars at the end of the last and beginning of 
the present century, various systems of recruiting were tried in turn. 
Life service with high bounties, long service with pensions, and 
short service were adopted, and were sometimes all in force at the 
same time. The stress was so great that debtors and even criminals 
were pardoned on condition of serving with the army abroad. ~ Mr. 
Clode says that during the Peninsular war ‘three regiments were 
thus raised and others recruited.’ The levy and bounty money 
paid in those days for recruits was enormous. For instance, in 1808 
it exceeded 40/. a man; and even boys under sixteen years old and 
five feet two inches in height cost upwards of 281. each.’ 

By Mr. Pitt’s Militia Act of 1804 every soldier joining the army 
through that force cost 43/. in bounty alone. It must be borne in 
mind that these large sums were paid before the recruit had been 
trained, or had done a day’s service. The system of bounties which 
continued from the earliest days down to 1870 was not only wasteful, 
but led to demoralisation, drunkenness, and desertion.‘ Notwith- 
standing the excessive expenditure involved, the plan failed in its 
main object of providing sufficient recruits, and the army at several 
critical periods was lamentably behind in itsnumbers. For instance, 
at the beginning of the Peninsular War our forces were 42,912 men 
short of the desired establishment.’ Again, during the Crimean War 
the deficiency was no less than 46,658. Such are samples of the 
manner in which we struggled through great wars, squandering 
millions, and even then not attaining the desired object. The army 
of Peninsular days, recruited as I have described, was in some 
respects as defective in quality as in numbers. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, writing in 1809 to Lord Castlereagh, said : 

It is impossible to describe to you the irregularities and outrages committed by 
the troops. ... We are an excellent army on parade, an excellent one to fight, 


but we are worse than an enemy in a country; and take my word for it that 
either defeat or success would dissolve us.’ 


And so on, over and over again. The British soldiers of those days 
were no doubt turbulent and difficult to control, and had many faults, 


2 Clode’s Military Forces of the Crown, vol. ii. p. 25-60; and Recruiting Cummis- 
sion of 1861, p. v. 

* Recruiting Commission of 1861, p. 327; and Militia Report of 1877, p. 545. 

* See Reports of Commissions on Recruiting, 1861, p. xiii. ; and 1867, p. x. 

5 Militia Report of 1877, Appendix xvii. p. 546. 

* Commission on Recruiting, — P.! 221. 

7 Gurwood’s Despatches, 
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but they also had the fine qualities of their race; and manya 
battle they fought and won for England, not only in Europe, but 
also in establishing the Empire in India and in other foreign 
lands. 

Let us pass on. During the long peace which followed Waterloo 
comparatively little attention was paid to military matters, until 
1847, when a new system was introduced, which virtually amounted 
to twenty-one years’ service, with a small pension varying for private 
soldiers from sixpence toa shilling a day. It produced a well-drilled 
army of men, between eighteen and forty years of age; but some 
were too young and many too old for tropical climates, or for prolonged 
campaigning, whilst the total cost for pensions would, had the plan 
continued and with our forces at their present strength, have amounted 
to nearly 3,000,000/. per annum.* 

The system of 1847, however, was not only costly but unpopular. 
In 1858 upwards of 20,000 men deserted.° In 1859 the establish- 
ment was short by 13,647 men.'® Andalthough the men were better 
paid, clothed, fed, and generally cared for than in the days gone by, 
the establishment was maintained with difficulty; and between 
1861-1869 the average number of recruits obtained annually was 
only 12,546."! An additional cause of the unpopularity of the service 
was due to the fact that the majority of the infantry battalions were 
widely dispersed all over the world, in distant and often in unhealthy 
islands and colonies, where they were of no real use, and as a conse- 
quence the men passed two-thirds of their time abroad.'? One of the 
first measures of the late Lord Cardwell on becoming Minister for War 
in 1868 was to withdraw many of these scattered garrisons. There 
were at that time only forty-six battalions at home. There are now 
sixty-three. In 1867, General Peel, then Minister for War, alluding 
to recruiting difficulties, said that ‘the question now is whether the 
British army should be allowed to collapse.’ !* 

The real fact was that, up to that period, the regiments of the 
line, composed of men enlisted for long service, were kept abroad for 
twenty years or more, and of all the thousands of men in the ranks 
but few ever returned home. The poor people of England naturally 
looked upon enlistment for their sons with dread, as being equivalent 
to a sentence of perpetual exile, and of probable death. 

But whatever may have been the merits and shortcomings of 
the various arrangements before 1870, they all failed to produce 
a reserve. The army, such as it was up. to that date, had no 
elasticity for war. One or two efforts had been made, but. had failed. 

8 War Office Report, January 1889, No. 392. 
® Recruiting Commission of 1861, p. iii. 

© Recruiting Commission of 1867, p. 267, and p. viii. 

" Annual Army Return, 1880, p. 21. 

2 Recruiting Commission of 1867, p. xv. 

"3 Hansard, February to March, 1867. 
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When a great war occurred, the only method of increasing its numbers 
was by the slow process of recruiting, so that often the campaign 
was at an end before the augmentation had been realised. For 
instance, Mr. Sidney Herbert, in speaking of the force sent to the 
Crimea in 1854, said : 


The army in the East has been created by discounting the future; every regi- 
ment at home or within reach, and not forming part of the army, has been robbed 


to complete it. 


The Committee of 1855 on the state of the army before Sebas- 
topol, reported that : 

The men sent to reinforce the army were recruits who had not yet become fit 
for foreign service. When the Duke of Newcastle acquainted Lord Raglan that 
he had 2,000 recruits to send him, he replied that ‘Those last sent were so young 
and unformed that they fell victims to disease, and were swept away like flies; he 
preferred to wait.’ 


At that very time, the force in the Crimea, from deaths, wounds, 
and sickness, was diminishing at the rate of about one hundred men 
a day! 

Again, alluding to the measures taken in 1857 to quell the Indian 
Mutiny, the Recruiting Commission of 1861 stated :— 


That, although authority was given nearly three years ago... to raise an 
additional number of 65,000 men, and although in order to facilitate that operation 
the bounty was increased and the standard ... lowered to such an extent as to bring 
boys instead of men into the ranks, the establishment of the army is not yet quite 
complete," 


In 1867 yet another Recruiting Commission was formed, and, 
whilst fully alive to the necessity of a trained reserve, they confessed 
themselves unable to say how it could be done. They stated: 


Wars will be sudden in their commencement and short in their duration, and 
woe to that country which is unprepared to defend itself. 
Then they went on to say: 


Under these circumstances we are not prepared to propose any plan as one that 
may be relied on to secure a large army of reserve. 


Their chief recommendation was that the soldier should have an 
addition of twopence to his daily pay, which was granted. It 
was well meant, but twopence a day is hardly sufficiently heroic 
a measure to meet such a crisis as that indicated by General 
Peel. 

The above condensed remarks and references will perhaps suffice 
to demonstrate the difficulties which had been experienced in bygone 


4 Commission on Recruiting, 1861, p. iii. 
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days in recruiting the army, and in maintaining forces adequate for 
the defence of the increasing Empire, and for taking a part in great 
campaigns. The old arrangements, costly as they were, had, over 
and over again, proved themselves defective and specially unsuited 
to modern requirements. With all Europe in arms, we could no 
longer rely on an army devoid of reserves. 

In March 1869, Mr. Cardwell, then Minister for War, speaking in 
the House of Commons, indicated his policy as being in favour of 
shorter enlistments, and in the following year introduced the measure 
on which the present system is founded. The Act of 1870 affirmed 
the principle of short service and reserve, and of amending the en- 
listment laws. It was tentative at first, and chiefly limited to 
Infantry, but has now become practically universal. Without enter- 
ing into details and minor alterations since made, it will perhaps 
suffice to say that the present arrangement, with certain exceptions, 
involves a service for private soldiers of seven years with the colours 
and five in reserve. This, of course, is a much longer period than is 
in force with the Continental Powers, but it is due to the special 
conditions of our Empire, and to the necessity of maintaining about 
105,000 men in India and the Colonies, involving also the dispatch 
of about 17,000 men annually for foreign reliefs. 

It is, I think, evident that the alterations which commenced in 
1870 involved a radical change in the general conditions of army 
service, and it will be interesting to consider them in some detail 
immediately; but before doing so, I would point out one or two other 
reforms, almost equally vital, which originated at the same time. 
Mr. Cardwell, having the courage of his opinions and confident of the 
success of his scheme, boldly abolished the vicious old system of 
bounties on enlistment ; and he also adopted the principle of local- 
isation of regiments by counties, and of thus bringing the Militia 
and line into more close association. 

These great reforms obviously required considerable time before 
reaching maturity, but as more than twenty years have now elapsed 
since their introduction, ample materials are available for forming 
correct conclusions on the important points involved, and I propose 
to discuss them under three main heads : 

1, The effect of the new terms of service on the population. 

2. The financial aspect of the question. 

3. The general efficiency of the army. 

Although many doubts existed at the outset as to whether short 
service, reserve, and localisation would prove acceptable to the people 
at large, the results quickly became manifest, and the Army Returns 
presented annually to Parliament soon gave ample proofs of the in- 
creasing popularity of the new arrangements, For instance, in the 
old days between 1830 and 1839 we only obtained about 9,000 
recruits yearly, Again, between 1861 and 1869 the average was 
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12,546 ;° that is, under a long service system, with high bounties 
and pensions, Directly the change was made in 1870, notwithstand- 
ing the abolition of bounties, the number of recruits steadily and 
soon largely increased. Between 1870 and 1879 the annual average 
was 22,885, and between 1880 and 1889 it amounted to 30,638.'° 
In 1891 rather more than 36,000 recruits joined the army. These 
figures speak for themselves, but it must be borne in mind that the 
results are not merely proofs of popularity. They are far more than 
that, as we have accumulated a reserve which now exceeds 70,000 
men, and is running up to 80,000—that is, a reserve of thoroughly 
trained men in the prime of life, in addition to those in the ranks. 

One great reason why the shortened period of service has become 
acceptable to the people at large is that the soldiers who return home 
are not, as of yore, very limited in numbers and composed chiefly of 
men over forty years old, prematurely aged by exile in distant and 
unhealthy climates. On the contrary, thousands of young men about 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years old now come back, improved not 
only in discipline but also by their experience in various parts of the 
world, receiving in round figures about 21/. deferred pay on return 
to civil life. During last year, for instance, nearly 18,000 men!” 
joined the reserve. The old feeling that the man who enlisted was 
virtually lost to his family and friends is dying out, and is becoming 
a thing of the past. In short, the chief conditions of the problem 
are entirely altered by the introduction of short service. 

The history of localisation is marked by the same satisfactory 
features, and is proving an important factor as to army recruiting. 
For instance, in 1883 only 24,247 infantry soldiers were serving in 
their county regiments who were born in the district, whilst in 1891 
these numbers had increased to 53,480.'* Again, in 1865 only 1,701 
militia-men joined the regular army, as compared with 13,937 who 
did so in 1891. The Wantage Commission, whatever opinion may be 
held as to its various and costly recommendations, at all events spoke 
plainly on the above-named points. It reported that the question 
of long as opposed to short service was not now open to argument ; 
that the latter was an absolute necessity. Again it said, ‘ the evidence 
as to the value of the territorial connection is overwhelming,’ and 
added that the double-battalion system is the most economical and 
best machinery for furnishing foreign drafts and reliefs. So far, 
therefore, it would appear that the old and apparently insuperable 
difficulty of obtaining recruits has at length been solved. This of 
itself is a national benefit, especially inthese days when the expansion 


18 Annual Army Return of 1880, p. 21. 

16 Annual Army Return of 1890, p. 28. 

17 Preliminary Annual Army Return, 1892, p. 32. 

18 Annual Report of Inspector-General of Recruiting, 1892. 

1° Report of Lord Wantage’s Committee, 1892, | 11 und 18. 
BB2 
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of the Empire demands more soldiers than ever. We are progressing 
in the right direction at all events. 

The financial aspect of our present military system is one not. 
only of great interest, but by some people will perhaps be regarded 
as more important than any other. A short consideration of it from 
that point of view will therefore be instructive. In the first place, 
the enormous expenditure of former days in bounties and levy 
money is in a great measure saved. Then again, the pension list 
is decreasing. Had the old plan continued, with the army at its 
present strength the annual cost would have been nearly 3,000,000/. 
sterling per annum. It will now gradually decrease to a normal of 
906,700/. It is quite true that the deferred pay of twopence a day 
which accumulates during a soldier’s service with the colours, and is 
paid to him on going into reserve, is a form of pension, and must, 
therefore, be taken into account. The normal is estimated at 
633,000/. a year. Then again, the reserve pay is a considerable item, 
and is estimated at about 495,000/. annually, but of course we 
obtain a valuable equivalent. The general result of the substitu- 
tion of short for long service, with all the above items included, will 
be a saving in the normal of 21°71 per cent. for Great Britain, and 
of 47:2 per cent. for India.” So that whilst the armed strength of 
the country is much greater than of yore, the proportionate cost will 
be considerably less. These facts deserve careful consideration. It 
may be said that the annual estimates do not show much evidence of 
gradual economy, but on the contrary are rising. That is true, and 
the reply is that the Empire and our responsibilities are also rising. 
During the last few years we have annexed a large part of Burmah, 
have assumed certain responsibilities in Egypt, and our Indian 
Empire is held to require a considerably larger force than heretofore. 
For instance, in 1871 the total strength of the army serving at home — 
and abroad was 192,665—whereas in 1890 it had risen to 209,221 
—exclusive of reserves. 

There is another point connected, not only with recruiting and 
finance, but with the general welfare of our forces, which is but little 
known, but which has an important bearing, and that is the marriage 
question. So long as a system of twenty-one years’ service con- 
tinued, a married establishment of 7 per cent. for non-commissioned 
officers and men was recognised, the wives and families being provided 
at home and abroad with quarters, fuel, light, and transport. In India 
12 per cent. were allowed, the women and children also receiving 
pay. The cost was considerable,”! but that was the least part of it. 
The women and children suffered great hardships in being constantly 


* Actuarial War Office Report, January 1889, No. 392. 

* For instance, when Surveyor-General of Ordnance in 1881, 1 found that the 
annual cost for providing new married quarters alone had averaged about 21,0007. 
a year for several years previously. 
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moved, and in tropical unhealthy climates the mortality was great, 
and when war occurred they were left like waifs and strays in garri- 
sons, and their condition was truly deplorable. There is, however, a 
still worse aspect of the case. 

It must be borne in mind that the army as a whole consisted 
twenty years ago of something like 180,000 men, between the ages 
of eighteen and forty, 93 per cent. of whom were not allowed to be 
married. This state of affairs was neither natural nor desirable, and 
infallibly gave an evil reputation to barrack life, and powerfully con- 
tributed to render army service unpopular. Under the present 
conditions, when the great majority of our soldiers who go abroad as 
single men, return to civil life, quite young and with money in their 
pockets, they can then marry at will; and even if called out for war, 
their families, instead of being strangers congregated in garrisons, 
will at all events remain for the time in their homes, and will, no 
doubt, be objects of sympathy to and be cared for by the neighbours. 
Since 1870, under the new system, the married establishments 
moving with the army have steadily decreased. For instance, there 
were in India in 1876, 6,050 women and 11,882 children, whereas in 
1881 the number had fallen.to 3,740 and 6,548 respectively.” The 
army as a fighting body is thus not only saved in great measure 
from misery and expense, but is more unencumbered and free for 
action. It is not necessary to enlarge on this subject, which is one 
but little known; but I feel sure that the public, when acquainted 
with the general facts, will recognise its moral and social importance. 

Amidst all the discussions regarding the army, the great question 
after all is the general efficiency of the forces, and whether the 
changes made in recent years have injuriously affected them in any 
way. Judging from the numerous and varied criticisms, it seems 
often assumed that whereas the army of bygone years was, at all 
events so far as its numbers went, a force to be fully relied on for war- 
like operations, our battalions of the present day are somewhat over- 
charged with undersized youthful striplings unfit for the field. 
Admitting the necessity of elasticity for war, opinions apparently 
incline to the view that the efficiency of the men in the ranks has 
been somewhat sacrificed to the creation of a reserve, as if one’ were 
antagonistic tothe other. Fortunately, we have ample data on which 
to form correct conclusions on these important points. 

The following table, illustrative of the condition of the non- 
commissioned officers and men as to age at two periods, 1871 and 
1891, is worthy of careful consideration. 


* These figures were obtained at the War Office, and I have not been able to get 
more recent ones. 
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Ages of non-commissioned officers and men serving in January 1871 and 1891 
respectively ** 


Proportion per 1,000 men 


| Under 20 | Between 20 and 30 | Over 30 Total 





1871 190 490 320 1,000 
1891 158 748 94 1,000 





The above figures are remarkable in many ways. The alleged 
accumulation in recent years of young soldiers under twenty is at 
once disposed of, the proportion being considerably less than of yore. 
There is also no sign that the formation of a reserve has injuriously 
affected the quality of those serving. The evidence is all the other 
way. What, however, is still more striking is the present composi- 
tion of the rank and file as compared to the past. Under the old 
system up to 1871, the number of men serving between twenty and 
thirty years old was less than half, whereas it has now risen to more 
than three-quarters, of the whole. The army in 1871* consisted of 
183,471 non-commissioned officers and men, and in 1891 of 202,088. 
The number at each date between twenty and thirty years of age 
is, therefore, a simple mathematical sum, and is as follows: 1871, 
not quite 90,000; 1891, rather over 151,000. The figures quoted, 
be it remembered, take no account of the reserve, which is running 
up to 80,000 men—men thoroughly trained, and who are earning 
their livelihood in civil occupations ready to rejoin should war arise. 
I believe that every officer of experience, British or foreign, will agree 
that the army of 1891 is far superior in point of age to that of former 
days. 

As regards the size of our soldiers the following figures will be 
interesting : 

Minimum height of infantry recruits * 


Feet Inches 
England . ° - & 4 
Germany . ° »- 5 16 
France . . - 5 06 
There are no fixed measurements as to chest or weight in Germany 
or France, as with us. The medical examination of our recruits is 
very strict. For instance, the rejections in 1890 amounted to 397-43 
per 1,000.% 
There are two great facts which must be kept steadily in view— 
one, that an army is maintained for war, and must be elastic; the 


% Annual Army Return of 1880, p. 58; 1891, p. 86. It must be borne in mind 
that the men in the ranks in 1871 were those enlisted for long service. 

** Lbid. for 1880, p. 8; and Preliminary Army Return, 1892, p. 8. 

*8 Lord Wantage's Committee of 1892, Appendix xvi. 

26 Army Medical Report for 1890, p. 33. 
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other that private soldiers gradually deteriorate in time of peace if 
kept many years in the ranks. With the European Powers the 
problem is far more simple than with ourselves, They have merely 
to train men as fast as they can, and in such numbers as may be 
deemed requisite ; whereas we have to accomplish two objects. Firstly, 
to maintain an establishment of about 100,000 men serving abroad, 
and to provide annual drafts to replace casualties by death, invaliding, 
and expiration of their terms of service; and secondly, to mature an 
adequate reserve at home for a great crisis. The old plan did not, 
properly speaking, accomplish either one or the other. Our policy 
is expressed in the following sentence: ‘In time of peace the army 
feeds the reserve, in time of war the reserve feeds the army.’ 

In the consideration of the foreign duties which devolve upon 
the army, it is often supposed that long service is, at all events, best 
adapted to meet Indian requirements, on the two grounds that young 
soldiers die rapidly in tropical climates, and that the system of 
frequent reliefs is a costly process. Neither of these views, however, 
will bear the test of careful examination. With respect to climate, 
the Report of the Sanitary Condition of the Army in India,” said : 

The mortality of boys, and of all under the age of twenty, is much lower than 
it is ever afterwards. 


Again— 
Upon the whole, early entry into India appears an advantage, not only at first 
but in after-life, 
Dr. Brydon said : 


The death-rate of 1871 shows that the death-rate for the men above thirty has 
been consistently double that of men below that age. 


Again, Dr. Beatson, Inspector-General of Hospitals in India, 
said ; 


All experience proves that there is no such thing as acclimatisation of Euro- 
peans in the plains of India. *® 


The Report of the Army Committee of 1880, presided over by the 
late Lord Airey, gives the following figures *° as regards India : 


Number of deaths on the average of ten years, 1867-76 
Per 1,000 
Under 20 years old . ° . . . 888 
Over 20 and under 25. é ; ‘ - 16:06 
25 ” 30, ‘ 18-96 
30 ” 35. . ‘ ° 27°45 
35 Pa 40 . ‘“ ‘ 33°71 
40 s . : . ‘ . 5489 





27 Sanitary Condition of the Army in India, 1863, pp. xi and x i. 
8 Army Medical Report of 1872, p. 161. 
29 Lord Airey’s Committee of 1880, p. 19. 
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Similarly, the proportion of invalids sent home was 


Per 1,000 
Under 25 years old . ; . . . 25°84 
Over 25 and under 30... j ‘ ‘ . 87°86 
», 30 io 85 w ‘ ‘ . 8612 
» 35 a 40 ., a : - . 7611 
yy, 40 ‘ P zs ‘ , ‘ . 166°30 


The above statistics appear to prove that men should be sent out 
to India young, and after a service of a few years should not be 
allowed to remain. If soldiers who have setved for a lengthened 
period die twice as fast after thirty as they do when under that age, 
it seems quite clear that they should not be kept there so long. 

Valuable evidence in corroboration of the above figures was given 
by Brigade-Surgeon Staples recently before Lord Wantage’s *° Com- 
mittee. 

The real fact is, that in the old days regiments proceeded to India 
with long service men, and often remained for twenty years or more. 
Consequently as the time passed away the casualties amongst the 
older men must have steadily increased, and the drafts to replace 
them have become larger. In short, the regiments gradually died 
out, and of those who returned the majority were the young ones 
who had gone out last. The arrangement had not, therefore, even 
the merit of being cheap. So far from a short and limited period of 
service not being adapted for India, it is the only system which ought 
to be allowed on the grounds of humanity, efficiency, and economy. 
An Actuarial War Office Report of 1880 showed further that the average 
of service in India under the old plan was only four years and ten 
months,*! so that the effort to keep up a force of old soldiers in India 
solved itself. A few veterans, no doubt, lingered on, the survival of 
the strongest. Under these circumstances it is as well to look facts 
in the face and to act accordingly; and as it is admitted that our 
army in India is now thoroughly efficient, that is of itself a sufficient 
argument for continuing a system which has led to so desirable a 
result. 

There is one difficulty as to the young men going into reserve 
each year which remains to be noticed—namely, that of obtaining 
employment for them in civil life on their return home. - A voluntary 
association with that object in view was formed in 1885, and so far as 
its means have allowed has had considerable success. During 1891 
it was instrumental in obtaining 2,614 good situations for these 
men.*? Lately the Postmaster-General has opened his department 
to the reserve, and the various railways in the kingdom have now 


* Lord Wantage’s Committee of 1892. Replies to Queries 11981-11993, and 
12016. 

" Actuarial War Office Report, December 3, 1880, No. 256, p. 4, 11. 

® Chief office, 12 Buckingham Street, Strand, London. 
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adopted the same plan; so that with these facilities, and with the 
co-operation of other departments of the State, the difficulty will ere 
long be overcome, to the advantage of the public service, and with 
increased popularity to the army. 

Before concluding these remarks on the present condition of our 
forces, it will be interesting to quote one or two other facts of a 
satisfactory character which bear on the subject. The great Act of 
1870, introduced by the late Mr. Forster, and which has had such an 
excellent effect, not only on the education, but on the character and 
conduct of the people generally, has been equally beneficial in the 
ranks of the army. For instance, in 1872 the proportion of men 
serving of ‘better education’ was only 137 per 1,000, in 1889 it 
was 854. 

Again, as regards conduct. In 1868 the proportion of courts 
martial per 1,000 was 144; in 1889 it was 54.** 

Number of soldiers in prison on the 3lst of December—in 1884 
the numbers were 2,249, and in 1889 1,292.*5 

I have thus endeavoured in the preceding remarks to give a short 
historical account of the various systems of recruiting the army which 
were in force in the days gone by, and of the general effect of the 
changes made in recent years. It appears to me abundantly clear 
that the system of short service and reserve introduced in 1870, 
whilst it is more acceptable to the people at large, at the same time 
is less costly and far more efficient than those which preceded it. It 
is also well adapted to the special requirements of the defence of the 
Empire. I therefore place the facts before the public for their con- 
sideration, as the improved circumstances do not appear to me to be 
fully known and appreciated. 

JOHN ADYE. 
3 Annual Army Return of 1890, p. 85. 


* Annual Army Return of 1880, p. 44; 1890, p. 57. 
3° Report on Military Prisons, 1890, p. 5. 
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THE RELEASE OF ARASLI 


I have to a small degree tried to use the verse: ‘If thou seest the violent op- 
pression of the poor or the subversion of justice, marvel not at it, for the Higher 
than the Highest regardeth it, Ecc. v. 8. Not that I am inclined to be silent on 
these matters if I think I can do any good; but it comforts me to think that one 
can get access to a Higher than they. Arabi will be back in a couple of years, say 
eighteen months. I think they are very critical in Cairo, and the day I called on 
you, I went to Brett and begged him to urge Government to assemble the notables 
at once. Napoleon suffered far worse from the revolts of Cairo than from the 
troops. Colvin is to be recalled. (Extract from an unpublished letter of General 
Gordon, dated Southampton, December 26, 1882.) 


It is just ten years since in the pages of this Review I first pleaded 
Arabi’s cause. The moment of my writing was a critical one for his 
fate. English war-fever was at its height. Arabi, at the head of a 
peasant army hastily got together, was in arms against England. 
His character public and private had been blackened by our diplomacy 
to excuse its own shortcomings ; and the cry was loud for the blood 
of the ‘rebel.’ Sir Garnet Wolseley had sworn that he would shoot 
this public enemy out of hand the moment he could overcome and 
capture him; and hardly a section of English home opinion would 
hear of so much as an inquiry before execution. 

I, who knew the man, his honesty of purpose, his high ideals as 
a reformer, and the depth of the misery from which he had attempted 
to raise and had succeeded in arousing his fellow-countrymen, the 
timid fellahin of the Nile, saw that a vast injustice was being done, 
and spoke out all I knew both as to the honesty of the national 
movement and the worth of its leader. I did this less in the hope of 
preventing the threatened carnage than to mitigate the after- 
vengeance when the peasantry should have laid down their arms. 

My pleading had a partial success. The butchery of Tel-el-Kebir 
could not be averted; nor the restoration of the Turco-Circassian 
tyranny at Cairo. But the reign of terror, begun by Riaz Pasha 
under the protection of English bayonets, was cut short. An inquiry, 
more or less formal, was made into the events which had caused the 
war. There were almost no hangings or shootings; and Arabi, 
recognised by Sir Charles Wilson and Lord Dufferin for the honest 
man he was, retired to his captivity in Ceylon with less than the full 
punishment usually meted out to patriotism in the East. He did not 
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die at our hands, though the exigencies of our diplomacy needed that 
he should disappear. 

To-day I plead his case once more, in the hope that now when 
the new Parliament assembles after the elections there may be found 
a sufficient body of liberal-minded and just members to insist with 
the coming Government that after so many years of unmerited wrong 
this poor patriot should be released. It is indeed time that the 
scandal of his internment in a British possession should cease, and 
that during the remaining years of his life he should be permitted 
to return, if not to Egypt, where he might have the sad satisfaction of 
witnessing the partial accomplishment by strangers of his native 
programme, ‘ Egypt for the Egyptians,’ at least to the society of men 
of his own language, faith, and customs nearer home. 

I can state his case better now than I could ten years ago, inas- 
much as I have a far fuller knowledge both of the facts of the 
quarrel forced upon him with England and of his relations with his 
fellow-countrymen. In the interval I have become a resident in 
Egypt with ample time and opportunity to investigate past history and 
current events ; and I can speak with certainty on matters as to which 
in 1882, while the war was raging, I could only guess. Alas! too, 
each year has added fuller reason to my vain regret at the immense 
wrong done, when, instead of permitting and fostering their attempt 
at self-reform, we imposed on the Egyptians the sorry substitute of 
our Anglo-Indian dry-nursing, with its paltry material prosperities 
and its immense moral and political degradations ! 

To make plain Arabi’s case, it is necessary to remind those who 
have forgotten the rising of 1882 that the Egyptian fellahin, the 
old indigenous peasantry of the Delta, composing nine-tenths of the 
total population, are a race quite distinct in blood, character, and 
language from the few hundred Turkish and Circassian families who 
govern them. For many generations these ‘ Circassians ’ have treated 
the fellahin as slaves, forcing them to labour without wages, ruining 
them with taxes and impositions of all kinds, prostituting the law 
to their own caprices, and excluding all but themselves from a share 
in the government. Arabi, a ‘ fellah’ born, was the first, as he has 
remained the only, member of the oppressed race who in modern 
times has attained to power, and the first who was able to lift up his 
voice—and who did lift it up—without fear to claim for the fellahin 
equal rights with their oppressors. This is his great and overwhelm- 
ing title to the respect of all lovers of liberty. 

The history of his accession to power is briefly as follows: The 
son of a small peasant Sheykh, near Zagazig in the Eastern Delta, 
he was given a good Arabic education by his father, and entered the 
Egyptian army in the time of Said Pasha, where by his high character 
he gradually rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and the com- 
mand of a regiment—a most unusual advancement for one of his 
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fellah birth and purely native training. The years from 1870 to 
1879 were years of terrible suffering to the fellahin. The Khedive 
Ismail, after having possessed himself of all the available wealth of 
the country, had contracted a foreign debt of 95 millions sterling 
with European speculators. These, supported by their Governments, 
had bled the peasant population to the last piastre. When I first 
knew Egypt in 1875, the fellahin in rags were being scourged in 
the villages by the Circassian agents of the bondholders so as to pro- 
duce what little stores they might still possess of hidden silver to 
pay the coupon. The women were selling their few trinkets in the 
market, and starvation blank and pitiless was staring them in the face. 
In 1876 and 1877 many thousands, men, women, and children, died 
for want of food, and still the Circassian whip went round, and with 
it the European usurer who advanced the sums required for the taxes 
at 100 per cent. upon the peasants’ land. Out of this intolerable 
state of things the national fellah movement sprang: a movement 
directed, first against the Circassian tyranny, secondly against the 
European horse-leech, its prompter and taskmaster. If ever there 
was a just cause of revolt in the history of human suffering, it was 
this. If ever there was reason for the sympathy of honest men of all 
countries it was here in rural Egypt. 

In 1879 things came to a first crisis. All the savings of the 
peasantry were gone, and their farming stock, and the money they 
could raise upon their land. Ismail contemplated bankruptcy. Then 
the English and French Governments intervened to the extent of 
having Ismail deposed. Tewfik Pasha, Ismail’s son, a young man 
of untried character, was placed on the Khedivial throne, and 
a European financial tutelage was appointed to set the revenue 
in order, This introduced some method into the finances; and, 
if it had been established five years earlier, or had been more 
intelligent of the country’s needs, it might have arrested the progress 
of the fellah revolution. But its action was too late and too limited 
and too ignorant to be of any solid service to the fellahin. Beyond 
regularising the taxation the new régime made no attempt at reforms. 
Every peasant proprietor was already hopelessly in debt, and the 
control offered him no prospect of escape from ruin. The Anglo- 
French régime was essentially a system for the benefit of European 
trade, not for the relief or redress of native wrongs. The native law 
courts became under it more corrupt than ever; and the European 
tribunals established for civil suits between natives and Europeans 
shamefully abetted the foreign usurer in his work of spoliation. 
When Arabi arose to preach his gospel of resistance, the fellah’s last 
possession, his land, to which he passionately clung, was passing from 
him rapidly and surely under pseudo-legal process protected by the 
Government. Justice for the natives was everywhere being made 
subservient to Government demands. Drink, prostitution, and usury, 
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the three gifts of European civilisation to the less ‘enlightened’ races 
of mankind, were being forced upon the old-fashioned morality of the 
East, under sanction of law and in the interests of European trade. 
No effort whatever had begun to be made at the reform of any abuse 
not directly connected with the increase of the revenue. The ad- 
ministration had become more galling and more Circassian than it 
had ever been. Ismail the old tyrant was gone, but in his place as 
Jack-in-office, with absolute authority and supported by the Anglo- 
French control, had been placed Riaz, a Turco-Jew Pasha of the worst 
type, feared for his arbitrary metheds, and despised for his discredit- 
able antecedents. Arrests and deportations without trial to the 
Soudan were the order of the day of prominent Sheykhs of the fellah 
class; and the régime was becoming daily more and more intolerable 
to patriotic men. It was the attempted arrest of Arabi, who had 
been among the earliest apostles of fellah liberty, that brought him 
into full notice as leader of the national movement. I need not 
recount the story already well known of his treacherous invitation to 
a wedding ceremony, of his seizure by Riaz, and of his release by the 
soldiers of his regiment. What is not as well known is that the 
Khedive Tewfik, young in his office and jealous of his arrogant 
Circassian Minister, who despised him as a degenerate Turk, was in 
secret accord with the National party during the whole of the six 
months which ended in Riaz’s overthrow on the 9th of September, 
1881, and in the establishment in the spring of a fellah government 
under constitutional guarantees. This fact, though well known to 
our diplomatists, has never been officially admitted by them, because 
inconvenient to their arguments; but the knowledge of it—and it is 
really beyond dispute—places in strong relief the gratuitous nature of 
their subsequent intervention between the Khedive and his new 
Ministers, who, but for their intrigues, might have worked har- 
moniously together in the common interests of their country. 

Arabi’s attitude in all the events of the year that led him at its 
end to power was dignified and moderate. Never in the history of 
any nation was a revolution so quietly effected or with so little 
violence. 

On the 9th of February, 1882, the fellah struggle was finally 
crowned with success. The Khedive signed a decree granting a Con- 
stitution on European models, and Arabi and others of the fellah 
party were called to office as a cabinet responsible no longer to the 
Khedive alone, but to the popularly elected Chamber of Delegates. 
There was rejoicing that spring in Egypt, universal, heartfelt, and 
outspoken, such as had not been known for centuries. The Circassian 
tyranny was broken, and the fellahin, confident in the man of their 
own race and choice, looked forward to a renewal of the golden age 
—perhaps unreasonably, but still with a courage which in itself was 
the first and most important step towards their national redemption. 
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And so it might have been but for the sullen opposition of the English 
and French controllers. These scented in the new constitutional 
régime a danger to their supremacy, and set themselves to work by 
every means to prejudice European opinion against the fellah 
Ministry. The story of their intrigues I have already told in the 
pages of this Review. It is perhaps the most disgraceful episode in 
Anglo-Oriental history. Allying themselves (I speak: principally of 
the English controller, Sir Auckland Colvin) with the débris of the 
Circassian party, they succeeded little by little in detaching the 
Khedive from his allegiance to the constitution he had granted. 
They defamed the fellah Ministers in the European press, threatened 
the members of the Chamber with the terrors of European interven- 
tion, and finally by their representations of insecurity to European 
life and property (the country being in reality quite tranquil) obtained 
the despatch of a fleet to Alexandria and the delivery of an ultimatum 
demanding the dismissal of the constitutional Cabinet and the 
restoration of the Khedive’s absolute power. It is difficult at the 
present moment of Home-Rule doctrines to realise the fact that it 
was Mr. Gladstone’s Government which consented to such an unholy 
intervention. 

I have often asked myself, in view of all that has since happened, 
whether I did rightly at that crisis in using what influence I had with 
Arabi and the fellah leaders in encouraging them to stand firm; and 
as often, and weighing all the chances, I have satisfied myself that I 
was not wrong. What indeed would have happened if Arabi had been 
false then to his principles, if he had accepted the bribe of 4,000/. a 
year which was offered him, if he had bowed to the threats of 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour and Dervish Pasha and Sir Edward Malet, 
if he had basely left the country, after having handed over the 
War Ministry and the command of the troops to the Circassian 
Omar Lufti? Is there the smallest chance that liberty would have 
gained thereby, that the Parliament would have been respected or 
the unhappy fellahin have found another champion? No; there 
is no chance. The Anglo-French régime would have gained a new 
lease of life. The Circassians would have exercised their vengeance 
unchecked ; and the sympathy of civilised humanity would have been 
estranged from a people which, after all its brave boasting, had not 
had so much as the courage to stand up once and be beaten. It 
needed the ‘ object lesson ’ of a war to convince Englishmen that the 
Egyptian fellah had wrongs at all; it needed the cannonade of 
Alexandria, the despatch of 30,000 British troops, the expenditure of 
I know not how many millions sterling, the disaster of the Soudan, 
and Gordon’s death. 

Such is briefly Arabi’s record as a patriot, his claim on honest 
men’s regard. But how about the legal aspect. of his case as a prisoner 
in English hands? Is the Government justified, even from a technical 
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point of view, in retaining him a prisoner, in refusing him a healthier 
climate nearer home, and in turning a deaf ear to all demands, now 
that he is old and nearly blind, for his release ? 

In order to answer this question fairly, I have lately re-read the 
mass of correspondence in my hands relating to Arabi’s abortive trial 
and the compromise of his claim to a public hearing, which was forced 
upon his legal defenders in November 1882. This correspondence is 
of the most intimate kind, and relates in almost daily bulletins, and 
with ample detail, the progress of —I will not say the ‘ trial,’ for trial 
there was none—but of the diplomatic mancuvring under the 
pseudo-legal forms of a secret court-martial to prevent the scandal 
of his formal acquittal. These contemporary letters are convincing 
on the following points : That on all charges of moral guilt affecting 
his character as a man of honour and humanity, Arabi stood acquitted 
in the minds of those English officials who had been appointed to 
watch the proceedings on behalf of our Government. Sir Charles 
Wilson testifies officially to the fact that none of these charges had 
been established against him in the preliminary sittings of the 
court-martial; and so strongly was Mr. Beaman, the English in- 
terpreter of the British Agency, and who had acted in that capacity 
with Sir Charles Wilson, affected by the light thrown on Arabi’s 
integrity, that he resigned his post under the Foreign Office, and 
generously devoted himself during the remainder of the trial to the 
service of the prisoner’s defence. The letters are most interesting, 
especially as to the Circassian origin of the Alexandrian riots, which 
were planned by partisans of the reaction to discredit Arabi. They 
deal convincingly with the pretended misuse by Arabi of the flag of 
truce during the bombardment, and which had been adducéd by 
Mr. Gladstone in Parliament as one of his reasons for sending troops 
to Egypt, and it is made clear that Arabi had not in the smallest 
point overstepped his right as a civilised belligerent. He had spared 
the Suez Canal out of an exaggerated respect for a great monument 
of progress. He had been scrupulous in his good treatment of his 
prisoners of war. He had everywhere protected the lives of Europeans, 
their property, and their interests; absolute order had reigned 
through Egypt during the two months the war had lasted under his 
command; and the only property that had suffered had been at 
Alexandria, under provocation of the bombardment, and in the con- 
fusion of its military evacuation. At Alexandria alone in all Arabi’s 
conduct of the war is there the suggestion of a doubt whether he 
might not have done more, as an ideally humane commander, to 
neutralise the work of destruction begun by Sir Beauchamp Seymour. 
He might, perhaps, have employed the troops in putting out the 
conflagration, instead of looking to their safety and withdrawing them 
from the burning city to the lines of Kafr Dawar. But even here 
Sir Charles Wilson testifies that no incriminating charge is made 
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out against him; and, as a fact, Alexandria was looted and burned, 
as far as it was not burned by the bombardment, by bands of military 
stragglers and Bedouins after Arabi had retired with the main army 
through the Rosetta gate. 

The sole remaining head of accusation against the prisoner dis- 
closed in the letters is the political one of his ‘rebellion.’ This, it 
is clear, it was most important for the English Government to prove, 
for on it rested their own sole legal justification in making war. 
Nevertheless, on this point too, the evidence the letters give is alto- 
gether conclusive in Arabi’s favour. His legal position as towards 
the Khedive and the British Government is shown to have been from 
first to last correct, and if it had been allowed to be argued in court 
Arabi must have obtained an acquittal. It could have been proved to 
the hilt in any fair-dealing court—(1) That Arabi, in defending the 
forts of Alexandria as War Minister against Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
was acting with the full approval of his colleagues in the Cabinet, of 
the Sultan’s representative Dervish Pasha, and of the Khedive him- 
self, as recorded in the minutes of the Council; (2) that the 
Khedive continued to support his action, and, indeed, to order its 
increased energy, as long as he believed him likely to be successful ; 
nor was it till the defence of the city failed that Tewfik went over 
to the stronger side. With regard to this I once received con- 
vincing testimony from one of our most distinguished naval com- 
manders, who related to me that, a few days after the bombardment, 
he had called on the Khedive, and that the Khedive had naively 
described to him his doubts and hesitations as to which side he 
should commit himself to—how he had been at first convinced of 
Arabi’s power to hold his own against the fleet, in which case he 
would have shared the national victory—and how great had been his 
astonishment when, watching the engagement from the roof of his 
palace at Ramleh, he had seen the ships unharmed and the fire of the 
forts silenced; (3) that Arabi’s position, even after the Khedive had 
deserted the national cause, remained legally correct. According to 
the Constitution of February 1882, it was enacted that in‘case of a 
quarrel between the Khedive and his Ministers, the National Assembly 
should be summoned, and that only on their failure to support the 
Ministers could the Ministers be legally dismissed. Arabi was, there- 
fore, in bis constitutional right in disregarding the Khedive’s dismissal, 
the alleged reason of which was that he had not defended Alexandria 
with sufficient vigour, seeing that the Assembly had not been sum- 
moned, and that the large majority of its members had remained with 
him and had given him their support in continuing the war. Apart, 
however, from the Constitution of February 1882, his defence of 
the country against a foreign invader was abundantly justified by 
Mohammedan law and tradition. The Khedive, by going over to the 
enemy, had forfeited his legal claim to the obedience of his Moham- 
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medan subjects, and the National Council assembled in Cairo had be- 
come the de jure as well as the de facto local authority. In its name 
and by its order Arabi had taken command of the army of defence, and 
continued to act as its servant throughout the war. (4) With regard 
to the Sultan’s proclamation of ‘ rebellion,’ there neither was nor is 
any proof that it was really signed; I believe, as a matter of fact, it 
never was signed. Certainly it was never published at Cairo; nor were 
the Nationalist leaders aware of its existence except as a rumour during 
the last few days of the war. On the contrary, they remained in 
friendly telegraphic communication with the Porte till the very last 
without receiving any order to lay down their arms. Arabi’s action, 
therefore, was throughout unimpeachable in law, and he could not, 
if his case had been fairly heard, have been convicted of rebellion. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, it was a diplomatic necessity with 
our Government that Arabi should be proved a rebel, and that 
the trial should be compromised in such a way as to secure 
this end. Very early, indeed long before Lord Dufferin had 
reached Cairo, I, in England, had received notice from a sure 
source of this, and that it was proposed to deport Arabi to the Fiji 
Islands, and I had warned our friends in Cairo of the danger and 
urged them to stand firm. But the pressure put upon them to com- 
promise the trial by a plea of guilty was too strong ; and though dis- 
appointed at the time, I quite admit now that Messrs Broadley and 
Napier had no choice but to comply. The nature of the pressure 
exercised was this. Without the support of the British Agency no 
fair or open trial at all could be obtained. Riaz Pasha, Arabi’s old 
Circassian enemy, was Minister of the Interior and of Justice (!), and 
he not only held practical control of the legal proceedings, but could 
and would have imprisoned any witnesses venturesome enough to 
give évidence in Arabi’s favour. Already more than one had been 
spirited out of the country, and it was only the fear of English inter- 
vention that protected the prisoner from being murdered without 
more ceremony in his cell. A mock trial would doubtless have been 
instituted, some charge not involving the discussion of political 
matters would have been brought against Arabi, his guilt would have 
been proved by suborned evidence, and his execution would have 
followed, or at least a sentence of prolonged imprisonment which 
would have resulted in his death. His case of defence would never 
have been heard at all. Even supposing a partial protection of the 
prisoner’s life from such attempts, it would have been easy 
to let the case drag on till the defence fund was exhausted. The 
Parliamentary proceedings had lasted six weeks, and had cost al- 
ready 3,000/. The prisoner was a poor man with no available funds, 
and his friends in England could only go to a certain point in their 
expenditure. 

The terms imposed in a deciding interview with Mr. Broadley 
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are recorded in the following telegram, dated the 29th of November, 
1882 :— 

Arabi gives us written authority to act with discretion in concert with Dufferin, 
who proposes Arabi pleads guilty on formal charge, rebellion; others abandoned ; 
sentence read commuting punishment to exile—exile simple on parole—good place, 
which you can settle with the Foreign Office— perhaps Azores; suitable allowance 
granted; compensation for loss of property entailed by sentence. 


With this we had to be content. It was a sad disappointment 
to us in England, even more than to Arabi himself, who was glad to 
have obtained with this compromise a promised cessation of the pro- 
secution of his friends and followers. We had counted on a full and 
public clearing of his political no less than of his moral character, 
and we knew that we should have obtained this if the Government 
had not at last tricked us out of its promised ‘ fair trial.’ But we had 
to be content with saving the prisoner’s life, and there seemed good 
prospect then that he would return in a short time to Egypt, and be 
once more acknowledged for what he was, the founder of Egyptian 
liberty. It is certain that in the month of December it was being 
seriously discussed how to re-establish constitutional government‘at 
Cairo, that it had been all but determined to replace Tewfik by 
another prince of the Khedivial House, that Sir Edward Malet was 
to have been recalled as well as Sir Auckland Colvin, and that Sir 
Charles Wilson, so friendly to the Nationalists, was to have been ap- 
pointed to the Cairo Agency. General Gordon’s letter, quoted at the 
head of the present paper, refers to this prospect, at least as regards 
Sir Auckland Colvin, and to the intention of the Government before 
long to recall Arabi. It may too, I think, be inferred from Lord 
Granville’s despatch to Lord Dufferin on the 8th of December, 1882, 
where he says :— 

I have the honour to inform your Excellency that Her Majesty’s Government 
are of opinion that Arabi should be sent to Ceylon, at all events for the present. 
They do not think, however, that that colony must necessarily be his final place of 
residence. (B, B., Egypt, 1883, No. 1, p. 91.) 


It would be a long story to explain why this more liberal policy 
designed for the reconstruction of Egypt on a basis of self-government 
was abandoned in favour of the present policy, which has for its 
object the permanent retention of the country as an annexe of our 
Indian Empire. Suffice it to say that it was changed, and with it the 
more honourable intention with regard to Arabi. The initial act of 
injustice, which it was intended to atone for when public opinion 
should have forgotten a little the story of the war, has now become 
a permanent wrong-doing, crystallised by the Foreign Office into the 
formula that ‘it is impossible for Her Majesty's Government to 
‘ interfere.’ Yet it is none the less a wrong because it is officially 
laid asice. Cons'der what it would be in private life if we had had a 
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quarrel, let us say, with a tradesman who we thought had cheated 
us, and had obtained his imprisonment on false evidence, and then 
found out that it was not he, but ourselves, who had been in fault— 
and what if we were still to refuse to move a hand to help him out of 
gaol on the plea that the law must take its course and it was not 
our affair ! 

Yet this is precisely the reasoning of our officials about Arabi 
—and, because it is a public, not a private, matter, they consider 
themselves doing God and their country a service. Truly, in Gordon’s 
words, we have need, for our consolation at such an astonishing 
subversion of justice, to remember that there is a Higher than the 
highest who regardeth it! 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
Crabbet Park, Sussex : 
July 11, 1892 
(Tenth anniversary of the bombardment of Alexandria). 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AN ANGLO-SAXON OLYMPIAD 


Muc# has been written within the last few months upon a suggestion 
which I ventured to make in an unsigned contribution to the columns 
of Greater Britain, advocating a periodic festival for the English- 
speaking races. I do not disguise from myself the fact that the great 
attention which the scheme has received and is receiving is largely due 
to the hearty approval which Mr. Froude gave to it from its birth, 
and that perhaps owing to his benediction it now possesses the good- 
will of so many leading men of varying shades of political opinion 
wherever the English language is spoken. The powerful political 
support given to it is also to a large extent to be explained by the 
fact that the members of our race are desirous of ‘ some sort of monu- 
ment of their brotherhood,’ to quote a South African writer upon the 
subject, while despairing for the time being of a federalist parliament 
and a commercial union for the Empire. 

Here, however, let me disclaim for my scheme any such ambitious 
pretensions as imperial federation. It cannot be imperial federation, 
because it invites the Americans of the United States—one-half of 
the English-speaking race—to come in; and they are coming in. 
Again it is not imperial federation, because it aims at the formation 
of no political or commercial Zollverein, nevertheless the imperial 
federalists are supporting the idea, because they recognise that it is 
calculated to establish that unity of sentiment without which no poli- 
tical compact is likely to endure. I here refer to those ardent and 
patriotic souls who hope and write in the belief that closer cohesion 
and not the uprising of political nationalities awaits the widely sepa- 
rate portions of the gigantic Empire which look to the throne of the 
Queen and Empress as the crowning piece of the British political 
constitution. But it has the goodwill of statesmen who have never 
been attracted by imperial federation, holding that none of the plans 
for political and commercial union which have been put about so 
generally in the last few years are of a practical character; as well 
as the favour of men who, as the Master of University College, Oxford, 
once espoused imperial federation, but have found it on inquiry a 
baseless fabric. 

I only claim for the scheme recognition as a fraternising force 
through the proposed competition in athletics, in industry, in art, and 
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literature for the English-speaking peoples, and, with special reference 
to the physical competitive section of the scheme, an honest effort to 
raise the standard and objects of athleticism. Such an institution, 
as the Melbourne Argus well observed, would enable men to meet, 
and it would create a multitude of private interests and friendships 
which would not be lost sight of or ignored, whatever the course of 
politics might be. It would keep the feeling of kinship among those 
who speak the same language and have inherited the same customs. 
It would strengthen that healthy liking for outdoor sport which the 
Anglo-Saxon has alone maintained in Europe since the Greeks de- 
generated, and it would symbolise to some extent that great ideal of 
the training of a nation, the harmonious discipline of the body and 
of the mind. The principle of the scheme is based essentially on 
that of the family ; it involves no artificial ties ; on the other hand, it 
is the embodiment of free and unfettered gatherings which are now 
worked only in an irregular and haphazard way, as a recognised sign 
of the unity of the English-speaking race, scattered throughout our 
ocean commonwealth. ‘Your proposed English-speaking festival,’ 
writes Dr. Weldon, Headmaster of Harrow, ‘may prove to be the 
Olympian Games of a larger world than the Greek.’ Again writes 
Mr. George Curzon, the Under Secretary for India, upon the same 
subject :— 

I do not in the least demur to the comparison with the Olympian Games and 
other Hellenic contests. It is precisely the same spirit of emulous but friendly 
rivalry, of absorbing popular interest, and of patriotism that you want to excite, 
and that should be stimulated in a far greater degree among the people of an 
empire that covers the globe than it ever was amid the dependencies of a small 
nation restricted to the Mediterranean. : 


Considering the support which the scheme is receiving from the 
imperial federalists, as one of the means to their end, it would seem 
almost unkind to remind them that such a gathering as I suggest is 
the only possible sign of union for the English-speaking race, if 
eventually the colonies throw off certain special restraints; but such 
a contingency has to be faced. Outside of the strictly imperial 
federation ranks, I have been struck with nothing so much, in the 
multitude of correspondence which I possess from all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, as the constantly recurring expression of belief that 
in the athletic section of the scheme is an opportunity for the further 
cultivation of friendship with the United States. ‘If it were adopted 
it would be comprehensive enough to include the citizens of the 
United States’ is a sentiment which has constantly been written in 
various phraseology. It is no breach of confidence, I think, to say 
that more than one of Her Majesty’s representatives in the colonies 
have expressed such an opinion; and I cannot help expressing the 
thought that both these expressions of opinion, reflective probably of 
the popular feeling, as well as the expressions of the colonial press in 
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Australia and South Africa on identical lines, convey a most startling 
sign of that drawing together in sympathy on the ground of a com- 
mon origin which ought to be fostered outside of political and fiscal 
relationship. Nor is this feeling confined to the home-staying or 
colonial English-speaking man, for nowhere more than in Boston, in 
New York, and in the university centres of the United States of 
America has the scheme been so warmly welcomed as a possible ap- 
proximation, if expense does not stand in the way. When I last 
heard from America an endeavour was being made to form a com- 
mittee to promote the organised discussion of the scheme. Some of 
my American correspondents are writing to me in such a manner to 
hurry on the scheme that you might imagine they were going to die 
to-morrow. These facts, however, show that in America as well as 
here and in the colonies it is being much discussed, and that those 
who favour it are bracing themselves to mount the difficulties pre- 
vious to its practical realisation. I am fairly astonished at the strong 
latent desire which evidently exists among representative men at 
home, in the colonies, and in the United States to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between English-speaking men resident within 
the British Empire and in America. One of the critics of the scheme 
has said that its fundamental principle is sentiment, one, if not the 
strongest, mainspring of human action. More mistakes in life, poli- 
tical and social, have, I believe, been made through ignoring this 
motive power in human life, and more administrative successes have 
been secured by its utilisation, than any other influence which prompts 
men to do or not to do, not even excluding the universal thirst for 
gold. 

Writers in the newspapers have made such astounding statements 
as to what my scheme is, and as to what it is not, that I really 
sometimes have great difficulty in recognising my own handiwork. 
Let me remind those who have discovered imaginary details, and 
saddled me with all sorts of statements, that the only precise declara- 
tion that I have made upon the subject is a letter to the Times, in 
which I merely indulged in general principles. Nor am I prepared 
immediately to go very much into detail until I hear from those 
gentlemen who are working with me in the colonies and America. 
I should like, though, to make a few tentative suggestions later on 
which have occurred to me respecting the athletic section of the 
scheme, for it is that portion of it which is making most progress, 
and which those whom I have consulted in the matter are inclined 
to think is the most feasible and practicable at present. 

The scheme, as originally designed, was divided into three sec- 
tions—industrial, intellectual, and athletic. The two first sections 
were sketched with the Imperial Institute very much in view, and I 
hope that when that organisation gets into good working order, the 
executive authorities there will make their own the suggestion for a 
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small, business-like exhibition to be held every four years, during 
which scientific, commercial, and industrial conferences might be 
held among representatives of the Empire. The results of their 
deliberations might be summarised and sent to all parts of the 
Empire as a record of progress, and containing hints for future 
development. I also suggested that it would be desirable, if possible, 
that representatives of labour from the colonies should come to 
England at those times, and have organised opportunities put within 
their reach to see the wonderful greatness of England in all direc- 
tions of industrial thought and work. I have since noticed this 
latter proposition has been adopted in Melbourne respecting the 
Chicago Exhibition, and that a movement has been started by Mr. 
Barnet, an architect residing in the Victorian capital, to arrange for 
a visit of a party of artisans of various crafts to the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Barnet’s proposal is being cordially supported by the 
Trades Hall Council, who have invited delegates from the Working 
Men’s College, the Victorian Institute of Architects, and the Builders’ 
and Contractors’ Association to meet at the Trades Hall to discuss 
ways and means of carrying Mr. Barnet’s proposal to a success- 
ful issue. It is proposed that the selection be made from young 
Victorian working men, probably those in the last year of their 
apprenticeship. Surely a little money spent in this way towards 
encouraging industrial knowledge within the Empire would be most 
useful. 

Under the culture section of the scheme is suggested the founda- 
tion of national or imperial scholarships (there are none in existence 
yet) of science, art, literature, history, and technical education, to be 
held for four years, open to all enfranchised subjects of the Queen 
and their families, and the examinations for them to be held simul- 
taneously in different parts of the Empire—say London, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Ottawa, Toronto, Cape Town, Barbados, Xe. 

For the establishment of these scholarships the mother country 
would, of course, have to bear the brunt of finding the endowment. 
Such scholarships would distinctly encourage intellectual attainments 
in the colonies, and tend to discourage growing materialism there. 
In this matter it is the duty of the mother country to make a stand, 
and endeavour to induce the youth of the colonies to resort to the 
intellectual centres of the Empire, while not interfering with educa- 
tional efforts in the colonies. I think that both these industrial and 
intellectual proposals would do much to stamp out the growing pro- 
vincialism within the Empire, and the conceited purse-proud ignorance 
which is threatening to destroy it. Both these industrial and intel- 
lectual proposals, if carried out by the Imperial Institute organisation, 
would help to destroy also the museum-like character which threatens 
it. The Cape Times, in the course of a leading article upon the 
culture section, remarks that it is proposed that the 
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Convenience of colonists should be met by selecting several centres of examina- 
tion for national scholarships in science, arts, literature, and technical education, 
To this feature of the scheme no admirer of the ancient university system of the 
mother country can reasonably take exception. By college endowments the 
peasant lad was raised to the level of the peer. The endowment of study to the 
extent now suggested would enable many a young colonist, the son of his own 
works, to take his place in the nurseries of intellectual life in Europe, and to win, 
if the grit be in him, the highest prizes open to European students. Scientific and 
technical education have become factors nowadays in the problem of national 
supremacy. The issue of the commercial and industrial struggle of the world 
must mainly depend on the practical scientific education of the people of each 
nation, and the proudest of us will confess that for such education the intellectua? 
centres of Europe must be sought for many a year to come. 


Among educationalists who regard favourably the culture section, 
I may specially mention the names of Dr. Boyd, the Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University ; Dr. Temple, the Bishop of London; and Dr. 
Saumarez Smith, the Primate of Australia. I think that if the ties of 
a common literature and of common intellectual aspirations were 
further organised, a strong bond for the race might be formed. The 
colonies and America no doubt still acknowledge England as the 
intellectual centre of the race and language, certainly in the past, 
perhaps, also, in the present, and the intellectual connection which 
the scheme implies might be made much more of a fraternising 
reality than it is at present. Nor do I suppose the Americans would 
pass a law to prevent scholarship money from coming into the country. 
But I am not disposed to dwell at length on either of these two 
sections of the scheme, for it is the athletic portion which we are 
most engaged in pushing to a start. By thus beginning on the 
sporting side, the arena of faction is left altogether, and large classes 
are reached in the colonies who would take an incredible interest in 
their champions. Mr. James Service, the ex-Premier of Victoria, 
says: 

I think it would be well to limit the scheme in the first place to contests 
mainly of a physical character, which would possess the greatest attraction for the 
youth of the Empire. The periodical gathering once established, it could, and no 
doubt would, be gradually availed of for other purposes, literary, commercial, 
scientific, social, religious. 


When once the principle of the scheme is established, it will be found 
to be capable of indefinite application. 

It isa matter for speculation that the athletic, the more barbarous 
portion of the scheme, has, to use a common phrase, ‘caught on’ in 
popular estimation ; but the voice of the people has often been proved 
to be the voice of God, and splendid institutions without men sound 
in wind and limb to work them will not ward off national decay, so 
let us use the popular mind as we find it, and work out, if possible, 
the athletic part first. 

For the sake of argument I originally suggested that the contests 
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should not be further extended than running, rowing, and cricket, 
and I still think they are a big field in themselves, but I do not 
see why other athletic contests should not be added, either as an 
integral part of the scheme or as side shows, if thought advisable. 
These contests, it was advised, should take place subsequent to 
preliminary championship meetings, say in America, Australia, and 
South Africa, I hazarded the opinion, to which I still adhere, that 
no money prizes should be given at all, but that instead some symbolic 
trophy be given to the victors in each event of the athletic contests : 
some gift from the race or nation to the man which would ke 
treasured. I pointed out that though such a prize might be of the 
simplest character in itself, perhaps a medal of the plainest design, 
showing a wreath of oak-leaves encircling the victor’s name and the 
character and date of the event, still it would carry with it not only 
fame and honour, but there would be in such a memorial the elements 
of fortune and a successful career, if properly and judiciously used in 
the country which the winner had championed. I do not think Iam 
alone in the belief that there is too much ‘ pot-hunting,’ and that 
this sort of inclination is not confined alone to the baser sort of 
athletes. I have been told by the press that I do not understand the 
inner workings of the modern athletic mind, or else I should never 
have made the proposal that there should be no monetary prizes. 
To such writers I can only say that if what they say is true, the 
sooner the inner workings of the athletic mind are altered the better 
it will be for genuine sport in this country. But I cannot believe 
that motives are so irremediably sordid, when I know it to be true 
that the university athletes contest on the Thames and at Queen’s 
Club for the honour of the victory alone. But I do know that 
the non-professional sportsmen of this country have to contend with 
serious evils which are creeping into the arena of their contests, and 
it has, therefore, occurred to me that, as probably university athletes 
are those who are most removed from suspicion, my proposal should 
first take shape among them, and, of course, I include in this proposal 
not only present members of the universities, but alumni. Into this 
foundation might also come those athletic associations which are con- 
ducted on the same rules as the Oxford and Cambridge associations. 
Perhaps not one of the best athletes of the day would be left out of 
such an arrangement. If this idea was carried out, we should then 
have a body representing the amateur athletes of the United King- 
dom, controlled by the best traditions of university sport; and I am 
sure the tendency of such a body would be to raise the whole tone of 
amateur athletics in this country, and preserve it when raised. Hear 
what one of the best American athletes says upon this point of view, 
writing to me about the scheme : 

The university men are the kind of men that we should like to have in this 
country, and I suppose it is the same with you over there, for it is to the colleges, 
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after all, that we look for pure athletics. It hardly seems necessary to throw the 
entry list open to the world; if it is thrown open to the universities of the world, 
and for the rest invitations, this arrangement would fulfil the purpose quite as well. 
A committee from Harvard, Yale, and Princeton in this country would very easily 
invite outside athletes if they were desirable. That would take in all the best 
athletes in this country, at any rate it probably will in England. 


A gathering under the auspices of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton 
Universities in America, and in England under the auspices of Oxford 
and Cambridge, would assuredly grow to be one of the greatest 
athletic gatherings of the day. Many difficulties regarding differ- 
ences in rules and as to qualifications would be thus avoided, as well 
as aversion to mix with each other, which has caused the suggestion 
that the, in my opinion, very undesirable arrangement should be made 
of several classes of competitors. Of course, if ‘ professionals ’"—the 
modern gladiators, as they might be called—come in, they must be by 
themselves, but it will be time to grapple with any difficulty of this 
sort when it arises. There is nothing on the horizon at present, cer- 
tainly not in America, and in South Africa I have put those who are 
forming an Amateur Athletic Association for that great colony in 
conference with Mr. Herbert, the Secretary of the Amateur Athletic 
Association in London, who is an able guide and counsellor. Nor do 
I fear difficulties in Australia, for the athletic portion of this scheme 
has another counsellor and guide in Mr. B, R. Wise, a former President 
of the Oxford University Athletic Club, and lately Attorney-General of 
New South Wales Government. Of course, the best laid plans may 
come to nought, but we are doing our best to promote a thorough 
discussion of this scheme, which may be attended with far-reaching 
results, both to sport and to the race. These, of course, are only 
generalities ; when we come to details much more serious difficulties 
will have to be faced, and the creation of funds will not be the least. 
The Americans have already suggested that every alternate contest 
shall be held in the United States, and have hinted that 

If this matter of an International Athletic Festival to be held every three or 
four years is to be taken up seriously, what more auspicious year to inaugurate it 
than that of our World’s Fair, when the eyes of the universe are upon us? 

If this friendly but aggressive spirit of emulation continues 
among our cousins in the United States, a body which would be 
thoroughly representative of the amateur athletes of England will 
have to issue a general challenge to the whole English-speaking race 
to run them, row them, jump them, or anything else they like ; and 
though we are so frequently reminded of our dotage, I don’t think 
we shall come off so badly. 

Those who are working away at this scheme are not troubling them- 
selves about cricket, for as the popularity of the game now stands, 
and as everything in this contest will have to be first class with no 
handicapping, cricket resolves itself into an affair between Australia 
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and England, though Lord Harris thinks that if a South African and 
other second-rate elevens had a chance of competing with first-class 
teams during the festival, such a trial would do them good. It isa 
matter, however, not worth troubling about, for both the Secretary of 
the Marylebone Cricket Club and the Secretary of the Oval, with other 
well-known cricketers, favour the scheme, and will use all theirinfluence 
to work in with it. Lord Sheffield’s generous offer to take out a team 
to Australia, to play three test matches, ought to be a direct incentive 
to wealthy Australians to take away from their cricketing teams who 
visit this country the stigma of being as much animated by financial 
aims as that of the desire to keep the game alive. But these remarks 
only by the way, as well as the passing thought that the present visit 
of New Zealand athletes to compete in the championship meeting is 
an object lesson in favour of my scheme. Suppose, instead of the 
present team being merely New Zealand athletes, they were a team 
representative of the whole of Australasia, after preliminary contests, 
with what international interest would their career be watched; and 
it would have cost no more to send Australasian than New Zealand 
champions, whose expenses, I believe, are defrayed by their club, 
aided by public subscription. During the whole of their tour a fede- 
rated Australasia would have sympathised in their defeats and their 
successes, as a federated Australia, for the time being, shared the 
anxieties of the cricketers’ tour. ‘With regard to rowing, I will only 
say in a general way that a race between the winners of the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat-race and the winners of the Yale and Harvard 
boat-race would be very interesting—I think even more interesting, 
because the idea is already popular, than between eights represent- 
ing England and America, and that such a contest would be almost 
perfect if Australia sent also its inter-university winning crew to 
compete against the representative of the older branches of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. 

If, contemporaneously with this festival, carefully selected bodies 
of men representing the military and naval resources of the Empire, 
especially India, could be gathered together, an instructive mutual 
lesson might be given. As suggested originally, the War Office, with 
its efficient transport service, could economically arrange this martial 
fraternisation, and, wherever he is, the soldier must be kept by the 
taxpayer. Ifa pageant is to follow the proposed contest, we must 
have some red coats and picturesque costumes. In India, it may here 
be remarked, the Viceroy, the Governor of Madras, and the Governor 
of Bombay favourably regard the general scope of the scheme, and 
are ready to give it a helping hand when more matured. 

So much, then, for the general outline of this proposed festival, 
during which a consultative and informal council of the race should 
take place, for there are many questions upon which the common 
counsel of the race might be of great service and help to avoid many 
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unnecessary difficulties, long since solved by one but novel to another 
section of the race. If worked in a proper way, the proposed festival 
would attract a large number of leading men to the mother country, 
and the result of their deliberations or discussions might be put in 
some formal shape. At any rate, whatever is done, red-tapeism must 
be avoided, and any action even indirectly suggestive of patronage 
or control on the part of the State must be unhesitatingly dis- 
couraged. 
J. ASTLEY COOPER. 





THE LAST GREAT ROMAN 


In the course of that curious medley—partly amusing, partly tedious 
—The Doctor, Southey moralises on the uncertainty of fame. ‘ What 
do we know,’ he asks, ‘ of Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman and Chaleol, 
and Darda, the sons of Mahol, whom it was accounted an honour for 
Solomon to have excelled in wisdom? Where is now the knowledge 
for which Gwalchmai ab Gwyar, and Llechan ab Arthur, and Rhiwal- 
lawn Wallt Banadlen were leashed in a triad as the three physiologists 
or philosophers of the Isle of Britain, “‘ because there was nothing of 
which they did not know its material essence, and its properties, 
whether of kind, or of part, or of quality, or of compound, or of 
coincidence, or of tendency, or of nature, or of essence, whatever it 
might be?” . .. Are there ten men in Cornwall,’ he continues, 
‘who know that Medacritus was the name of the first man who carried 
tin from that part of the world? What but his name is known of 
Romanianus, who, in St. Augustine’s opinion, was the greatest genius 
that ever lived? And how little is his very name known now ?’ 

It humbles one to realise that immortality is a matter of chance; 
that no sooner is one who has borne a leading part in the affairs of 
his country, or even of his planet, laid low, than his memory is 
exposed to a process, which works ever faster as each new page is 
added to the world’s history—the process of effacement. 

Effacement—the result neither of the historian’s neglect nor of 
popular caprice, but of some inscrutable agency which, while it allows 
certain personalities to be kept in remembrance of the nations, causes 
others to sink in the vast unrecorded host of thedead. Vizere fortes 
—names that once must have sounded from every lip have ceased to 
be uitered, or are repeated but as unsuggestive syllables: counte- 
nances before which men must have bowed in reverence or cowered in 
fear would cause no thrill to-day if they appeared in our streets. 
Rulers of men—kings, statesmen, soldiers, lawgivers; teachers of 
men—priests, poets, artists, philosophers—we know but a fraction 
even of the names of those whose words and works are bearing fruit 
among us to this day. It is difficult to trace this process to any 
cause more definite than chance. To every cabdriver the name of 
Julius Cesar presents the image of a real personage; but mention 
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the name of Septimius Severus, and even in this the twenty-first 
year of compulsory education you will not find one in five hundred 
who remembers anything about him. Yet, of the two Emperors, the 
influence of Severus upon our national habits and laws has been the 
more direct and enduring. 

So fitful a record is human history—so capricious the decree 
which weaves some names into the people’s fancy and enshrines them 
in ballad and tradition, while consigning others to oblivion or, at 
best, to neglect. 

Objection on ethnological grounds may be taken to the title of 
this paper, for the Roman race endures, of course, to this day, and 
many illustrious names examples of its ancient virtue occur in modern 
history ; but, limiting the word to its imperial, yet narrower signifi- 
cance, of those who sustained a great part in the last scenes of the 
mighty empire overturned by Alaric the Goth, there was none who 
bore himself so bravely, or who did so much to avert the calamities 
which quenched European civilisation, as Flavius Stilicho, chief 
minister and master-general to the Emperor Honorius. The indif- 
ference with which his memory has been treated is not caruit quia 
vate sacro, for Stilicho had his devoted and perhaps over-unctuous 
panegyrist in the poet Claudian; but lately it has been stirred by 
odious charges against his integrity; and Mr. Bury, in a work of 
much interest,’ has presented an estimate of this great commander’s 
character and motives which seems to be as much exaggerated in 
one direction as Claudian may have been in the other. Mr. Bury has 
accumulated every shred of evidence in favour of Rufinus, the minister 
of Arcadius, and in detriment of Stilicho, the minister of Honorius ; 
and it concerns us to review the character of the last Roman ruler 
who administered the affairs of the British provinces. 


Born of a race which historians call Frankish, anthropologists 
term Teutonic, and we generally speak of as German, Stilicho seems 
to have been the embodiment of those stout qualities of mind and 
body which have made the Germanic race the dominant people of 
the modern world. All we know of his parentage is that he was 
the son of a German cavalry officer. Stilicho was a soldier almost 
from boyhood. He entered the army shortly after the battle of 
Hadrianople in the year 378 a.D. That battle resulted in the most 
frightful calamity that had, up to that time, overtaken the eagles 
of Rome. It was the first forerunner of that long series of disaster, 
in which the great fabric of the Empire, already rent by its own 
weight from summit to base, was to crumble to irretrievable ruin. 

A defeat involving the death of the Emperor Valens, two master- 
generals, thirty tribunes, and forty thousand men of lower rank, might 
surely have roused the Roman commanders, if anything of the ancient 

) History of the Later Roman Empire, by J. H. Bury. London, 1889, 
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spirit remained, and recalled them to the sterner discipline that had 
fallen out of fashion; it might have wakened the people from the 
indolence that had grown with their increasing wealth. Alas! for 
the days of Rome’s greatness, when long marches, heavy armour, and 
simple fare were the soldier’s training. There had grown up a senti- 
mental dislike to impose upon men any hardship or fatigue that 
might be dispensed with. Those who are lapped in luxury grow 
incurably selfish; it interferes with their own ease to see others 
labouring under heavy burdens. So it had come to pass, even under 
the soldier-Emperor Theodosius, that the voluptuous contagion had 
affected the army in all its ranks. One after another the legions 
were allowed to lay aside their defensive armour; to rely on bows 
and arrows, slings and catapults, rather than on sword and spear—on 
rapid evolutions rather than endurance of fatigue. Constant parades 
in heavy marching order (and heavy marching order was no figure 
of speech in the days when the equipment of a foot soldier was 
equal to more than half his own weight)—constant parades in 
heavy marching order were the only means by which men could be 
trained to endure their load in the field; yet even the thoughtful 
historian Josephus betrays the drift of popular sympathy when he 
observes that the Roman infantry differ little from mules of burden. 

So the cuirass, the heavy spear, even the helmet, were condemned 
as barbarous and obsolete—laid aside in time of peace, the men could 
not endure their weight in war; and this at the very time when the 
most formidable enemy of Rome—the Goth—was clothing his troops 
with chain-mail and plate-armour. 

At a time when a nation’s wealth is increasing steadily, when 
comfort becomes common in every degree of life and the luxury of 
the rich becomes excessive, it is very difficult to convince people that 
hardship is part of a soldier’s calling, and that breach of discipline 
must be severely punished. Thus, two years ago, when, a batta- 
lion of Guards becoming insubordinate, mutiny was visited by 
imprisonment of the ringleaders and the regiment was sent to 
Bermuda, certain well-meaning folks raised an outcry, and a meet- 
ing was held in Hyde Park to protest against the harshness of the 
sentence. But all history teaches us this, that unless an army is 
kept in perfect discipline and subordination, it is not only a costly, 
but a dangerous encumbrance. 

However, in joining the Roman cavalry, Stilicho entered a branch 
of the service which had in no degree deteriorated ; on the contrary, 
since the days of Julius Cesar, 400 years previous, the cavalry had 
constantly been growing in importance and efficiency. Under the 
Republic each legion (numbering 5,000 or 6,000 strong) included 
about 300 cavalry, divided into troops of fifty to act on the flanks of 
each cohort or battalion. But under the imperial government, as the 
resou”ces of the provinces were developed, a large force of cavalry was 
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organised in separate regiments, quite distinct from the legions, and 
recruited almost exclusively from men not of Italian race. Indeed, 
the legions themselves contained, in these later days, but a small pro- 
portion of what we should understand as Romans, i.e. natives of Italy. 
Abundance of employment in the households or on the country estates 
of the great plutocrats made Italians laggard to enlist; and the ranks 
were filled for the most part with men drawn from all parts of the vast 
territory in Europe, Asia, and Africa over which the sway of Rome 
extended. The legion which remained longest in Britain—the Sixth, 
known by the proud title of Victrix, Pia, Fidelis—was composed at 
first of Spaniards and Gauls; latterly, no doubt, it would largely con- 
sist of native Britons. Attached to these legions there were troops 
known as auxiliaries, native regiments raised in every province of the 
Empire, just as we have native Indian regiments at this day. 

Young Stilicho’s extraordinary stature and strength, his skill with 
bow, broadsword, and javelin, soon brought him into notice and secured 
his promotion. Claudian, whose verse has suffered unfairly in Hawkins’s 
limping translation, records the impression made by his hero’s first 


appearance : 
Where’er thou movedst through the city space, 
To thee, though but a soldier, crowds gave place ; 
The silent homage of the people shown 
Anticipated honours from the throne. 


He cannot have been more than five-and-twenty when the 
Emperor Theodosius, with a soldier’s sure instinct, chose him to 
conduct a difficult and delicate embassy to the Persian court. On 
his return from this mission to Constantinople, where Theodosius then 
held his court, Stilicho received a dazzling reward for his success in 
the hand of the beautiful and accomplished Serena, niece and adopted 
daughter of the Emperor. Thenceforward his rise from one import- 
ant office to another was rapid, till, about the year 385, he was 
appointed Master-General of the cavalry and infantry, an office com- 
bining the military power of a modern commander-in-chief with the 
political influence, of a secretary of state. At a time and under a 
constitution in which diplomacy was but thinly veiled strategy, such 
an office as this implied a position of power to which we can only 
find a modern parallel in that lately held by Prince Bismarck. 

But it was not during the lifetime of his patron that the full 
force of Stilicho’s character could take effect. Theodosius, one of the 
few rulers to whom, by catholic consent, has been accorded the title 
of ‘the Great,’ overshadowed the personalities of all his subordinates. 
The sagacious politician and successful soldier who prevailed to re- 
unite under his personal sway the two realms of East and West, 
endured no rivalry in his rule. He was the last who governed this 
vast dominion as a whole; at his death, in 395, the Eastern Empire 
passed to his son Arcadius, the Western to his son Honorius. 
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A parallel has been suggested between the relations of Stilicho 
and his master and those of Prince Bismarck with the Emperor William. 
But Theodosius was a far stronger character than the late German 
Emperor. The former acted in concert with, but would not be con- 
trolled by, his minister. Nevertheless up to a certain point there 
was much in the German Bismarck that recals the German Stilicho. 
Each was the iron link uniting throne and people ; each was charged 
with maintaining the authority of a number of empty thrones; of 
framing and enforcing laws on conquered nations, and keeping a rest- 
less population in fairly good humour ; of remodelling the army, so 
as to hold by the sword that which the sword had won. : 

But, with the death of either Emperor, the analogy ceases. With 
his last breath in 395 Theodosius committed to Stilicho the care of 
_ his two sons. 

It is vain to speculate how the whole tenor of medisval and 
modern history might have been altered had Stilicho proved equal to 
the task of advising and controlling both the boy Emperors, Arcadius 
and Honorius. It was a magnificent scheme: it failed probably because 
its execution exceeded the power of mortal man ; for we can trace no 
weakness of resolution, no flaw in design, no failure of courage and 
sagacity in the soldier-statesman who undertook it. 

Even the unsuccessful attempt to carry it out shows the grandeur 
of Stilicho’s character. Relentless in the chastisement of revolt or of 
opposition to his will, he rarely stooped to the cruelty that was so 
characteristic of the times, and which stained in places even the 
bright record of Theodosius. For instance, when the repeated 
treachery of Rufinus, the minister of Arcadius at Constantinople, 
made Stilicho resolve on putting him to death, the decree was 
carried out without compunction by Gainas the Goth; but the 
Grecian law, which involved in the execution of a traitor that of his 
wife and family also, was set aside in compliance with the higher 
law of Christian mercy, and these were allowed to end their days in 
a monastery. 

Stilicho was ambitious, no doubt, and it has been said that 
ambition is but an exalted form of selfishness; nevertheless he dis- 
dained to enrich himself after the custom of the great lieutenants of 
the day. Though he was never deterred from conquest by the cost, 
yet he did not hesitate to sacrifice projects, however brilliant, if the 
road to success was not clearly mapped before him. Thus, when the 
death of Rufinus set free the administration of affairs at Constanti- 
nople, he undertook himself to be the administrator of both Empires, 
till the time should come for welding them together once more 
in a mighty whole. But it was soon revealed to him that the subtle 
and jealous temper of the Greeks made impossible their fusion with 
the sterner races of the West: there is then no trace of hesitation in 
the promptness with which he relinquished the design, withdrew to 
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Italy, and devoted himself to strengthening the dominion of 
Honorius. 

It testifies to the Master-General’s fidelity that throughout his 
whole career he bent his whole energy, not to his own aggrandise- 
ment, but to maintaining the dignity of the miserable weakling 
Honorius, in whose name every act of state was performed. 

Revolutions in those days came suddenly and were transacted 
swiftly. By his influence over the army and their devotion to him, 
the Master-General might, had he been so minded, have become 
Emperor of the West ; but, from first to last, he never seems to have 
faltered in loyalty to Honorius. In this loyalty his detractors detect 
nothing loftier than astute statecraft and selfish prudence. It was 
simpler and safer to rule in the name of an imperial puppet than to 
run, in his own person, the hazards besetting the Emperor himself. 
To one of Stilicho’s mental fibre and military genius, the tedious 
ceremony of the Court would have been intolerable ; he preferred the 
reality to the semblance of power. On the other hand, it must be 
granted that, in whatsoever degree his purpose may have been 
moulded by expediency, in effect Stilicho carried to splendid fulfil- 
ment the pledge given to the dying Theodosius, and, by watchful 
devotion and firm administration, postponed for a few years the dis- 
solution of the Empire. 

Yet this Honorius was but the sorry scion of a noble sire. He 
was but ten years old when he succeeded to the Imperial diadem of 
Theodosius ; a child with all the feebleness and none of the charm of 
childhood. Radicals might use as arguments against the system of 
hereditary rule the timidity and gluttony which were the salient 
features of the boy-Emperor’s character—the constitutional indolence 
that was only interrupted by punctual attention to the wants of his 
poultry. 

Stilicho was to return once more to Greece. Alaric, king of the 
Goths, had invaded Attica with a powerful host; the despised 
barbarian had profited by the advance of military and scientific 
knowledge, till he proved himself an over-match for the troops of 
Arcadius on more than one field. Already Corinth, Sparta, Argos, 
and Megara were heaps of smouldering ruins, to linger among which 
was intolerable because of the stench from thousands of dead bodies. 
The roadways were encumbered with corpses and with heaps of spoil 
flung aside by the conquerors, who cared only to load their cars with 
the choicest portions. Of the country people, those who had not 
been slain among the ripening crops had fled to the shelter of the 
mountains and Arcadian woods; women perished beside husbands 
and children, except such as were spared to pay the more frightful 
penalty of beauty. Even Athens was on the brink of destruction, 
when some spark of compunction or prick of shame made Alaric 
refrain at the last moment from handing the city of Minerva over to 
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torch and sword, exacting instead, as a ransom, almost the whole funds 
of the town as well as the wealth of its citizens. 

It was then, in the extremity of their distress, that the very men 
who had plotted the ruin of Stilicho, repeatedly attempted his 
assassination, and finally expelled him from their shores, implored 
him to return to save them. Desolate as their country was, dis- 
tracted as they themselves were by opposite counsels and treacherous 
intrigue, surely it must have been an evil experience for these 
ministers of Arcadius when they had to crave for the return of the 
great general they had driven into exile. It has been alleged that, 
in this prompt response to the appeal of his ancient colleagues, 
Stilicho had secret hopes of restoring his own influence at Constanti- 
nople and resuming the attempt to rule East and West as one 
- Empire. Be that as it may, there was something of steel in the 
man who could smother all resentment for past injuries. 

It would have been easy for him to find an excuse for not lending 
succour to Arcadius, had he wished for one. There was hard fighting 
going on in Africa. Gildo the Moor, Roman governor of the African 
provinces, had proved faithless to his allegiance. He had raised 
the standard of rebellion, proclaimed the independence of the African 
provinces, and, with an army of 70,000, very nearly succeeded in 
establishing it. 

It is well known now that, in this, Gildo received secret aid and 
encouragement from the court of Constantinople, though it is difficult 
to believe that Stilicho had any suspicion of it at the time. Having 
regard to the promptness with which he responded to the appeal of 
Arcadius, his knowledge of these intrigues implies almost superhuman 
magnanimity. 

Landing a large army near Corinth, he drove before him the 
forces of Alaric, and, after several days of hard fighting, invested the 
position of the invaders on the flanks of Mount Pholoe. Then, for 
the first time, the two greatest commanders of the age stood face to 
face ; for the first time Stilicho received proof that there existed 
another not inferior to himself in military genius. By a well-con- 
ceived but hazardous flank march, Alaric drew his army from the 
maze of entrenchments cast round his position by the Roman general, 
and made good his escape into Epirus. Delivered from imminent 
annihilation, he at once entered into negotiations with the ministers 
of Arcadius, who concluded a treaty with the invader who had laid 
their noblest cities in ashes, drained their treasury, slaughtered 
their unresisting countrymen, and covered with infamy their wives 
and daughters. Under the treaty Alaric was declared Master-General 
of Eastern Illyricum, while the reward bestowed on Stilicho for pre- 
serving the existence of the court of Constantinople was a command 
to withdraw at once and for ever from the dominions of Arcadius. 
It is at this point in the career of Stilicho that the chief charges 
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preferred against him, and endorsed by Mr. Bury, take their rise. 
That writer states his belief that the German Stilicho had been all 
along the confederate of the German Alaric, and that he connived 
at the Gothic general’s escape from the entrenchments of Mount 
Pholoe. 


For such a supposition (he says) we might find support in the circumstance 
that the estates of Rufinus were spared by the soldiers of Alaric: it would be 
intelligible that Stilicho suggested the plan in order to bring odium upon 
Rufinus. 


Surely this is the exaggeration of suspicion. That Alaric’s soldiers 
spared the property of Rufinus suggests to plain folk an under- 
standing between Alaric and Rufinus; but Mr. Bury’s imagination, 
possessed with the blackness of Stilicho’s character, strains at this 
gnat of explanation and swallows the complicated camel of his 
own creation. The only other evidence of collusion between Stilicho 
and Alaric which he adduces, consists in certain negotiations which 
were entered into, broken off, and from time to time renewed. But 
are not these just what might have been expected to take place 
between a sagacious minister and a powerful foe ? 

Stilicho had implacable foes elsewhere than in Constantinople. 
Palace intrigue throve apace in the atmosphere of Honorius’s luxurious 
court at Milan ; to Olympius and other ministers of State and court 
officials he was the object of bitter jealousy. That his position 
remained supreme, in spite of repeated absence on military service, 
was due in great measure to the watchfulness and ability of his wife 
Serena. Claudian’s eulogy upon those whom it was his interest and 
office to exalt must be received with reserve, but less emotional writers 
of that time have testified to the character of this remarkable woman. 
In proportion as Germanic influence increased and German ministers 
became more powerful, the vivid, swift wits of women swayed more 
and more the slower minds of men. In the East, Eudoxia, wife of 
Arcadius and the child of German parents, possessed an influence in 
politics not less than that of Serena in the West. 

In dealing with the rebellion of Gildo in Africa, Stilicho availed 
himself of the deadly hatred that existed between that usurper and 
his younger brother Mascazel. He placed the latter in command of 
three Gallic legions and a body of Nervian auxiliaries—a force that 
bulked respectably on paper, but, so sadly were the legions shrunk 
from their ancient strength, numbered but 5,000 all told. It was a 
mere handful in presence of the 70,000 that swarmed round the 
standards of Gildo; yet the same discipline which, in the same 
continent, has enabled British troops in late years to prevail against 
a fanatic rabble, justified Stilicho’s bold design. Intrepidly and skil- 
fully handled by the Roman general, his well-armed veterans brought 
the disorderly mob of savages to utter rout, and put to flight the 
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usurper and his staff. Gildo soon after perished by his own hand, 
and the African provinces were once more secure. 

Well had Mascazel done the work committed to him; but in 
certain corrupt conditions of the State conspicuous success is more 
dangerous than failure; he was destined to add one more to the 
dismal catalogue of those whose devotion Rome rewarded with death. 
A mystery covers the brave Mascazel’s fate and casts a deep shadow 
across the bright record of Stilicho. That the brilliance of the Moor’s 
exploits should excite jealousy among the carpet-knights who thronged 
the palace of Honorius was but natural; the ascendency he had 
gained in Africa, coupled with his own position as son of a powerful 
Moorish prince and brother of the two fallen tyrants, Firmus and 
Gildo, may have excited reasonable apprehension in the minds of 
Imperial ministers ; the Government may have held proofs, of which 
. we now know nothing, that Mascazel, like other successful generals, 
was the head of a dangerous conspiracy ; but that his brother-in-arms 
and commander, whose commission he had so gallantly carried out, 
should have connived at his assassination, implies perfidy we would 
fain disbelieve if we could. Yet it hardly admits of doubt that, if 
Stilicho did not, as has been alleged, by his own act force Mascazel 
over the parapet of a bridge, across which they were riding together, 
he watched him fall over and withheld the assistance that might have 
saved him from drowning. For such a horrid act of treachery it 
would be hard to find excuse, even in the moral code of a violent age. 

Africa having been subdued, Stilicho concentrated his attention 
on home politics. Serena, his wife, was first cousin to the Emperor 
Honorius ; the tie between the real and nominal rulers of the Empire 
was now to be strengthened by the marriage of Honorius with Maria, 
the daughter of Stilicho and Serena. Sentimentally, the occasion 
was sombre enough, involving as it did the union of a blooming girl 
to asickly pusillanimous boy of thirteen ; but its political importance 
fired Claudian to his highest poetic flight. The Fescennines in which 
he sings the nuptials are the most musical verses he ever wrote. 

For some years before this, events in the British provinces had been 
the cause of much anxiety, especially in that part of the island lying 
between the walls of Hadrian and Antonine—that is, including the 
greater part of what are now the Scottish lowlands. Incessant raids 
by Picts from the north and by Scots from Erin had wasted the dis- 
trict of Strathclyde, recently formed into the separate province of 
Valentia, and corresponding pretty nearly with the modern Scottish 
lowlands. The people had, in some degree at least, become Christians ; 
but between the Nith and the Mull of Galloway, shut off from Strath- 
clyde by a rugged mountainous tract, lived the Attacott Picts of 
Galloway, still pagan, and of restless, warlike habits—bellicosa homi- 
num natio, as Jerome calls them. Time after time their insurrec- 
tions had been quelled by the Roman generals and their fighting 
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men enrolled as soldiers and sent to the Continent; but, as soon as 
the land became repeopled, hatred of their hereditary foes, the 
Britons of Strathclyde, impelled them to fresh hostilities. This 
might be tolerated so long as the Romans had plenty of troops at 
their disposal to restore order; but now, when every cohort that 
could be moved was being drawn away to strengthen the defences of 
Italy, it became necessary to extinguish the perpetual feud. It 
seems to have occurred to Stilicho that the most effective way of 
civilising the Attacotts was to make Christians of them. It is not 
clear what creed he himself professed. Christianity was at that 
time the religion favoured by the Government, though, even in 
Rome, the temples of the dethroned gods still drew many worshippers. 
The Arian heresy had rent the Church into two hostile camps ; 
thousands of both sexes were flocking into the newly founded mon- 
asteries; the ardour of missionaries grew as fresh fields were opened 
to them. Stilicho was probably philosophically indifferent to all 
religions alike ; but, having resolved on the conversion of the Attacotts, 
he set about it with characteristic energy. He would no doubt 
apply to the Pope, Siricius, for a competent preacher. Of priests 
there were plenty in Rome, but not all of the stuff to make good 
missionaries. St. Jerome lashed the luxury of his brethren of the 
cloth at that period. 


There are others [he says] (I am speaking of my own order) who enter the 
priesthood and diaconate in order that they may visit women with greater freedom, 
All their care is about their clothes and that they are sweetly perfumed, and that 
there should be no wrinkles in their boots, Their hair is crimped with curling- 
tongs, their fingers glisten with rings, and, lest the damp street should soil their 
soles, they mince along on tiptoe. Such seem to be rather bridegrooms than 


clergy. 


But although in this, the fourth century after Christ, there were 
priests of the worldly type of the abbé of the later French monarchy, 
there were also others of stricter life and simpler habits. Of the 
latter stamp was a young man, Ninian by name, the son of noble 
parents in North Britain, who had been in Rome for some years pre- 
paring for the priesthood. Fired with the dauntless energy of six- 
and-twenty, chastened by the searching discipline imposed by the 
Church upon her novices, possessing in addition the advantage of 
high lineage, which was no mean qualification among the Picts—a 
people who of all others set great store by birth, making all things, 
even office and occupation, hereditary—Ninian was the very man for 
a hazardous mission among a savage nation, commonly reported to 
be cannibals, and upon him the duty was wisely laid. The success 
of Ninian’s enterprise is well known. Landing on the stormy coast 
of Galloway, he built, within sound of the waves of Solway, the 
Candida Casa, or White House—the first Christian church of stone 
in Alba—and from that centre converted to Christianity, first the 
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Attacotts, and then the Picts north of Forth and Clyde. In almost 
every county of Scotland place-names carry the memory of the first 
bishop of Galloway through the fifteen centuries that have rolled by 
since his death. 

Ninian’s mission began in 396, and its result justified the diplo- 
macy of Stilicho. The conversion of the Attacott Picts was followed 
by some years of tranquillity in North Britain—a state of matters to 
which, it must be confessed, the presence of the veteran Sixth 
Legion—Victrix, Pia, Fidelis—in no small degree contributed. But 
the day was at hand when the Roman power was to be for ever with- 
drawn from Britain. War clouds, long lowering, began to roll nearer 
and darker along the Alps; every soldier that could be mustered 
must be recalled to defend the heart of the Empire. Recruiting 
was almost at a standstill. Could the mere human clay have been 
found, the fiery genius of Stilicho would soon have hardened it into 
warlike material. But the indolent patricians, themselves averse to 
the fatigues of military life, sapped the strength of the army by the 
enormous retinues which they vied among themselves to maintain. 
Tens of thousands who, in simpler times, would have filled the 
skeleton ranks of the legions, were employed on the country demesnes 
of these magnates. Further, ‘an incredible number of able-bodied 
citizens were withdrawn from the service of the State by the monastic 
impulse, under which men of all ages, taking on themselves extra- 
vagant vows, shut themselves up in religious houses or trooped off 
to the desert in the train of some fanatic eremite. 

Alaric showed signs of stirring from his five years of inaction in 
Illyricum ; inaction which, according to Mr. Bury, was part of the 
treasonable compact with Stilicho—which seems, however, more likely 
to have been necessary to prepare a sufficient force till a favourable 
moment arrived for a descent upon Italy. Now he began his advance, 
and so irresistible did it appear that, if we may believe Claudian, 
Stilicho withstood alone, and, for the time, successfully, Olympius 
and the other ministers of Honorius, who frantically urged the 
Emperor to fly to Gaul. But at the moment an arduous expedition 
had to be made into the heart of the Rhetian Alps, where Alaric’s 
agents had been fomenting discontent among the loyal mountaineers. 
Once established among these mountains, the Goth might have held 
the plains of Lombardy at his mercy. Not an hour could be spared ; 
to the physical difficulties of such an expedition in winter was added 
the perplexing diplomacy essential to its success. Ina business of this 
nature, requiring the highest qualities of generalship and statecraft, 
Stilicho could rely on no one but himself; so, leaving the court at 
Milan but weakly guarded, and trusting to return before Alaric could 
cross the frontier, he set sail with his army up the Lake of Como. 
But the seasons played him false; the furious floods which, when the 
snow begins to melt, fill the river-beds of northern Italy, were this 
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year delayed by prolonged frost and opposed no barrier to the advanee 
of the Goths. 

In the next few weeks followed some of the most exciting military 
episodes the world has ever seen; one regrets that the chivalrous 
fancy and graphic touch of Washington Irving was never enlisted for 
their description. Stilicho, returning from a successful expedition 
among the Alps, was horrified to find the country between the 
Addua and Milan overrun by Alaric’s troops. Honorius was shut up 
in Asta, a town of Liguria (known to modern tourists by the sweet 
vino d’ Asti), where he had been overtaken in full flight to Gaul. 

Time was everything; once let the impious hand of the Goth 
touch the sacred person of the Emperor and the spell would be 
broken—the name of Rome would be no more. All the bridges were 
in the enemies’ hands ; to attack and carry them would take too long. 
But Stilicho—the old cavalry officer—knew the arm on which he 
could rely, nor did he so rely in vain. Putting himself at the head 
of his cavalry, he swam the Addua, swept across the fifty miles of 
plain that lie between that river and Asta, cut his way through the 
besieging army, and, entering the town, brought confidence and 
counsel among the distracted fugitives. An exploit such as this were 
in itself enough to make a soldier’s fame. Howthe gallant general’s 
heart, wearied with the devious toils of statecraft, must have burned 
as he rode among his veteran troopers !—how he must have scorned 
the cravens to whom he had been obliged to entrust his Emperor! 
But more and weightier work remained to be done. The little force 
within the walls was beset by the far-reaching lines of Alaric. Could 
Stilicho rely on the messengers he had sent to recal the legions from 
Spain, from Gaul, from Britain? and would these legions arrive in 
time? They did. One by one they poured through the Alpine 
passes; gradually there was drawn around the besieger’s lines a 
second line of entrenchments, till Alaric was himself beleaguered. 
Finally, on Easter Sunday, the 29th of March, 403, was fought the 
great battle of Pollentia, which forced Alaric to raise the siege and 
to withdraw towards the north-west frontier. 

In this, the second time when these great rivals crossed swords, 
Mr. Bury sees nothing but a bloody farce. He affirms a secret 
understanding between Stilicho and Alaric, because the Gothic host, 
instead of being cut to pieces, was allowed to draw off. It is diffi- 
cult to recognise sober judgment in this suggestion, or to believe 
that these great commanders were such finished actors. 

In rear of this invasion another vast wave was gathering, and 
three years had scarcely run before it, too, broke on the Italian 
frontier. Rhodogast or Radagaisus, the Vandal, at the head, it has 
been said, of 200,000 fighting men, invested Florence, to the relief of 
which city the never-resting Stilicho advanced. 

The strategy which had broken the strength of Alaric at Mount. 
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Pholoe and at Asta was here repeated ; fortified lines were drawn round 
the army of Rhodogast. The Romans, drawing plentiful supplies 
from the Tuscan plains behind them, lay securely within their 
entrenchments, watching the besiegers die of starvation. With the 
death of Rhodogast, the dispersion and captivity of his surviving 
troops, Stilicho was hailed once again the deliverer of his country. 

So far at least as a country so far declined could be delivered ; 
but the national spirit was incurably diseased. Stilicho was pain- 
fully aware that his military resources were at an end. The army 
that overthrew Rhodogast was the sole and last army of the Empire. 
Alaric was still restless and threatening: if he could no longer be 
fought off, he must be bought off. It must have been a bitter thing 
for the proud Master-General to sign the bond under which Alaric, 
in consideration of a stipulated annual subsidy, renounced the 
service of Arcadius and vowed fealty to Honorius. When this was 
charged against him as proof of treason—when his impeachment in 
the Senate was called for by hungry rivals—might not Stilicho have 
turned on them and said, ‘Give me men, then! Had I but men, do 
you think I would stoop to pay tribute to the barbarian whom I 
have already twice overthrown ?’ 

The end was at hand—the shameful, cruel end. Honorius, by 
this time five-and-twenty, lent an easy ear to the suggestions of 
Olympius, ever the rival and bitter enemy of the Master-General. 
Working upon the dread of assassination, which, it is said, continu- 
ally haunted the miserable Emperor, Olympius persuaded him that 
Stilicho was plotting his death. By this means he obtained com- 
plete influence over Honorius, and inspired in him sullen resistance 
to his father-in-law’s policy. The mind of the public, meanwhile, 
was poisoned by reports, diligently circulated, of alleged intrigues 
carried on by Stilicho and Alaric ; indignation was inflamed by the 
payment of the tribute, until he who had been the army’s idol and 
the people’s hero became the object of hatred and suspicion. At 
last—oh, shameful day for Rome !—the mask was flung aside, and on 
the eve of the departure of an expedition to Gaul, Stilicho’s most 
trusted ministers and generals were massacred at Pavia. 

Stilicho was at Bologna when the news reached him. He had 
still around him a devoted band of officers and troops ready, as 
many of them were to prove, to shed the last drop of their blood for 
him. They called passionately upon him to lead them against the 
traitor Olympius and to let them sweep out the swarm of human 
vermin from the Palace. But, for the first time, Stilicho hesitated, 
either in rare indecision or, as his admirers declare, from horror of 
civil war; and eventually, being attacked by a body of Gothic 
soldiers, he was forced to fly to Ravenna. 

Then was enacted the same remorseless iniquity that had requited 
the services of the elder Theodosius, Mascazel the Moor, and many 
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another Roman general. Flavius Stilicho—a patriot so devoted, a 
commander so capable, a statesman so sagacious, that, had its cor- 
ruption allowed, he had prevailed to restore the Empire in all its 
vigour—was dragged from the Christian altar where he had claimed 
sanctuary, and, without form of trial, was butchered by the orders of 
one not fit to lace his shoes, 

Among all the beasts that breathe the air of heaven there is none 
so treacherous or so bloody as man. Not content with the murder of 
Stilicho, the Roman Senate decreed the extirpation of his family. 
Eucherius, his son, was led to the scaffold; a year later, Serena, the 
dauntless, the wise, the watchful, was strangled on a trumped-up 
charge of idolatry, and that at the very moment when Alaric, whom 
there was now no one to withstand, was thundering at the gates of 
Rome. The Christian Emperor Honorius was made to divorce his 
wife on no other pretext but that she was the daughter of Stilicho. 


Thus is brought to a close the record of the Last Great Roman. 
Served by him as a country may but rarely be served, the Empire 
was never again to receive the devotion of a soul so great or a head 
80 wise. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 





GLOBE-TROTTING IN NEW ZEALAND 


Ir is not quite evident why in the present day globe-trotting should 
be considered such an inadequate and frivolous mode of gaining in- 
formation, unless it be that the facilities of travel lead some to wander 
aimlessly over the world, without taking the trouble to cultivate 
their powers of observation or to interest themselves in the novel 
scenes and ideas presented to them. The shortest visit to a new 
country affords a more distinct picture of its life and scenery than 
the perusal of many volumes of travel, studied by a warm fireside in 
a comfortable house athome. Sir John Lubbock says in his Pleasures 
of Travel that ‘the world belongs to him who has seen it ;’ and there 
is no doubt that a tour in New Zealand endows the wayfarer with a 
possession well worth acquiring. A great deal has lately appeared in 
print concerning the social and political aspect of the Australasian 
colonies, and the globe-trotter with pen in hand must beware of trotting 
over ground so full of bogs and quicksands. But it may perhaps be 
excusable to attempt to record impressions of the beauties and wonders 
of antipodean nature, and to share a new acquisition with those ‘ toilers 
and spinners’ whose leisure is insufficient to enable them to read the 
more perfect descriptions which are to be found in every library. 
There are two ways of reaching New Zealand from Australia, the 
pleasanter being to go by Tasmania, where the first thing that strikes 
the eye is the increase of colour on the earth, and the decrease of 
brilliancy in the atmosphere. The country seems greener, and the 
sky greyer, than in Australia ; and this difference becomes still more 
marked on arrival in New Zealand, where a new vegetation, and the 
complete absence of the eucalyptus, or gum tree, of our ‘ island 
continent ’ changes at once the whole character of the landscape. 
We were told on landing at the Bluff, a port at the southern extremity 
of the South Island, that we should now see the most southerly lamp- 
post in the world; but this satisfaction, if it were any, was speedily 
snatched from us by the reflection made by some one else, that there 
were probably lamp-posts nearer the South Pole, in Tierra del Fuego. 
And here is an instance of the difficulties which beset the traveller 
who attempts to draw general conclusions from his own experience, 
for it constantly happens that two apparently good authorities tell 
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him diametrically opposite things in the course of the same day. He 
soon discovers that it is extremely difficult to glean accurate informa- 
tion on the spot, and he probably takes refuge at last in year-books 
and other statistical works of the kind. Perchance he asks which is 
considered the more important town, Dunedin or Wellington? He 
will possibly be told by the first person he meets that Wellington has 
this distinction, as it is the seat of government ; the next person will 
doubtless explain that Dunedin is a long way ahead of Wellington 
in trade and commerce, and that it is a much finer town with 
a larger population. To some one else he perhaps remarks, ‘ How 
extremely interesting the Museum is at Christchurch, with its huge 
skeleton of the wingless bird Moa. I am told it is the finest existing.’ 
‘Oh, dear, no,’ the Dunedin man will reply, ‘there is a far more 
perfect specimen in Dunedin, which possesses the rudimentary wing 
bone ; if you are interested in such things you must not leave the 
country without seeing it.’ To some one else he may observe ‘ What a 
fertile valley that of the river Taeri seems to be; is it true that the 
best New Zealand cheese comes from that district ?’ The answer is 
promptly made, ‘ Certainly not: all the best cheese comes from the 
farms on the Canterbury Plains round Christchurch.’ Of course the 
political views laid before the unfortunate individual who hopes to 
understand something of the feeling of the people are still more 
divergent, and this no doubt is very much the same every- 
where; but what I think noticeable in New Zealand, as well as 
Australia, is the want of any standard of generally accepted views, 
which causes great local jealousies on all subjects. There seems 
an absence of established opinion and acknowledged leaders; but 
this probably is characteristic of a new country, where intercommuni- 
cation is difficult, the distances great, and everyone chiefly occupied 
in making a comfortable livelihood. Judging by external appear- 
ances, this is very generally achieved ; and the prosperous air of well- 
being which predominates in New Zealand makes it hard to realise 
what must have been the aspect of the country when the first settle- 
ments were established some fifty or sixty years ago. 

Although the sovereignty of England. had been proclaimed as 
early as 1787, the colony of Wellington was only founded in 1839 
by Lord Durham’s Land Company, and Christchurch by the Church 
of England Society under the auspices of Lord Lyttelton in 1850. 
Christchurch is now the centre of the fertile Canterbury Plains, but 
at that time there was scarcely a tree in the district—no wood for 
building or warming purposes, no native animals of any kind, nothing 
whatever for the colonist except what he brought with him. There 
were no remains even of savage life, for to that part of the South or 
Middle Island the Maori tribes had scarcely penetrated. Now you 
find a bright cathedral city, with comfortable houses and pretty 
gardens, and the winding river Avon, flowing slowly through the town, 
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overhung and hidden by beautiful weeping willows, said to have 
sprung from a cutting brought by a settler from Napoleon’s tomb at 
St. Helena. It is one of the few places in the colony where you feel 
transported again to the green peacefulness of the mother country, 
and there is a certain charm of languor in the long, broad, fertile 
plains around, terminated on the horizon by a chain of pale blue 
hills, whose peaks are outlined in winter by a thin covering of snow. 
In Dunedin, on the other hand, which was founded later by a Free 
Kirk of Scotland Company, you distinctly feel that you are in a 
Scotch town, with its handsome buildings and busy streets. Every- 
thing reminds you of the solid substantial earnestness of the Scotch 
people. It stands on a deep inlet of the sea, but the channel is ‘too 
shallow to allow the largest class of vessels to anchor at the quays, 
and much of the shipping remains at Port Chalmers, about nine 
miles distant. If Dunedin has a prosperous and busy air, Welling- 
ton seems impressed with a sense of its own importance. A man-of- 
war lies in the harbour, and the Government offices, said to be the 
largest wooden buildings in the world, remind you that this city is 
the seat of government. Owing to the proximity of the volcanic 
regions and the frequency of earthquakes, a large portion of the houses 
are built of wood, which somewhat mars the general aspect. But of all 
the chief towns of New Zealand, Auckland has by far the best situation. 
The lovely harbour, with its numerous smiling islands, is certainly one 
of the finest of all the magnificent harbours of the southern hemisphere, 
and its charms so absorb the visitor that the town, which covers a 
good deal of ground, hardly receives its fair share of attention. 
It comes next to Dunedin in population, and was virtually the capital 
until Wellington was recently selected on account of its more central 
position. 

To return to globe-trotting. The first trip we made on arrival 
was to the West Coast Sounds (Southern Island), in the steamer 
provided by the Government for various work and inspections along 
the coasts. It is called the Hinemoa, after the princess of the Maori 
legends on Lake Rotorua. She is described as having been of 
wonderful beauty, and sought for in marriage by two rival suitors of 
a neighbouring tribe. As her family would not permit her to marry 
the one she preferred, the story relates that one moonlight night 
she swam four miles across Lake Rotorua, guided by the sound of 
his flute, to the island of Mokoia, where he lived. Being without 
clothes, and perhaps a little cold, she hid herself, on landing, in a 
sheltered pool of natural warm water, still called after her, ‘ Hinemoa’s 
Bath.’ She was found here and carried off by her favoured lover. 
Her name is handed down in many of the native love-songs of her 
race, and the inhabitants of this island are proud to claim descent 
from her, though her subsequent adventures do not seem to have 
been equally successful. 
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Of these romantic Maoris we saw no trace as we steamed slowly up 
and down eleven of the thirteen sounds, each one differing from the 
other, and their beauty culminating in the last—the far-famed Milford 
Sound. When Captain Cook was exploring the coasts he penetrated 
into some of these inlets, but the entrances to many of them are 
almost invisible from the open sea, owing to the bold overlapping 
cliffs and headlands which protect them. Many abler pens than mine 
have described how the sea appears to have forced and eaten its way 
between precipitous mountains on either side, and has swept round 
into secluded bays, flowing softly inland, for distances varying from 
ten to twenty miles. This land-locked water, which lies still and 
calm, overshadowed by the hills, is so deep throughout that our ship 
was frequently made fast to the trunk of a tree on shore. The 
mountains often rise quite abruptly from the water, and are covered 
with luxuriant vegetation. Against the grey stone above, the eye 
catches the crimson glow of the red-flowering rata; below is a wilder- 
ness of green creepers and mosses, while the spreading fronds of the 
tall tree-ferns stand out brighter and more conspicuous than the 
evergreen and non-deciduous trees and bushes around. We were 
travelling in the month of February, which is late in the antipodean 
summer ; but there is no season of the falling leaf in the New Zealand 
forests, and trees called by the settlers native beech and birch belong 
to pine tribes unfamiliar to us in the Northern hemisphere. The 
ridges of mountains which surround and beautify these arms of the 
sea form an impenetrable barrier between them and the rest of the 
island. There is no resting-place for the foot of man in the steep 
thickets overspreading them, and only two discovered passes give 
access to the lake district on the other side. All is absolute solitude 
and silence, save where here and there a cascade breaks over the pre- 
cipices in silver threads, or volumes of water roar with their never- 
ending rush into caverns of rock below. No four-footed animals exist 
here; and during the nine days that we were steaming about, the 
only vestige of human life was one deserted hut—-usually the abode 
of a solitary man, whose food-supplies are brought once in six months 
by the Hinemoa, and who appears alternately to assume the character 
of a hermit and a mineralogist. 

The whole region is uninhabited and unexplored save in Milford 
Sound, where an energetic settler has reached the glacier on Mount 
Pembroke (6,700 feet high), and a gentleman from Wellington has 
ascended the bold, bare, rocky Mitre peaks (5,550 feet), and where 
also is a small prison settlement in charge of a head gaoler and 
seven warders. The prisoners are employed in making a road through 
one of the two passes to which I have alluded above. They move 
about quite freely, and the imprisonment only consists of being ‘unable 
to get away from the settlement without being either drowned or 
starved todeath. The gaoler seemed to have no power to make them 
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work, and to judge from the progress of the path, which we followed 
up to a lovely little lake in the Bush, they must spend their time 
very pleasantly and very idly. It is difficult to convey any idea of 
the charm of our walk to Lake Ada, by the side of a rapid rocky 
torrent, and on the edge of an unknown depth of forest. The tall 
timber trees, whose interlacing branches were laden with trailing 
creepers, shut out all view of the sky; but the sunlight glittered in 
showers of gold on a carpet of maidenhair, umbrella, and brilliant 
todea ferns, contrasting with the deep brown stems of the tree-ferns, 
which stood like sentinels around. Amidst this tangle of vegetation 
the only signs of life were a few birds. The Tui, or parson bird, a 
rather large blackbird with a white feather on each side of his neck, 
giving the resemblance to a clergyman’s bands from which he gets 
his English name, whistled a clear trilling song, something between 
that of the thrush and that of the nightingale ; the yellowish-brown 
bell-bird from time to time piped a note as clear as a silver bell; the 
beautiful large white-and-blue pigeon flew in and out among the trees ; 
and in the branches hopped, chirping and singing gaily, numbers of 
native canaries. 

It is a curious fact that these islands were devoid of human 
inhabitants and four-footed animals when the Maoris, who brought 
with them the rat and the dog, first landed in New Zealand. Several 
varieties of more or less wingless birds, however, existed ; and unless 
we take into consideration occasional lapses into cannibalism, these 
formed the only carnivorous food of the wanderers. In Darwin’s 
Voyage of the ‘ Beagle’ there is no mention of these birds in his 
account of his visit here; but their disappearance suggests the idea 
that wings may be a development produced by the necessity of self- 
preservation, owing to the depredations of man and beast. 

We were fortunate enough to procure live specimens from some 
of the prisoners in Milford Sound. The Kiwi is a brown night-bird, 
about the size of a guinea-fowl, with a long, narrow, curved beak, 
with which it pierces the ground to satisfy its appetite with worms 
and grubs. It has fine long pointed feathers, of which the Maoris 
make feather rugs by working them together with flaxen threads. 
The Kakapo resembles a large bright green parrot, and is very hand- 
some. The Wika, or wood-hen, is the most common and the 
smallest. The Kiwi, or Apteryx, has the least developed wing, and 
approaches most closely to the now extinct Moa, or Dinornis, of 
which, as I have before remarked, there are some fine skeleton 
specimens in the museums. Those at Christchurch run to a height 
of eleven feet, but lack the rudimentary wing-bone; in Dunedin 
there is one with it attached, and a beautiful skeleton is to be seen 
in the Natural History Museum in London. We had quite a collec- 
tion of live birds on the Hinemoa, as we captured various specimens 
of young black swans, paradise duck, and penguins, when boating 
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from the steamer. The method was to row after a young bird till 
it got frightened and dived, and finally, when tired out, it was 
caught in a sort of landing-net at the end of a long bamboo cane. 
The captives were destined for various zoological gardens, as unfor- 
tunately there seems a prospect of many of these native birds dying 
out, probably owing to the depredations of tourists and sportsmen. 
On this account the governor has lately caused a large island in one 
of the Sounds to be set aside as a reserve, where they will be neither 
shot nor captured for any purpose whatever. In addition to the 
wingless birds, there are fifty-nine different land birds, and many 
more water birds abound on the rocks and islands in the south and 
west. Penguins exist in multitudes, and our captain told us thousands 
of them swim away in the summer towards the South Pole to feed, 
whence, in spite of having traversed many leagues, they return so fat 
that they can hardly stand. When travelling, they form themselves 
into compact bodies, on the sea, of several hundreds each, and spread 
themselves out in line, at just sufficient distance to enable one group 
to communicate by a cry with another. It was explained to us that 
this curious and intelligent mode of proceeding was to enable them to 
search the sea for land, and to avoid missing it by a mistaken direc- 
tion ; but it seems hardly likely that their annual migration should be 
quite as vague as that would suppose, or that birds of a previous year 
should not remain as guides for a younger generation. 

Besides curious birds, we saw many strange and gruesome fish in 
the Sounds, usually large in size, and some with beautifully brilliant 
scales. A large blind eel that we caught was a very horrible object 
in spite of its bright pink colour. It writhed like a gigantic snake, 
and two faint white spots showed where its eyes should have been. 
Off Stewart Island we dredged for oysters, which were excellent, and 
also secured a collection of rare and lovely shells, including several 
specimens of the ‘ Imperator imperialis,’ with its lustrous pearl-like 
surface. It is now found plentifully, which does not diminish its 
beauty, but only its value, for it was at one time believed to be extinct 
and therefore very precious to collectors. Before we returned to the 
Bluff we landed at a half-caste Maori settlement on Stewart Island, 
which is the third of the New Zealand group, and where the inhabi- 
tants seem to indulge in the same love of bright colours and European 
dress that we noticed also in the native villages of the Northern 
Island. They lived chiefly by fishing and on ‘ mutton birds,’ a kind 
of seagull, ingeniously preserved, salted, and smoked in kelp. This 
seaweed is found in large quantities on the shore, and it can be blown 
out into large bladders about a yard long and sometimes eighteen or 
twenty inches wide. Wherever there was a flaw or hole, it was 
rendered air-tight by the insertion of a shell underneath, tied round 
tightly on the outside with native flaxen twine, and then the bag 
was filled with dried birds and carefully closed. 
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We met with no more Maoris till we reached the North Island, 
where they have their principal settlements. They are believed to 
have arrived in canoes from the Malay or Polynesian Archipelago, 
about five or six hundred years ago. The physique of those we saw 
was somewhat disappointing. The brilliant reds and yellows of their 
garments gave no picturesqueness to their European costume, nor did 
it enhance their dark hair and eyes, and their olive-coloured, much 
tattooed faces. Perhaps the hideous practice of tattooing may 
account for some of the incongruity of their appearance. The wooden 
huts or ‘wharries,’ with one room only, of which their villages or 
‘ pahs’ consist, are lined and thatched with the Phormiwm tenax or 
flax, and the Toe-toe, which closely resembles pampas grass. The tall, 
graceful, upright heads of this plant grow very plentifully along the 
edges of the creeks and streams, and form perhaps one of the most 
striking features of the otherwise somewhat bare volcanic country 
usually called the Hot Lake District. The scenery here produces the 
impression of being literally the end of creation, where the forma- 
tion of the earth’s crust is still incomplete, and where every rift 
shows the great motive power that underlies the surface of the 
globe ; invisible fire in all its manifestations—an irresistible agency, 
controlling, creating, crushing, consuming. And in daily companion- 
ship with this mysterious force lives half-savage man, quite undis- 
turbed by its marvels and dangers. For the Maoris build their 
‘wharries’ in the centre of all this turmoil. The pools of boiling 
water in the proximity serve to cook their potatoes and other food 
with ease and rapidity; and they spend their days bathing and 
lounging in those of cooler temperature, while the geysers around 
throw up their scalding fountains, and the steaming mud gurgies on 
every side. One of the most weird sights of all is the ‘ Devil’s Blow- 
hole’ at Wairaki—a large natural pit or shaft in the side of a 
wooded hill, from which every two or three minutes issue immense 
volumes of pure steam, with a distant subterranean roar, like the 
groans of some gigantic monster imprisoned in caverns below. The 
view from a spot near here is very striking, especially on a moonlight 
night. A long, narrow valley, or ravine, through which flows a 
stream of hot water, leads down to the open country; small clouds of 
white steam float out from the ground among the trees and vegetation 
along its side; one geyser after another, as far as the eye can reach, 
throws up its fountain of pearl-like water; and only the solemn 
mysterious booming, which you almost feel coming from the earth 
beneath you, breaks the silence of the fantastic scene. 

It is strange that the great eruption of Mount Tarawera in 1886, 
which destroyed the wonderful pink-and-white terraces, and in which 
over a hundred of the Maoris were buried alive, should not have fright- 
ened them away from these disturbed regions; but their lazy habits 
make them cluster round the haunts where they can'bathe, wash cook, 
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and keep warm without effort, while the tolls they levy on travellers who 
visit these natural wonders support them sufficiently in other ways. 
A native woman who acts as guide at Whakarewrewa, was one of the 
survivors of this eruption, and the remnant who were saved had taken 
refuge in her ‘ wharrie,’ which was all but submerged in the showers 
of sand and mud, that devastated the whole Maori village of Waitapo. 
Accidents are of frequent occurrence here, even in everyday life. 
Natives who live in these regions of nether-world terrors are often 
scalded to death in boiling mud, or entombed in burning clay, and 
we arrived just after such a misfortune had occurred to a young girl 
who had gone out to collect herbs for cooking purposes. She stepped 
off the beaten track to reach what she required, and was immediately 
engulfed in the soft burning bog, and scalded up to her waist before 
her screams could bring assistance. The natives helda regular wake, 
or festal meeting, before her burial, and the corpse was kept visible 
on the bier for three or four days. The funeral ceremonial included 
plenty of eating and drinking, and consisted of howling dirges and 
lamentations called ‘ tangis,’ joined in by all the members of the tribe. 
The annual Maori horse-races were taking place in the neighbouring 
town, and had also been numerously attended: by natives, who had 
come for them from the surrounding ‘ pahs.’ The effect of this com- 
bined revelry was very conspicuous in many of those we met riding 
home in the evening, much the worse for drink. Some of their 
women were with them, and rode astride at full gallop, jolting up 
and down, frequently with a wretched baby tied to their shoulders, 
its head wobbling loosely about in a semi-detached manner that 
looked both ludicrous and uncomfortable. 

The finest of the Maoris are to be seen in what is called the King 
Country and on the Wanganui River, where they are less in contact 
with white people, and less spoiled by the adoption of European 
habits. Some of the severest battles with the English settlers were 
fought about here, and by the treaties subsequently signed a great 
portion of the land is reserved to the natives. We were unable to 
visit this district, and the next tribes we saw were those of Russell, 
a township in the Bay of Islands, where they came off in their war- 
canoes to greet the Governor, and afterwards executed a war-dance 
in his honour. The canoes remain unchanged in construction from 
those in which they originally sailed when they first came to New 
Zealand, and are long and narrow and painted outside with rude 
designs. The one in which we were taken ashore was paddled by 
about thirty men seated in couples in the bottom of the boat. Their 
leader keeps time by waving a handkerchief, and the fifteen couple 
of short narrow paddles dip in and out of the water quite regularly, 
and so sharply and quickly that it appears as if the canoe was only 
being propelled by a series of umbrella-sticks. 

The idea of the war-dance with which they subsequently in- 
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dulged us is that of a miniature sham-fight organised as a reception 
for the visit of another tribe. The performers were all lying in 
ambush, and rushed suddenly out, wildly waving their spears and 
‘meres,’ while the leaders, shouting and yelling, performed all kinds 
of jumps, gyrations, and contortions, making hideous grimaces, their 
pink tongues lolling out of their tattooed mouths, and their eyes roll- 
ing as if they would fall out of their heads. The grotesqueness of 
the whole was completed by the various stages of European attire in 
which they appeared, for the chief performer wore a billycock hat 
and a suit of blue serge. Perhaps the native dress might have added 
grace to what seemed mere antics in coats and trousers, but we saw 
no Maoris in the costume of their race. It consists of a kind of kilt 
called a ‘ pehi,’ usually made from the long leaves of the Phormium 
tenax, rolled up into hollow canes of equal length, and fastened on 
to a band woven from the same plant, while a rug, also of this flax, 
into which long threads of black are worked at regular distances, is 
thrown over the shoulders for warmth. The Phormium tenaz, or 
New Zealand flax, is used by the Maoris for almost every conceivable 
purpose ; but now that they can more and more easily procure clothing 
and other necessaries from Europeans, all these native articles, as well 
as their strange carvings and feather rugs, are gradually dropping 
out of sight, and are no longer made or used to any great extent. 
The indiscriminate alternation of European and native habits and 
clothing cannot be very healthy, and may partly account for their in- 
creasing mortality. 

Even more destructive of vigour is the custom before alluded to 
which prevails in the volcanic districts, where the women and children 
spend most of the day sitting and bathing in the hot pools that abound. 
The globe-trotter passing through the Hot Lake District will not fail 
to be beguiled into some experience of this latter amusement, for he 
will find in the open air most picturesque bathing-places, warmed in 
the great cauldron of Nature herself. For the arrangement of these 
delightful baths, the streams flowing from the hot springs and geysers 
are widened out into a small lake or reservoir, and the bottom is levelled 
and gravelled. The banks are overgrown with ferns and mosses, 
weeping willows drooping their branches into the water, while the 
whole is surrounded with a wooden paling which effectually screens 
the bather, who disports himself in clear, skyblue, hot water, and 
thus combines the various attractions of a flowing stream and a hot 
bath in the open air. There are, of course, some springs which are 
medicinal, and for these there are regular systems of treatment, but 
a great many are only impregnated with sulphur and soda, and per- 
haps a little iron, and may be freely used by any one. 

In the Southern Island none of these peculiar natural features 
exist.; its scenery and characteristics seem to the ordinary observer to 
belong to a more advanced period of the earth’s formation, with 
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evidences of glacier, instead of volcanic, action. A great chain of high 
mountains stretches along the western side. Beautiful lakes lie at the 
base, where the rivers which irrigate the eastern plains take their rise. 
We were not able to visit Mount Aurangi, also called Mount Cook, 
about 2,000 feet lower than Mont Blanc, nor had we time to see the 
Tasman Glacier, said to be the largest in the world. It is about twenty 
miles long and of an average breadth of two miles. Our chief ex- 
cursion was by steamer to the head of Lake Wakatipu, which curls 
round among the mountains for about fifty miles, and is somewhat in 
the shape of the letter S. The view up the valley at the end gives a. 
magnificentamphitheatre of snow-capped peaks, with the snowy mass of 
the giant Mount Earnshaw in the distance. The settlers show a want 
of originality in giving such names as Ben Lomond, Lochnagar, the: 
Dart, Kingstown, Queenstown, to antipodean localities. Neither do 
such names as Tooth Peaks, Round Peaks, or the Remarkables, sound: 
very romantic, though they are perhaps easier to remember than 
more local words would be. It is, however, the same with the trees, 
birds, and flowers; the native beech, the native robin, the native 
rose, bear but slight resemblance to their namesakes in Great 
Britain, and donot recall the same ideas. With the exception of the 
weeping willows, very few British trees are to be seen, and these, in 
adapting themselves to the country in which they find themselves, 
are leafless for a very short period. 

We landed and spent two days close to where the glacier streams 
flow into the lake, at a tiny village called Kinloch. It consists 
only of a small wooden hotel, a post-office, and one other wooden 
house, where lives an old man who keeps a couple of boats. He 
has nine sons, who all stop at home and work as boatmen, shepherds, 
and woodmen. In the colonies, where labour is scarce and ex- 
pensive, the settler who has the largest family has the greatest 
chance of prosperity, and these nine stalwart men enabled their father 
to lease large tracts of wood from the State, to cut and dispose of it 
without expense, and to use the land thus cleared as pasture for 
cattle and sheep. In this part of the country, where there was but 
little bush, we were struck with the small amount of forest, and the 
hills had a bare, sterile, and uninhabited appearance. It resembled 
wild and much-magnified Scotch scenery, and, in spite of the fine 
colours and outlines, the grandeur and vastness of the surroundings 
gave a longing for the charm of comfort and plenty produced by 
the smiling shores of Como or Lucerne and the green meadows of 
Windermere and Ullswater. The small hotel and post-office are kept 
by an Irishman and his wife, who emigrated thirty years ago. Here 
again their prosperity is due to the number of their children, and the 
Psalmist may truly say of the colonist, ‘ Happy is he that hath his quiver 
full of them.’ The father keeps the post-office, the mother manages 
the hotel and dairy ; one daughter does the cooking, the other the 
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household work ; one son keeps the stables and acts as guide and con- 
‘ductor to the visitors, the second takes charge of the farm and cows 
and pigs, and the third, a boy of thirteen, milks the cows, feeds the 
poultry, cleans boots, knives, and does odd jobs. We made great 
friends with the mother, a delightfully old-fashioned, homely woman, 
but had great difficulty in persuading her to tell us what part of 
Ireland she came from. At last, after many questions, she said she 
«came from Mitchelstown, and added with much emphasis, ‘ But, dear 
lady, the Mitchelstown people were not nearly so wicked then. We 
cannot understand why they will not now live peacefully and happily 
in the old country.’ ; 

It is curious to hear how, in the out-of-the-way districts, th 
settlers of thirty or forty years ago object to the modern demo- 
<ratic notions of the Government. We met with an old Scotch- 
‘man, not far from here, who had leased a small settlement, and we 
asked him about the new Tax on Landed Property, and the Eight 
Hours Question. Both seemed to excite his indignation. ‘I don’t 
believe in strikes and unions,’ he said, ‘ they just ruineveryone. I was 
in Lanarkshire during a coal strike as a boy, and that gave mea 
lesson. There’s a deal more harm and suffering comes from a strike 
than any good that it gains. And,’ he continued, ‘ suppose I make a 
contract to do a piece of fencing or other pressing work for any one, 
and in order to finish it by the time required I have to work, and to 
get others to work, pretty hard—well, if I belonged to a union I should 
not be allowed to work more than eight hours a day, and should not 
have finished it in time to take the next job!’ 

We had lovely summer weather while among the mountains in 
February ; the oats were ripe in the valleys, and were being harvested, 
while accounts from England told us of severe and continued fogs. 
However, we were soon to discover that even antipodean summer 
weather was not all sunshine. The New Zealand railways are still 
very much in their infancy, and consist chiefly of single lines, 
with express trains running perhaps only three times a week. We 
deft Lake Wakatipu, after a thoroughly wet day, having arranged to 
catch one of these, and go through to Dunedin; but we reckoned 
without any knowledge of the rain in the Southern hemisphere. 
When we had accomplished about two-thirds of our tedious journey, 
amid torrents of rain, we were stopped at a small wayside station, 
and were told that, owing to the weather, the service had been 
delayed and that we must wait for the south train. Gradually it 
leaked out that in many places the line was under water, and we 
went slowly on till we arrived at a station, that looked like a 
miniature Noah’s ark, and where the water quickly extinguished our 
engine fires. The Taeri river was in flood, we were thirty miles from 
Dunedin, and it was reported there were heavier floods farther on. 
There was nothing for it but to leave the train and find beds as best 
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we could at a little town called Milton. This was no easy task, as 
the train was full of passengers, and the inns small and scanty. The 
accommodation was very primitive; there were bead mats, antima- 
cassars, a pianoforte that seemed to have known better days, and a 
motley company. The next day at noon we dined at a real old- 
fashioned table dhéte with the landlord, a quaint and hospitable 
old Devonshire man, and some dozen commercial travellers. The 
food was good and substantial, with plenty of Devonshire cream as 
wellas fresh butter. Tea or plain water seemed to be the only drink ; 
and we had observed that even in the railway refreshment-rooms, 
where we often dined, tea and coffee were always handed round as a 
matter of course, while beer or wine had to be specially ordered. 

Our time was limited, and Milton did not offer many attractions 
with continued rain and a falling barometer. We heard the railway 
was flooded to within about ten miles from Dunedin, but we deter- 
mined to make an effort to go by road in time to catch the steamer 
leaving for Wellington and the North Island. When we had driven 
about ten miles through much deep water, we met a cart bringing 
the mails, and the driver informed us that the floods were de- 
creasing and we might get through in tolerable safety if we took 
a certain innkeeper with us who knew the way well and could 
guide us through the most dangerous parts. The road was like 
the bed of a river—the water dashed along with violence on every 
side, rushed through the bottom of our carriage, and entirely covered 
the front wheels. When we approached the town of Greymouth and 
emerged at last on to a slight hill, we came in full view of the plains, 
which had become one large sea of thick yellow water, stretching for 
miles and miles. Far away, as it seemed, over this waste of surging 
water, which carried harvest and cattle with it, only the top of the 
railway bridge marked the real bed of the river, and showed the height 
to which the flood had risen. Sundry white specks were dotted about 
like lighthouses in the sea, and here and there was a flat punt or 
canoe, moored to what looked like the top of a gatepost, the only 
means of access or escape for the unfortunate farmers on the fertile 
plains of the river Taeri. The embankments had given way, and the 
destruction of the harvest and a great portion of the stock was the 
result. 

For the last four or five years these farmers had been struggling 
with unfavourable seasons and unripened corn ; this season, when the 
crops were magnificent, the deluge had swept them away. It seemed 
a cruel fate, but we were a little consoled in Dunedin as we were told 
by one of the oldest residents that the disaster was not an unmixed 
evil. After a few seasons’ drought, the land became infested with 
grubs and insects, and needed this cleansing to renew and purify the 
soil. The inundations are of course worse in summer than in winter, 
as the rivers take their rise in the mountains, where the snow melted 
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by the summer sun increases the volume of water swollen by the 
autumn rains. When we reached the large woollen mills at Mosgiel 
Station, within fifteen miles of Dunedin, we were able to join the 
train and proceed without further adventure. In about a week the 
water had subsided ; and although such destruction may occur only 
once in fifteen years, it shows with what difficulties and drawbacks 
the colonists may have to contend, and what marvels their energy 
has accomplished in little more than forty years. 

The acclimatisation societies have introduced many products that 
render life agreeable, and have also undertaken various useful ex- 
periments. Live salmon, trout, deer, and different kinds of game 
have been imported with success, and the rabbits have not yet 
become the veritable plague they are in parts of Australia. The 
coast abounds in fine natural harbours, and much money has been 
spent upon them. Shipping brings trade and wealth, and with the 
sea as a means of transport, it is not perhaps surprising that the 
railway system is still incomplete. A favourable climate, fertile land, 
and valuable coal may also be mentioned among the many resources 
of these small islands, which under a careful and judicious Govern- 
ment promise a vast and prosperous future to the energy and per- 
severance of the inhabitants, as well as much pleasure and profit to 
the globe-trotter. 


M. A. A. GALLOWAY. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SWANTON MILL 


In a paper contributed to this Review a year or two ago I com- 
mitted myself to the statement that Norfolk had never produced a 
poet or novelist;' that in East Anglia there was a conspicuous 
absence of anything like romance or that which we understand by 
sentiment; that ‘we have no local songs or ballads, no traditions of 
valour or nobleness, no legends of heroism or chivalry,’ and that ‘the 
temperament of the sons of Arcady is strangely callous to all the 
softer and gentler emotions.’ 

I have been rather severely taken to task in some quarters for 
this expression of opinion; but my critics have never been able to 
produce any evidence to prove that I was wrong. In the main the 
verdict is a true one. I still hold that ‘the temperament of the sons 
of Arcady is strangely callous to the softer and gentler emotions,’ and 
that in the main there is among them no poetic sentiment and no 
romantic passion. But though it be true in the main, I am beginning 
to think that, among that mixed multitude, in which the Teutonic 
and Scandinavian elements have been somewhat curiously blended 
with other elements which we may call what we please, and among 
whom a certain undemonstrative stolidity and reticence is a marked 
characteristic, there lurks under the surface more romance than I 
had given them credit for. I am beginning to think that it is not 
so much because these people are incapable of tenderness and heroism 
as because they hate talking about it, that Norfolk exhibits so strange 
a dearth of legends, songs, or hagiology. Going in and out among 
them, I find more fragments of family history than I had expected 
to meet with, which go far to prove this; and though these are for 
the most part mere scraps and wreckage, yet the cumulative evi- 
dence is increasing upon me, and I should rejoice if, on reconsideration, 
I should find myself compelled to pass a less melancholy judgment 
upon the people who have received me not unkindly and among 
whom it is my lot to live. 

Meanwhile I have thought it only fair that the following narrative 
of facts which have come to my knowledge bit by bit during the last 
few years should be made public. It is a tale that will soon be quite 
forgotten unless it be put on record; and though I have a morbid 


1 Mr. Rider Haggard is not strictly of Norfolk descent. 
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dislike to being accounted a mere storyteller, and a certain horror of 
a clergyman pandering to the prevailing taste of readers whose first 
and last desire it is to be amused, I yield to the importunity of 
some whose advice has rarely led me wrong, and give to the world, 
if the world cares to have it, one more of 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 


If the story be pronounced after all a vapid sort of romance, 
I can only reply that it is the best I have to offer. If, on the 
other hand, it might seem very easy for a writer of fiction to have 
constructed out of such materials a work of art wherein the facts 
should fall into their proper places as subordinate incidents in a 
drama with a well-constructed plot—again, I have only to answer 
that I am not ambitious of joining the great army of modern novel- 
ists whose gift of making so much out of so little I sometimes envy and 
always admire. That gift has not been bestowed on me. The tragic 
and pathetic sides of life are so constantly turned on us whose daily 
duties bring us into close relations with the sorrowing and the 
dying, that I for one have a shrinking from dwelling upon the more 
frivolous scenes and circumstances which form the staple of other 
men’s lives. When, as sometimes happens, the story of a career 
which from first to last is one long tragedy comes to my knowledge, 
I cannot free myself from the sombre hues which colour every inci- 
dent in my own mind. I cannot relieve the shadows with lighter 
touches as others can. I am a mere prosaic annalist or chronicler ; I 
can but speak as I know. 


As you drive down the hill on which stands Swanton Church, with 
its tower rising up so tall and self-asserting, a landmark to the country 
round, you see the river Wensum winding ‘at its own sweet will’ 
through the rich meadows in the plain yonder, with many a turn and 
bend, while the swans are sailing on its surface and the cattle loitering 
jazily in the marshes, and the great house with its woods and park 
on the high ground, and its long range of conservatories glittering in 
the sun. When you get to the bottom of the hill, the road takes a 
sharp turn to the right and crosses the river by a bridge, and just 
before you reach the bridge you find yourself in face of one of those 
captivating little bits of landscape which the artist always loves to 
dwell on, and which I never pass without thinking, ‘ What a picture 
Constable would have made of that!’ 

There is the old mill-dam and the old mill-pool. Far away the 
river, as far as the eye can follow it, smooth, hushed, glassy, you 
might almost think it motionless till it reaches the dam; and then, 
with sudden gentle leap, it tumbles down a humble cataract into the 
pool below; and there so restless are the bubbles and the foam that 
you find it difficult to believe the eddying water is inanimate. Behind 
the gabled house, where in old days the miller lived, there are 
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poplars and willows and alders. Sometimes the water-ousels may be 
singing in the reeds, and sometimes you may see a team of horses 
just taken to the watering-place, or an angler casting his fly for the 
trout that rise and flash only to laugh at him. You see all 
this as you take the turn in the road, and if you are wise you 
check your horse and muse, for it is a sight to gaze at. You 
expect to see the mill, but there is no mill there ; it was pulled down 
many a long year ago, though they still call it Swanton Mill; and 
peradventure an idle wish comes upon you that the old mill were 
still standing. But it has gone. 

At the beginning of this century the mill was in full work, and 
it was worked as a paper-mill and they drove a fair trade there. The 
business was managed for the executors of a former proprietor by a 
Yorkshireman who in prehistoric ages had dropped down from the 
northern skies, none could tell how, and had speedily shown his great 
capacity, and gradually got the direction of the whole concern into his 
own hands. His name was Singleton Gidlow. He was a man of 
great stature and great vigour of mind and body; he had a family of 
three girls anda boy. When my story opens he had recently lost 
his wife, and the loss had embittered him. Always a hard man, he 
became morose and irritable, and his children were afraid of him. 
The eldest daughter was a girl of seventeen; she kept the house, 
the younger sisters helping her in her domestic duties; the brother 
was sent to a boarding-school and only lived at the mill in holiday 
time. Trade was carried on in those days very differently from now. 
Gidlow was his own traveller, and was very frequently away taking 
orders for his paper from Lincolnshire to Essex, and one of his 
fancies was always to drive a pair of mules tandem. His neighbours 
were constantly prophesying that he would come to grief some day ; 
that mules were cantankerous brutes not to be trusted; that Gidlow 
was a ‘silly-consighted’ man who thought he could tame anything ; 
and, though undeniably the mules were mastered by him and it was 
suspected that ‘he knew how to whisper ’em,’ yet they'd get the 
mastery of him some day or assuredly kick the brains out of one of 
those daughters of his, ‘ for all they was tarred with the same brush’ 
and had enough and to spare of their father’s spirit. In very truth 
they were full-blooded, fearless, passionate lasses—Hannabh, the eldest, 
haughtily domineering, and assuming all the airs of a grown woman 
over her sisters, who were respectively one and two years her juniors, 
and by no means inclined to submit to her authority. 

The trade at the mills was brisk and required the employment of 
several horses; the office of stable-keeper was an important and 
responsible office, and he who held it had a great deal thrown upon 
his hands, and required to be a man of resource and some force of 
character. A day or two after Gidlow had started on one of his long 
journeys, the stable-keeper and his second in command were out 
together breaking in a young horse who had shown signs of very 
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unusual viciousness. No one could tell how it happened, but the 
brute seems to have run away. It was late on one autumn evening— 
the workmen were just knocking off work, when they saw the trap 
come tearing down the road from Bawdeswell, the drivers having lost 
all control of the furious animal, which swerved just as it reached 
Swanton Bridge, went crashing against the great timber post that 
stood there, swerved again, and leapt clear into the stream, carrying 
the gig and the drivers with him. Both men were killed, one of them 
being simply drowned, the other with his skull frightfully smashed 
by a kick from the maddened horse as he was clambering up the 
bank. Young Hannah Gidlow came out, bare-headed but resolute. 
Everybody else had lost all presence of mind. The only thing saved 
from the accident was the horse; the gig and wheels had broken 
away and were in the Wensum. The colt, trembling with vice and 
terror, was caught by a young fellow named William Gant, who, 
without uttering a single word, led the animal gently into the 
stable, where he saw to his wounds—for of course he was badly cut 
and scarred—rubbed him dry, tied him up to the manger, and then, 
shutting the door behind him, returned to the scene of the disaster, 
his hands in his pockets, saying nothing, and looking on with apparent 
indifference. The women were screaming, the men were demoralised ; 
the ery was repeated again and again, ‘ What’ll our master say ?’ 
Hannah Gidlow went from one to another ; they were deaf as adders, 
one and all. The poor wretch with the shattered skull—a sickening 
spectacle—was lying there. The people stood away from him. The 
corpse of the drowned man was not found till next morning. Almost 
breaking down, the high-spirited girl cried out at last, ‘ Isn’t there a 
man among you that isn’t drunk or a fool?’ ‘I ain’t!’ said a voice 
at her elbow. The speaker was young Will Gant, still with his 
hands in his pocket like a man waiting for a job. ‘It’s a mercy 
there’s somebody with a dash of sense. Will! what’s best to do 
now?’ ‘ There’s a heap of things to do, miss, seems tome. The best 
thing is to take that body into the house, and the next is to send for 
the coroner.’ 

‘ A still strong man in a blatant land’ is sure to be wanted sooner 
or later, and Will Gant, though he was barely two-and-twenty, was 
wanted now. At the end of a week Miss Hannah, in her imperious 
way, had installed the young groom as head of the stables ; and when 
Mr. Gidlow came back he at once confirmed the appointment, his quick 
eye seeing at a glance that here was the right man in the right place. 
When Gidlow went away next he bade his daughter keep an eye on 
Gant, and in all innocence she obeyed the order, and was brought into 
frequent relations with the master of the stables, whom she looked 
upon as her special protégé. The girl was left in sole charge of the 
whole establishment now; her sisters were increasingly rebellious, 
jealous, suspicious, and ready to invent anything that might humble 
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their elder. Violent quarrels arose ; the younger girls put the elder 
into Coventry, and for weeks would not speak to her. She for her 
part grew fretful, vindictive, querulous; she was thrown upon Will 
Gant and her own resources, and felt keenly her isolation. Once 
when Gidlow came back he noticed the change in the look and tone 
of Hannah. He asked what it all meant. There was an explosion. 
Complaints and recriminations were tossed about as usual. ‘I'll tell 
you what I'll do,’ he burst out—‘ I'll marry again if you three can’t 
agree! I'll find some one to keep you in your places, since you can’t 
keep peace as you are!’ 

‘It’s all that Will Gant !’ broke out one of the sisters. ‘It quite 
turned Hannah’s head when you let her make Will stable-keeper.’ 

‘ Hold your noise, you minx!’ cried her father. ‘That was the 
best piece of work your sister ever did in her life, and she has more 
wit than the lot of you.’ 

‘ Well, father,’ said the girl, ‘you just wait and see, We've got 
eyes if she’s got brains. You wait and see!’ 

It was his first warning, but there was so much evident spite and 
resentment in the tone that Gidlow took no notice. Hannah flushed 
up, glared at the speaker, half rose from her seat, recovered herself 
by a great effort, and went on with her knitting, fanning her wrath 
with the breath of scorn. 

Next day young Sabine Gidlow came home. Will had gone to 
fetch him from school, and the boy was in wild spirits. They all came 
round him, for he was their idol. As the girls hung about their 
brother and plied him with questions thick and fast, his father looked 
on wondering, speechless, bursting with pride in the son who had 
grown so tall that his trousers were half way up his legs. ‘ My eye, 
what a swell Will Gant is, father!’ he cried, breaking out intoa 
joyous peal of laughter. ‘He’s like a regular gentleman dandy in . 
those top-boots. Oh, my eye! how he did go on about Hannah! 
Miss Hannah had made a man of him—Miss Hannah was this and 
that and everything. He talked as fast as a cheap Jack on market 
days, as if he’d got it all by heart. What have you done to him, 
Hannah, that he’s found his tongue at last ?’ 

They all laughed boisterously—all except Hannah. She turned 
pale and then crimson, stammered out some weak protest, and darted 
out of the room on some lame excuse. Gidlow laughed at the fun 
and covered Hannah’s retreat. 

It was his second warning, but it was lost upon him. When he 
remembered it in the aftertime he gnashed his teeth in rage and 
shame at his own blindness. 

That same night there was an important family council, and Gidlow 
made a startling announcement to his children. The executors had 
sold their interest in the mill, and there was to be an auction of all 
the live and dead stock upon the premises, Gidlow himself had 
thought it all over many and manyatime. He had long known 
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what was coming, but his father had died a year or two before, leaving 
behind him a little estate heavily mortgaged, which the son had de- 
termined to clear of its encumbrances. This had taken all his savings 
to accomplish ; for in those days the law charges were exorbitant, 
and paying off mortgages was a serious undertaking for any man. 
When the executors offered to let Gidlow have the business of the 
mill on easy terms, he told them bitterly that he had hardly a hundred 
pounds to his name—nothing, in fact, but the score or two of freehold 
acres and the old house which his forefathers had lived in as sturdy 
yeomen, and which was but a poor place enough compared with 
pleasant Swanton Mill. But the temptation of setting up asa gentle- 
man and living on his own property was irresistible. He was hardly 
fifty years old. There were wars and rumours of wars ‘in the air,” 
and those were roaring times for the farmer. He looked the matter 
all round, and he had made up his mind. In his own house and on 
his own land it would be hard indeed if he could not do better than 
his neighbours. At any rate he would try. 

To the children now fast growing up to maturity the prospect 
seemed immensely attractive. In Norfolk they were looked upon as 
aliens. Society they had next to none, and their father’s frequent. 
absences had become more ‘and more trying now that there was 
discord in the house, and quarrels were of daily occurrence with no 
one to appeal to when disputes, which might have been settled easily 
if the head of the family had been there, were renewed from time to 
time. Sabine was to go back to school for another quarter. Gidlow 
was to make one last journey to clear up business transactions, and 
then; farewell to the mill! What a welcome they would get in the 
Yorkshire home ! ‘ 

Sabine went back to school in due course, and Gidlow went off 
to fulfil his business engagements. The quarrels began as before. 
Hannah had a bad time of it. Did her sisters really suspect any- 
thing? Was there any ground for suspicion? Who knows ? 

One evening—it was winter now—Jane, the second daughter, 
came in with a mocking curtsey, and, putting all the sarcasm she was 
mistress of into her voice and manner, drawled out, ‘ Will Gant 
wants to speak to Miss Hannah. Heis particularly anxious to receive 
Miss Hannah’s orders, unless Miss Hannah is very particularly engaged.’ 

Hannah rose with a frown and a sneer on her face, taking no 
other notice of sister Sally’s irritating giggle, and at the front door 
found Gant, with his hands, as usual, in his pockets, and his head 
bent moodily looking at the ground. ‘ Well, Will, what’s the matter ? ’ 

‘Nothing much, miss, only about my going away, miss !’ 

‘ You going away, Will? What do you mean?’ The young man 
was feeling for his words, which would not come. He kept his eyes 
fixed on the ground. ‘What do you mean about going away? Why 
should not you stay where you are? But Will! . . . Why shouldn't 
you come with us? Maybe father would like to have you. I know 
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I should. Why you're almost—a kind of friend, Will. Why shouldn’t 
you come along with us?’ 

Slowly, like one in pain, the young fellow made answer. 

‘T ain’t fit for heaven, miss—and there ain’t a chance for me stay- 
ing there, not yet. I’m going soldiering—maybe they'll take me as 
a horse soldier ; I'm going to enlist—to fight the Frenchies—King 
George wants such as me.’ 

Without thinking what she was doing, she went close up to the 
young fellow and put her hand on his arm. It was a fatal step. He 
lifted his eyes, fixed them upon hers, and listened. 

‘Don’t talk like that, Will—dear! Suppose they shoot you? I 
can’t bear to think of that! Oh! why will you talk of enlisting ? 
You're much too good for that! It’s dreadful—dreadful.’ Losing all 
command of herself, she let her head fall upon her own hand, never 
heeding that hand was holding Will Gant’s arm, and burst into tears. 

Five minutes later sister Sally crept out from the house and found 
the imperious Hannah still sobbing, but her head was upon Will 
Gant’s breast, while he held her clasped in his arms. Coming upon 
them noiselessly, she heard his voice struggling for utterance with his 
deep emotion. ' 

‘What did I mean by heaven—miss? I—meant—this—’ 

There was a mocking cry, an outburst of bitter laughter, a wild 
start of terror. The next moment Hannah was standing in the door- 
way, like one walking in her sleep, wide-eyed but seeing nothing. 
She staggered to a chair, and leant over the table holding her head 
between her hands. Then, as if just awaking from a dream and 
speaking to herself, in perplexity she muttered rather than said : 

‘What does it all mean? I can’t tell how it happened... . 
How did it happen?’ 

‘Oh, dear me!’ cried Jane, with all the spite and hardness in her 
coming out in the harshness of her shrill and cruel tone. ‘ Oh, dear 
me! Hannah! if you don’t know, why, how should we? Of course 
it never happened before! Oh, dear, no! Will Gant took you for 
some one else, and thought he was kissing some one else, and that’s 
how it happened, if you want to know!’ 

Wild as a Menad, her heart and brain aflame, the frantic girl 
hurled herself upon her sister, tore at her hair, beat her savagely about 
the face, then clutched her with a fierce grip of both her hands round 
her throat, trying with all her force to strangle her. If there had 
been none to help she must have succeeded in her mad attempt, for 
Jane was as powerless as an infant and was fast losing consciousness. 
By chance the poker had been left in the fire and forgotten; it was 
now red hot. Sally, the younger sister, made a dash at it, and coming 
to the rescue struck out fiercely as for the dear life. The blow fell 
heavily upon Hannah’s bare arm, which dropped—unbroken, but 
severely burnt. 
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When Gidlow returned ten days later, the girls, very much 
frightened and having no one to take counsel with, had at last come 
to an agreement. Hannah for her part promised that she would 
never see Will Gant again alone ; the other sisters for their part bound 
themselves to tell no tales if only the true explanation of her burnt 
and blistered arm were kept secret. Hannah was possessed by only 
one bewildering dread. Her own violence had revealed to herself 
the dreadful possibilities lurking in her nature; she had had some 
glimpses of the frightful ferocity that she more than suspected her 
father was capable of. Sleeping or waking, the conviction took 
possession of her that if Gidlow got to know her secret he would 
certainly murder Will Gant. She would promise or do or suffer 
anything to save the young man from a hideous doom which she 
could not doubt was hanging over him. For her sisters, they too 
shared this fear; and with it came a confused suspicion of serious 
consequences likely to result, when their father might vent his rage 
upon them, and, as he had done more than once before, look out for 
or invent some plea for excusing his eldest and favourite daughter 
and throwing the weight of the blame upon the younger ones, 

So it came to pass that, by a little lying all round, Gidlow was 
made to believe that Hannah had stumbled over the hearthrug and 
fallen into the fire. It might have been worse: she had saved herself 
at the cost of a burnt and wounded arm. 

The time for flitting came. After much discussion it was finally 
arranged that Gidlow with the two younger girls should begin the 
first day’s journey, driving the two mules tandem as far as Spalding 
in Lincolnshire, where business of some sort would detain them for 
at least two days. Hannah, in the meantime, was to ride Big Dan, 
the other mule, staying one night at Lynn, the next at Spalding 
with some kind friends who had offered to take her in. The tandem 
would make another halt at Grantham, and there the party would 
meet and arrange about the next stages. 

In the grey dawn of a Monday morning in February Hannah 
made her start before the others. In those days there was open 
country along the whole line from Swanton to Lynn. The distance 
as the crow flies is about twenty-two miles. But the tandem had to 
keep to the roads, such as they were. At Lynn, Gidlow heard that 
some one had caught sight of Hannah on the mule jogging along 
over Weasenham Heath. He heard no more of her. He arrived at 
Spalding just as the sun went down: the mules had covered more 
than fifty miles in little more than ten hours. Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday went by, and no Hannah. Jane and Sally meanwhile were 
having a merry time of it among new friends, who welcomed them 
joyously, and Gidlow’s business had kept him fully occupied—so 
occupied indeed that he was compelled to remain at Spalding longer 
than he had intended. Stillno Hannah! On Friday morning the 
party set out upon their second long stage, having left word that 
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Hannah was to follow them to Newark, where again there would be 
a halt, and where they would spend the Sunday. 

Since the memorable evening when things had come to a crisis 
the two younger sisters had never once left Hannah alone. Young 
Gant tried the usual lover’s devices to see her, but in vain. For more 
than a week her wounded arm kept her in her room. When Will 
came to ask for orders Jane went out to him, haughtily telling him 
what to do, taking care that he went about it. ‘Was Miss Hannah ill ?’ 
‘Yes,’ and no more. He lingered, and was asked what he was wait- 
ing for. Slow of speech as always, he made no answer, but looked 
sheepish and moved off. There was an ominous sullenness in his 
manner, a perplexity in his look, a dangerous ferocity to the under- 
lings who were his helpers in the stable. This went on down to the 
very hour of the family’s departure. Will brought round the mule 
for Hannah to mount, strapped her valise behind her saddle, and stood 
at the animal’s head looking moodily on the ground. As she came 
out, with her father and sisters round her, the tears were running 
down her cheeks. They were all agitated, even Gidlow himself. A 
few words of sobbing good-bye to the dear old home, a turn of the 
poor girl’s head, a wave of her hand, a quick glance at Will, who had 
not the courage to turn his face up to hers, a desperate cut with her 
whip which Big Dan resented by a vicious swerve, and then she was 
off at a quick shambling trot, with never a look behind her. She was 
gone. Jane fetched a long breath, a sigh of great relief, and ten 
minutes later the tandem was at the door. ‘ You've been a real good 
fellow, Will Gant,’ said Gidlow. ‘You'll look after things well til} 
the sale is over, I know, and Mr. Govans will settle with you to the 
last farthing, lad. I’ve made that all straight. Good luck to you, 
Will; keep your spirits up. You're the right sort, and I reckon there’s 
more than one that'll want you down here without your coming 
north. And, Will, here’s a vale for you.’ The guinea dropped on the 
ground. Will did not stoop to pick it up, but took off his hat with 
one hand, while with the other he gave his master the reins. There 
was hardly the sound of a good-bye. The mules were fresh and 
started badly, as they always did. The last they saw as they took 
the turn in the road, leaving the mill behind them for ever, was Will 
Gant still standing by the gate, his eyes fixed on the ground. 

An hour later he mounted the best horse in the mill stable, and, 
starting off at a gallop, he was making for Lynn straight as an arrow. 
He scarcely got half way. An hour after sunset he came back to the- 
stable leading Big Dan, the mule, by the bridle. Then he went to his 
mother’s cottage as usual, and there was Hannah! How or where they 
were married, J cannot learn, but that they were admits of no question. 


At this point my information is vague and fiagmentary, News 
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travelled slowly eighty years ago or so. It was ten days before the 
truth became known to Gidlow—then it burst upon him like the 
shock of an earthquake. The two girls, waxing more and more 
frightened, and having such good reason for suspicion, told their 
father all they knew. He turned upon them like a wild beast. 
Nothing could persuade him that it was not all a plot; they had 
lied, they had betrayed their sister and himself, they had brought 
dishonour upon his name. He would make their lives a curse to 
them as they had blighted his. For the vile girl that had left him 
to take up with a stable-boy, he would never see her again; she was 
no daughter of his. Let all the fiends tear her! For the man that 
had stolen her, let him keep a day’s journey from the reach of his 
arm if he hoped to keep a single unbroken bone in his accursed body. 
‘ When my boy Sabine grows up, he shall hunt him down and blind 
him !’ 

Long years afterwards there was one who never could speak 
of her father’s ravings without a shudder of horror. One order he 
laid upon his children. Let no one of them ever dare to open a letter 
from Hannah or write a line or send a message! If they did, his 
curse should light upon them, body and soul. And this he kept on 
repeating again and again at jntervals whenever the evil spirit was 
raging within him. A month after he had settled upon his property 
—if indeed there could be any settling now—he married a widow with 
some small portion. Her chief attraction was that she was said to 
have nagged at her first husband till he had hanged himself. Let her 
nag at those lying hussies that had mocked him! In this instance 
he missed his mark ; the woman became cowed and afraid of him, 
and she grew to pity the poor girls and tried to shield them from his 
violence, It was allin vain, The home became absolutely unbearable. 
First one and then the other daughter ran away and took to doméstic 
service. Young Sabine, too, left him and married badly. A year or 
two later the young man got hurt in some accident, and, after lingering 
a few weeks, died in great agony. The father was at his son’s bedside 
when the end came, and as he bent over the poor young’ fellow—quite 
unmanned by this time, baffled, despairing—the last words he heard 
from the dying lips were; ‘Pray God, forgive poor sister Hannah!’ 
Gidlow dashed his clenched fists into his eyes with all his force. One 
of those eyes was hopelessly blinded; with the other he saw but 
imperfectly to the end of his miserable life, 

Fifteen years had passed since the elopement. During those 
fifteen years Hannah had brought no less than twelve children into 
the world; ten were living. She was only in her thirty-fourth year 
—her husband some five years older.. When the story of their clan- 
destine marriage became known all Norfolk was virtuously indignant. 
The farmers—there were no large farmers in those days—would have 
nothing to do with Will; he could get work nowhere. Some of his 
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few friends strongly advised him to leave the neighbourhood ; but 
nothing would induce him to stir. From Hannah’s side he would 
never move again, For weeks at a stretch he was left without 
employment. Once or twice he heard of a place that was vacant for 
which he knew he was fit. He would trudge off doggedly, make 
application for it and get back the same night scarcely able to crawl, 
and always with the same result. Nothing came. His little savings 
were exhausted before the second year was ended, and the second 
child appeared. How they kept body and soul together no one could 
understand. At last the forlorn condition of the little household 
stirred the pity of the neighbours, and moved by the sight of the 
haggard and ragged young man at church, which he never missed 
attending—some one sent him a new smockfrock. It was laid at his 
door one night without the sign of who the sender was. He had 
never worn the labourer’s dress till now. Next Sunday he appeared 
in it, thankful that he could cover what few shreds of clothing hung 
together upon his lean body. When Hannah saw him first in the 
smockfrock she broke down. ‘Has it come to that, Will? Oh, what 
have I brought you to?’ He bowed his head humbly, and in his slow 
way made answer: ‘I’d go through it all again—for you, my lass; 
you're worth it all—except when I think of you—and then ? 
He turned away his face and shivered. 

Things mended a little from this time—a little—a very little. 
He never complained—he protested he was never hungry. Gradu- 
ally he sank to be a mere farm-labourer and proved to be a very 
excellent and trustworthy one; but he was never seen inside the 
public-house, and obstinately refused to touch the beer which used to 
be dealt out by the farmers pretty freely. But those poor children 
had ravenous appetites, and at last he found himself compelled to 
take the odious parish allowance which was distributed in the old 
days, for there were now ten of them; two had died—the neighbours 
whispered, from actual starvation—shortly after their birth. 

Fifteen years! What that household must have gone through 
during that dreary time, who can imagine ? 

‘Gant! here’s a letter for your missus! That come out o’ York- 
shire, that du. You needn’t be lookn so skeered, baw; there ain’t 
nothn to pie!’ The speaker was the village carrier, who brought 
parcels and letters once a-week from Norwich. Gant looked hard at 
the letter as the bearer held it out to him ; he seemed as if he were not 
going to touch it. ‘What’s up wi’ you, man? Thatain’t pisun! Lay 
hold on it!’ He took it with an evident struggle, without a word of 
thanks, and went on his way to his work, for it was early morning. 
When he got home in the evening he laid the letter on the table 
before his wife, again without a word. With her heart beating fast— 
for she knew her father’s hand—she broke the seal and read aloud :— 
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‘Hannah! Your brother is dead. You spoilt my life, and I 
swore I would never see you again. I’ve broken the great oath I 
took by writing to you as I am doing now. Come and humble 
yourself as I am humbling myself. Come and beg my pardon and 
I'll forgive you, though I cannot forget. You must come alone. 
The villain that stole you and the children you have brought him I 
will never see. Leave him, and you have my promise that you shall 
never want again. Your father, 

‘SINGLETON GIDLOW.’ 


She laid the letter upon the table, took up the baby that was 
kicking in her lap, clasped it to her bosom, covered it with kisses, 
but could not speak for weeping. 

Will Gant moved into the tiny bedroom and brought from it 
a little paper parcel. Deliberately unfolding this, he laid a golden 
guinea upon the open letter, and for once in his life the words came, 
_ clear and decided, with a dignified fluency that his wife had never 
had experience of before and never heard again. 

‘That letter, Hannah, is either what the parson calls the voice of 
God, or else it’s a message from the prince of the devils. You may 
take your choice. I'll never stand in your way this time. He that 
wrote that letter tossed that guinea to me when I saw him last. If 
you choose to go to him, it'll pay your way. But if you go, you stay; 
so help me, God! The little ones and I will hang together; there’s 
something tells me we have seen the worst now. But tell that man 
from me that we don’t want forgiveness. If that’s the word, let him 
come here and ask it on his bended knees. If we give him pardon, 
the babes in the churchyard that pined at your dry breast can’t give 
it him; and if there’s a holy God in heaven He won’t forgive him 
neither, till he comes and asks forgiveness here.’ 

He waited for his answer; he did not wait long. She rose, her 
baby in her arms, and stood face to face with her husband. 

‘Go, Will? You never spoke a hard word to me before. Do I 
deserve itnow? Go? If staying by your side meant burning flame, 
I’d never stira step. Father?’ Who’s my babe’s father? And this 
one says he'll never set his eyes upon our little ones. Would you 
eurse one of them whatever came? Will! you must think very, very 
ill of me. What! J turn my back upon my darlings, because he 
turned his back on you and me! For shame, Will!’ 


Another twenty years went by. Gant was right: he and Hannah 
had seen the worst when old Gidlow’s letter arrived. One by one the 
children all left the nest, and all were off their parents’ hands. Indeed, 
they all married and set up for themselves humbly enough, but 
honestly. A rumour came that old Gidlow had died ‘ever so long 
ago’ and had left all he had to his widow, then another rumour 
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that Mrs. Gidlow was bedridden and ‘ grown silly.” Will Gant: got 
into some position of trust as a buyer of horses. He had the oppor- 
tunity now of saving money, but unfortunately the chance had come 
too late. When he died he was hardly sixty, and there were only a 
score or two of pounds to his credit in the bank. He had a long and 
trying illness. One night he feebly called his wife: ‘Hannah! I’m 
dying now. I want to die with my head against your heart. I'd 
like to feel it near me, beating for both of us. The desolate woman 
had been watching him alone for weeks, During that time she had 
searcely had her clothes off. Nowas she leant back upon the pillow by 
her husband’s side a very swoon of drowsiness overcame her, and she 
fell into a deep sleep. There she lay with his head upon her bosom, 
never stirring till she felt the cold cheek freezing her life’s blood. He 
had been dead for hours. 

Clannishness in Norfolk is very strong, and at funerals the family 
gatherings are often very large. But there were no railways among 
us fifty years ago, and only three of Hannah’s children saw their 
father laid in his grave. Of the others, some had died and the rest 
were far away ‘in the shires,’ The youngest, who had no family, 
outstayed the other two; her husband told her she might remain 
with her mother ‘a whole fortnight.’ One day, as the visit was 
drawing to its close, the daughter asked, ‘ Did you ever have a sister 
Jane, mother ?’ 

‘Yes, Thad. What of her?’ 

‘I think she’s alive, mother. Leastways there was a sort of a 
lady that was staying with Farmer Brown last year, and I heard say 
that she ‘ put on parts ’ a good deal, and folks used to make fun of her. 
She used to say she was a Gidlow before she married, and they tell 
me she’s a sort of a housekeeper in some great house near by. But I 
never set eyes on her, and I didn’t take much notice.’ 

Blood is thicker than water, they say ; and when Hannah was left 
in her loneliness—an old woman before her time—she felt a sudden 
yearning to see her sister, whatever might come of it. She had never 
passed a night out of the humble cottage to which Will Gant had 
brought her when she was in her teens. Now she resolved to find 
her sister Jane. It was a long time before she could trace her out. 
At last she discovered that Jane, who had been for several years a 
widow, was in some position of trust at a great. house.” ‘I. think it 
was the Lord of Salisbury’s,’ says my informant vaguely.? Hannah 
locked up her house and started on her pilgrimage. After days of 
travel, which can hardly have improved her appearance, dusty, soiled, 
and weary, she rang at the bell of the great house and timidly asked 
to see ‘Mrs. Jones—Mrs. Jane Jones,’ The servants appear to have 
been insolent, laughed at her, and told herto goaway. Theold spirit 
eame back upon her, and she proudly protested she would never move 


* I suspect this conjecture was a’mere guess, due to the fact that we have heard 
so much of Lord Salisbury of late. 
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from the door till she saw the lady she had a right to see. It ended 
by the appearance of a dignified personage in black silk, ‘ with a great 
gold chain round her neck,’ who received her with immense haughti- 
ness and railed at her roundly. 

‘Woman! who are you? They say you’re my mother—Mother ? 
Mother indeed! You!—Why !——’ 

As she was speaking poor Hannah was silently undoing her sleeve. 
‘Then she bared her arm; and there was the old scar of the cruel 
burn, the ineffaceable memorial of the fierce battle of long ago. 

‘What! Oh! Lord have mercy upon us! Canit be? Why you're 
never really my sister Hannah ?’ 


She would not stay the night. She returnedasshe came. There 
is no reason to believe that the sisters ever met again. Hannah did 
not long survive her husband. His little savings just sufficed to keep 
her out of the workhouse, but very little more. Once, when some 
one had the audacity to refer to Hannah’s early escapade, hinting 
at it having been a scandal to be regretted, she fired up fiercely : 
‘Sorry! Who talks of being sorry? I was proud of the dust he trod 
on—my Will! I never asked you to come and darken my door. You 
may go out of it now and never come back. When you're gone 
there’ll be more light to see by—you may shut that door behind you!’ 

She had been dead a year or two when there appeared in the 
newspapers an advertisement for the right heirs of Singleton Gidlow. 
There was a great deal of correspondence, and the lawyers were very 
busy. I suppose they could not find any entry of the marriage of 
Will Gant and his wife. Such matters were managed very irregularly 
in those days, and none of the children could give any information 
on the point. There were faint remembrances of their parents having 
kept their wedding day with some semblance of festivity when fortune 
began to smile upon them in the later years. But Will was always 
reticent, and as fast as they grew up the family moved off here and 
there. Hannah never knew what it was to have a daughter who was 
in any sense a companion to her. 

One of the sons—a very poor creature—tried hard to establish his 
claim to Gidlow’s ‘ property,’ but it all came to nothing. When he 
died his wife treasured up the rather voluminous correspondence 
which was carried on, but at last threw it all into the fire. Whether 
there is any other possible claimant, or where the estate was situated, 
I cannot tell. 

When I tried to pick up some more scraps of information and 
fuller particulars, I was repulsed somewhat tartly. ‘I know my father 
stole my mother—that is all I know. But, Lor’! she was as bad as 
he was—o’ course she was!’ ; 

Shocked by the callousness of the rebuff, I asked no more, and 
shall not ask again ! 

AvuGusTus JESSOPP. 
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‘THE FRENCH EMPRESS AND THE 
GERMAN WAR 


A REPLY 


THE character of this Review is so well established that whatever is 
published in it demands careful consideration, and of necessity not 
only has great weight in the formation of public opinion, but in 
questions of historical interest will be quoted by those who may 
endeavour to enlighten posterity as to the causes which have led to 
important results and revolutionary changes in the constitution of 
the great nations of the world. 

Among the events which have taken place of late years, it is 
probable that none will have more far-reaching results than the war 
which brought about the downfall of the French Empire under 
Napoleon the Third, the establishment of the German Empire and 
of the French Republic, which have both of them now attained a 
maturity of more than twenty-one years, 

The review by Mr. Archibald Forbes in the August number of 
this Review of a book which has been recently published anonymously 
under the title of An Englishman in Paris is a case in point, and 
if the statements in it should be correct, they will be of great value 
to the historian ; it is therefore desirable that before they are accepted 
their accuracy should be tested in such a way as either to confound 
or confirm them. 

At the outset, the reviewer attributes the authorship of the book 
in question to the late Sir Richard Wallace ; he says that through- 
out the book the identity of the author discloses itself repeatedly, 
that he lives with, travels with, visits with ‘ his near relative,’ who 
therefore he assumes to be no less a person than his father, the third 
Marquis of Hertford, of whom Sir R, Wallace was an illegitimate 
son. He adds that he reveals himself as having ‘a near relative,’ an 
officer on the staff of General Vinoy, and because the reviewer had 
known a young ‘ Capitaine Edmond Richard Wallace,’ the son of Sir 
Richard Wallace, in that position, he infers that the author must be 
this young man’s father ; and lastly, because the author alludes to 
‘a connection of mine by marriage,’ who was a general officer @ la 
suite of the Emperor, and because on the morning after the great 
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defeat at Sedan, General Castelnau was pointed out to the reviewer 
as ‘the brother-in-law of Richard Wallace,’ and Lady Wallace, who 
still survives to lament the loss of husband and son, is stated in the 
Baronetage to have been a Castelnau, he sums up the case, and finds 
a verdict that ‘ such evidence is conclusive, and Sir Richard, indeed, 
has disguised his identity so thinly that he might as well have 
allowed his name to go on the title-page of the book.’ 

Sir R. Wallace has been dead some years, and therefore, if he 
had written it, he had no option as to placing his name on the title- 
page; but happily there are those alive who are in a position to 
state that the theory as to the authorship built up by Mr. Forbes in 
his review is absolutely incorrect. 

I have full authority to state that Lady Wallace is extremely 
annoyed that the authorship of An Englishman in Paris should 
have been attributed to her late husband, and I am equally 
authorised to state that not a line of the publication came from Sir 
Richard’s pen, and that those intimately connected with him must 
at once recognise the fact that these memoirs were not the result of 
his experiences. 

After this authoritative and absolute denial of Sir Richard 
Wallace’s authorship, I think it may reasonably be inferred that the 
anonymous author is either an individual to whom the various 
incidents in his life and relationship, except that of paternity, which 
is Mr. Forbes’s assumption, apply, or else he must have grouped his 
memoirs in such a way as intentionally to lead his readers to the 
inference that they were from the pen of Sir Richard Wallace, who, 
from his connection and position as a wealthy Englishman, was so 
highly respected in Paris, that Mr. Forbes considers the author’s 
description of himself on the eve of the Franco-German war, as 
‘ probably the only foreigner whom Parisians had agreed not to con- 
sider an enemy in disguise,’ must apply to Sir Richard Wallace. 

If the facts as related had been really attributable to Sir Richard 
Wallace, they might have obtained considerable credence, but such 
is not the case, coming as they do from the pen of an anonymous 
writer, who would appear to have endeavoured to personate Sir 
Richard Wallace ; otherwise so astute a writer as Mr. Forbes would 
not have been so misled as to recommend the work to the notice of 
the readers of this Review as bright and engaging, and ‘to the best 
of deponent’s knowledge and belief’ true. 

The part of the memoirs to which Mr. Forbes particularly directs 
attention is that which concerns the period of the Empire, to be 
found in the second volume, of which he says that the Empress is 
perhaps the most prominent figure. Mr. Forbes states that he does 
not formulate the conclusions to which the comments of the English- 
man in Paris directly point, but professes in part to quote and in 
part to: summarise those comments, and so leave the reader to form 
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his own opinion to what extent the responsibility for the ignoble 
collapse of the second Empire rests on her whom the malcontent 
Parisians were wont to style ‘the Spanish woman.’ He then, as 
proof that the Englishman’s ‘ honesty and candour are conspicuous,’ 
relates a story which tends to the honour of the Empress in refusing 
to be surrounded at her wedding by a brilliant escort of ladies, the 
records of some of whose lives were so doubtful that, according to 
the Emperor, they dared not brave public opinion by forming part of 
her cortége. Instead of this being a proof of honesty and candour 
on the part of the author, it looks much more like a trumped up 
story borrowed from the thousands of canards which, as I know from 
having been in Paris at the time of the wedding, were then flying 
about ; propagated in many cases by women who were jealous of her 
advancement to the lofty position of Empress, and by Royalists 
and Republicans who bore a deadly hatred to the Empire, and were 
grievously troubled at the possibility of its being perpetuated in the 
person of a descendant of the Emperor. 

Before giving credence to such a story, the question may well be 
asked whether the Emperor, who certainly was no fool, and was well 
able to judge of the effect of his actions, especially in the principal 
Courts of Europe, would have dared to attempt to foist upon his 
bride women such as those described by the author. Mr. Forbes 
quotes the writer as saying— 


Knowing what I do of Napoleon’s private character, he would willingly have 
dispensed with the rigidly virtuous woman at the Tuileries then and afterwards, 
but at that moment he was perforce obliged to make advances to her [to which 
Mr. Forbes adds] at the instance of the lady he was about to espouse. 


It is much to be regretted that Mr. Forbes should have empha- 
sised this ridiculous story, especially as the Emperor was perfectly at 
liberty at any time to cease his addresses to this beautiful lady, whom 
he was about to lead to the altar. Mr. Forbes, after having, as he 
considered, established the honesty and candour of the author in 
relating a story which, in his own words, proved the ‘ rigidly virtuous’ 
character of the Empress, proceeds in the following paragraph of his 
review to direct attention to a scandalous story, in which the Empress 
is described as a parvenue of a low and immoral type, so vulgar that 
the Englishman states that the translation he gives of a remark she 
made ‘inadequately represents the vulgarity of the original.’ He 
thus attributes to her a character diametrically opposed to that which 
his honest and candid author had already established for her, when, 
as a price of her rigid virtue, she might have had to submit to the 
loss of a crown. 

It is unnecessary to enter further into the numerous scandalous 
stories affecting the character of the Empress, or the cowardly 
nature of the attack thus inflicted by an anonymous writer upon a 
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lady who, while she filled one of the most exalted positions in the 
world of politics, was surrounded by enemies, who watched all her 
movements, and were only too anxious to detract from her merits, 
and to bring her into contempt, as a means whereby they could injure 
the Empire they so cordially hated. The Empress may well despise 
these horrid imputations on her private character, which, being 
dictated by malice, their author knows would, if related of a private 
individual, render him liable to heavy penalties for slander, but for 
which, from the position of the lady to whom his scandals refer, he 
well knows she cannot take proceedings against him, and is therefore 
defenceless ; a fact which, whether the stories are true or false, if.the 
author had been worthy of the name of Englishman, would have caused 
him to refrain from publishing them. 

Having thus prepared his readers by calling attention to scandals 
which seriously affect the private character of the Empress, the 
reviewer calls attention to what the Englishman in Paris expresses as 
his conviction that ‘ war was decided upon between the Imperial couple,’ 
and as proof relates a conversation with M. Ferrari, described as the 
‘intimate of Emile Ollivier’s brothers, and so a likely man to have 
exclusive information,’ which.is about as good an authority as would 
be a story relative to a resolution of the highest importance, involving 
the possibility of war, decided upon at a morning meeting of the 
Cabinet, and the correctness of which was vouched for on the after- 
noon of the same day by a so-called intimate friend of one of Lord 
Salisbury’s brothers. Such a story would simply be regarded as 
ridiculous in this country, and would be rejected as utterly unworthy 
of credit, and it is upon such evidence that this so-called Englishman 
endeavours to prove that the Empress 


will not cease from troubling until she has driven France into a war with the 
only great Protestant Power on the Continent, and will prove the ruin of France. 


The author does not attempt to, and, if he did, would find great 
difficulty in reconciling this view of the political objects of the 
Empress with his statement that she encouraged the Emperor to the 
utmost to take the command of his army in the Crimea, when he 
was fighting as an ally of the most Protestant Power in the world. 
In making this charge, the author trades upon the religiously 
fanatical character imputed to the Empress by many of her enemies, 
which, however, is quite opposed to the religious opinions she really 
holds, according to which, while acting up to the precepts of her 
own Church, she not only tolerates the religious opinions of others, 
but thoroughly believes that they are to be respected when their 
acts are the result of the principles they conscientiously believe. 

As to the alleged ambition of the Empress, which the English- 
man describes as such that he even hints that she desired to get rid 
of the Emperor by the hands of the enemies of France, in order that 
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she might reign as Regent, the whole story is made up of on dits, 
carefully strung together by the reviewer to sustain this view. The 
ambitious character of the Empress, however, may be measured by 
the following anecdote of events connected with the war in Italy in 
1859. 

When the Emperor left Paris to take command of the army in 
the field, the Empress was nominated Regent, and as such presided 
at the Councils of the Ministers until the Emperor returned and 
reassumed the reins of government. Her Majesty then, asa matter of 
course, ceased to be present at the meetings of the Ministers, who 
had been so: much struck by the soundness of her views, and by the 
able manner in which she had presided over their meetings, that they 
unanimously, and without her knowledge, requested the Emperor to 
allow her to continue to be present at their consultations; and she 
accordingly attended them from that time until the appointment of 
M. Ollivier as Premier, under the enlarged liberties granted by the 
constitution then newly promulgated by the Emperor, when she 
ceased to attend their meetings. The author does not appear to 
attach much value to the characters of M. Ollivier and his colleagues, 
who he says repudiated the precedent set by his predecessors and 
avoided informing the Empress on State affairs ; and then attributes 
to them the singular weakness of reversing a decision one day, which 
they had agreed to on the previous day, on account of a strictly 
private conversation between the Emperor and Empress which ‘the 
intimate of Emile Ollivier’s brother’ said he ‘ knew for certain lasted 
till one o’clock in the morning.’ 

Mr. Forbes directs attention to the cruel and iniquitous suggestion 
that, after the reverses at Spicheren and Worth, ‘the entourage of 
the Empress began to think of saving the Empire by sacrificing, if 
needs be, the Emperor.’ The anonymous author does not pretend 
to determine ‘ how far the Empress shared that opinion,’ contenting 
himself with stating some facts for the truth of which he ‘ can un- 
hesitatingly vouch ;’ which, however, lead up to the conclusion that 
she did share that opinion, because he says she virtually discoun- 
tenanced the return of the Emperor to Paris, although aware that he 
was the victim of a cruel disorder, which had been seriously aggravated 
by his Majesty having undergone much riding on horseback since 
joining the army. The question of the Emperor’s return to Paris at 
that time was in all probability one which was most anxiously discussed, 
and under the peculiar circumstances many if not most persons who 
might have given serious attention to the question would have 
advised that it would have been most unwise for the Emperor to return 
to his excited capital after ‘the double defeat the army had suffered 
under his leadership,’ and before he had had a single success, but the 
whole sting of the question as regards the Empress is the reported idle 
remark of a lady-in-waiting, which prefaces this question, and tends to, 
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induce any careless reader to impute to the Empress a deliberate 
desire to bring about the death of the Emperor. 

The Empress knew perfectly well, before the rupture with Prussia 
had resulted in war, that the Empire had nothing to gain by it, if 
successful ; but if success were not to follow the French eagles the 
result would, in all human probability, be disastrous to the Empire 
and bring about the ruin of the Emperor, of herself, and of the pro- 
spects of her much-loved son. How, then, is it probable that she did 
not share the well-known desire of the Emperor to avoid war? It is 
certain that the cause of the war must be sought for elsewhere than 
by attributing it to the Empress ; and it is probable that revelations 
which may possibly emanate from the great ex-Chancellor of Germany 
may at some future day throw a light which will not only remove 
the charge from the shoulders of the Empress, but place it on much 
broader and stronger shoulders, that are more capable of sustain- 
ing it. 

I will conclude with one more observation as to the authorship of 
this book. 

The Empress, after having occupied for many years one of the most 
exalted positions in Europe, is now, as Mr. Forbes describes her, ‘a be- 
reaved and desolate lady,’ having gone through trials and afflictions 
the parallel of which can scarcely be found in the history of the world. 
She has lost her husband, who was one of the best friends England 
ever had in France, and with him her crown ; and after educating and 
cherishing until manhood her son, the Prince Imperial, who was one 
of the most amiable, intelligent, honourable, courageous, and right- 
thinking youths I have ever had to deal with,’ she still lives to lament 
his death by the hands of the enemies of our Queen and country, and, 
sad to relate, under circumstances which make every Englishman 
blush for the honour of the British army. 

The Empress has, notwithstanding, established her home among 
us, and, while enjoying the friendship of the Queen, has won the 
respect and esteem of all Englishmen whose opinions are worth having. 
She only seeks to end her days in quiet and peace, entirely withdrawn 
from the gaieties of the world and from political strife. I cannot help 
believing, therefore, that if Mr. Archibald Forbes, who is so well 
known for his straightforward and manly conduct and unswerving 
probity as a recorder of great events in war, had not been misled by 
his belief as to the authorship of this scurrilous work, he would not 
have adopted the course of reviewing it in such a way as to cause 
pain and anguish to the much afflicted and grossly maligned Empress 
and to recommend it to the British public as bright and engaging. 


J. L. A. Srmmmons. 


? The Prince Imperial was a cadet under my charge while Governor of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, for nearly three years, from 1872 to 1875. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ITALIAN COLONY ON THE 
RED SEA 


I 


Tue history of colonial conquests repeatedly presents certain funda- 
mental features ; for the same unswerving laws that govern natural 
phenomena also rule the social world. Similar causes tend to produce 
similar effects always and everywhere, modified, here and there, by 
the action of other and diverse causes which vary according to place 
and time. 

Obligatory expansion, conquest ever widening against the will of 


the conqueror, and a metropolitan policy which aims at a definite end, 
political or economic, generally attaining a result altogether different 
from that which it at first aimed at—these are the two characteristic 
and fundamental features of the history of the most diverse types of 
colonies from India to America. 

Nor has the experience of Italy been different on the Red Sea. 
When, at the beginning of 1885, the first Italian soldiers were sent 
to the Red Sea, nothing was further from the minds of government 
and people in Italy than the idea of forming a large colony on those 
remote shores, dismembering Abyssinia, and pushing their frontier 
southwards as far as the river Mareb, in sight of the mountains of 
Adua, and westwards to within a short distance of Kassala. 

No economic and social motives, no hope of finding there lands 
for our emigrants, hardly that of procuring a market for some of our 
manufactured goods, but motives exclusively or almost exclusively 
political, urged us to the Red Sea, where, as every one knows, the com- 
bined military action of England and Italy was to be the first active 
manifestation of a similarity of interests and aims, destined to be 
developed later on in quite another theatre. 

Many people thought that these political motives had failed when 
the sad announcement of the fall of Khartoum and the death of 
Gordon reached Europe. But this unhappy event could have no 
effect on geography; it could not lessen the importance of Egypt 
and the Red Sea, nor even divide the political interests of England 
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and Italy. In the meantime fresh local events forced Italy, almost 
in spite of herself, not only to remain in the country, but to expand 
and form a vast colony on an area of almost 200,000 square kilo- 
metres. 

The Italian possessions on the Red Sea, classically named by Signor 
Crispi the Erythrzan colony, extend along 1,226 kilometres of coast 
from Ras Kasar to Ras Segian. 652 kilometres south of Ras Kasar 
is Ras (Cape) Endedah, the southern limit of the Bay of Hauakil. 
The Italian possessions south of this cape are of little importance. 
They penetrate but a short distance into the interior of the continent, 
as far as the uncertain eastern boundary of Abyssinia, and constitute 
a long sandy strip, exposed to the full glare of the sun, inhabited by 
predatory tribes of nomadic Danakil. Assab, the port of this district, 
is politically important for the relation of Italy with Shoa, where France 
and Russia offer an active opposition to Italian influence. It can 
have no commercial importance, nor make head against the competi- 
tion of the French port of Ras Gibut, until a direct and safe 
road has been discovered to Wogerat. The most important part of 
the Italian possessions, that which forms the special subject of this 
essay, is that enclosed on one side by the 652 kilometres of coast ex- 
tending from Ras Kasar to Ras Endedah, and on the other by an 
irregular line, which, turning westward from Ras Endedah, rises to 
the eastern crest of the Ethiopian table-land, follows the course of 
the Muna, the Belesa, and the Mareb, till it touches, at twenty miles 
distance from Kassala, the frontier of the Italian and English sphere 
of influence, following the line of which it reaches the sea again at 
Ras Kasar. ’ 

This stretch of land, equal to about a third of Great Britain, in- 
cluding the countries which have long formed a bone of contention 
between Egypt and Abyssinia, may be divided, in regard to the prac- 
tical ends of Italian colonial activity, into two regions—that which 
has a torrid climate, rising to about 1,000 metres in height, and that 
of a temperate climate, formed of the most northerly part of the 
Abyssinian table-land, lying above that level. 

Itis unnecessary, in speaking to English readers rich in long colonial 
experience, to describe all the differences which arise from diversity 
of climate in the various parts of the Erythrean colony ; they need 
only pass their own colonies in review to foresee the general direction 
of the future of each of these regions, and to judge of the different 
aims that should inspire the course of action which ought to be 
taken by the Italian Government in treating them. 

On the table-land, fresh and salubrious, the efforts of the Italians 
should tend to form a colony fitted to serve as a partial outlet for 
Italian emigration, and so to constitute a new society—Italian in 
race, language, and feeling—as England has done in Canada, in 
Australasia, and America, where the rupture of political ties and the 
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cooling of filial affection cannot cancel identity of origin, language, 
and customs. The plain, of torrid clime and uninhabitable by 
Europeans, must be treated like the English colonies of the Crown. 
The greater part of the manual labourers must consist of natives, and 
the Europeans, necessarily few in number, must be confined to the 
direction of affairs. But, although a knowledge of the different 
climate of the two parts may be sufficient for the determination of 
the aims to be kept in view, it remains to be proved whether 
the natural conditions of those regions, their productiveness, their 
agricultural and commercial resources, be such as to promise 
a future compensation for the no slight sacrifices which Italy 
has undergone to acquire them, and will long undergo to preserve 
them. 

Italian public opinion is not yet entirely decided whether to 
preserve, abandon, or limit the possession of Italy on the Red Sea, 
and hence it has by no means prescribed for itself a settled course of 
colonial policy. 

Last year the question was warmly discussed in Parliament, and 
still more warmly by the press; and even now the probability of the 
partial or total abandonment of the colony, although diminished, has 
not altogether disappeared. 

A long time is wanted before a colony can grow out of infancy, 
and can begin to give visible results, capable of earning the goodwill 
of the taxpayers who bear the burden of its support in the metropolis. 
If these results are delayed and the sacrifices continue great, the 
nation may grow tired and conclude that it is not just to offer up the 
real living and pressing interests of the present generation as a holo- 
caust to the problematical and doubtful good of generations still to 
come. This burden is, at present, extremely heavy. For the year 
1891-92 the sum of 10,429,900 lire, which has been allowed for in 
the Italian budget, of which 7,679,900 lire represents military costs, 
will probably be insufficient to meet the outlay; and in addition to 
these figures we must calculate 1,424,000 lire, the revenue of the 
colony itself. 

These expenses may be little by litile reduced, if events turn out 
propitious, but the reductions, besides being precarious and uncertain, 
will never be of great importance. The colony, as we have seen, is 
large. Tigré and the Soudan are restless and dangerous neighbours ; 
the Assaorta, the Bazé, the Barea, although more or less subject to 
the Italian government, are turbulent and predatory ; the Abyssinian 
chiefs untrustworthy, changeable, often tempted to return to their ad- 
venturous and predatory life. Account being taken of all these con- 
siderations, the military forces actually in the colony do not exceed 
by one single man what is barely necessary to guarantee its defence 
and safety—essential conditions for the development of agriculture 
and commerce. The burden laid on Italian taxpayers can therefore 
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be reduced rather by the development of the local resources than by 
retrenchments ; and especially by the increase of customs, consequent 
on the growth of commerce. If this result can be attained quickly, 
Italian taxpayers, finding their burden lightened, will give up all 
thought of abandoning the colony. If matters turn out thus, Italy 
will reap great economic, political, and social advantages; and 
England will also realise no slight gain from a political and military 
point of view; for she will thus find in the Red Sea a power of like 
interests with herself in the great events that are preparing in the 
future, and which will be decisive for her position in the world. 


II 


The countries which compose the Erythrzan colony have come 
but recently under civilised government ; there is wanting, therefore, 
that accumulation of observations and experience without which we 
can form no sure judgment as to their powers of production, and can 
make no forecast of the degree of their future prosperity. The few 
data we possess would lead us to form good hopes. Massowah, which 
is its port and capital, is painted by many writers as a hell, and 
there is no doubt that the persistence of an elevated temperature at 
all times and in all seasons renders its climate disagreeable and 
debilitating. 

It must be confessed, however, that it is a hell of very pleasant 
aspect. In the evening both the city, properly so called, and the 
peninsula of Abdel-Kader, where are the great military establish- 
ments, shine with a thousand lights, and innumerable flamelets 
wandering hither and thither mark the course of the little boats over 
the crystal mirror of the harbour. The shores and the mole swarm 
with a many-coloured crowd ; the cafés are well filled and glittering ; 
and all this ensemble of nocturnal life reminds one of Venice and her 
lagoons. Later on a stranger and more original spectacle is offered 
to the tourist. The city is transformed into a vast bedchamber ; 
the whole population, European and native, male and female, 
spread out before their doors, or on their terraces (if the house 
has more than one story and has a terrace), their angareb (bed made 
of leathern straps), lie down in a state of nature or nearly so, and 
sleep soundly until the Southern Cross disappears from the horizon. 
After a very brief silvery twilight, the rays of the tropical sun burst 
forth without warning, falling straight down, splendid but scorching, 
upon the sleepy city, and oblige the inhabitants to seek shade and 
cool in their houses. 

During the day the feast of light and colour is at the same time 
so brilliant and so sweet that, were it not for the temperature, one 
could imagine oneself in a spring day in the Gulf of Naples ; for that 
vaporous mist which, in Southern Europe, generally renders the 
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heavy sultriness of the summer heat visible and tangible, so to speak, 
is for the most part wanting. 

The surroundings are for the greater part of the year verdant, 
although with plants unserviceable to man; the isle of Seek-Said 
especially is of a depth of green which recalls that of Devonshire ; in 
the middle distance, towards the south, the bluish and imposing 
masses of the Ghedem ; still further off, as a background, the lofty 
chain of Abyssinian mountains. 

Massowah presents but little of the appearance of an Oriental 
city. Those who have never been in the East have doubtless read 
descriptions of Eastern towns, built in an amphitheatre with narrow 
lanes, small white houses interspersed with orchards and gardens, here 
and there large leafy trees, forests of minarets. Nothing of all this at 
Massowah ; the only thing that recalls to the traveller the East and 
Islam is the governor’s palace, built in the Saracenic style, which 
faces him as he enters the port, and a modest minaret to the left. As 
a contrast one sees on the right the wooden or brick barracks of the 
troops, the Naval Hospital, and the European villino of the military 
engineers. On the left, along the coast, is a row of houses built by 
Italians in the Italian style, but for the verandahs ; and beyond the 
mole, and close by the already-mentioned governor’s palace, the two 
new great buildings for public offices, which look very much like the 
hotels at Brighton and Spezia. 

But a few steps into the interior of the city reveal quite a 
different spectacle. On penetrating into the native quarter you pass 
without warning from Europe, not to the Mahometan East, not to 
the East described by Théophile Gautier, not to the East of the 
Thousand and One Nights, which you left behind you at Cairo, but, 
retracing with one bound the stream of the centuries, you find your- 
self transported into an encampment of prehistoric men, or of savages 
from the furthest and most inaccessible parts of Africa, There are 
low huts in the form of little domes, some of straw, some of matting 
and sail cloth ; through the cracks can be seen ragged, half or wholly 
naked women, boys and girls squatting down or stretched at full 
length, sleeping or chattering, without distinction of age or sex. The 
populous villages of Otumlo, Moncullo, ‘Zaga, Archico present the 
same appearance. Nevertheless these men are not savages; they are 
heirs of a civilisation which, among nobler races, brought forth a 
noble bloom ; they bear impressed on their features the characteristics 
of the Caucasian race, and speak one of the purest and best pre- 
served of Semitic tongues, the Tigré, related to the ancient Gheez. 
For many centuries they have had intimate relations with the entire 
East ; for many centuries they have been Mussulmans, and Islamism is 
a great and beautiful religion of elevated morality, of simple and 
comparatively reasonable dogmas, of a form of worship which speaks 
to the imagination and the heart. 
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Massowah has now 17,588 inhabitants, besides the garrison. The 
natives are 14,521 in number, almost all Mussulmans; the Italians 
359, Greeks 276, Banyans 153; the rest are Asiatics and Africans 
from various parts. The commerce of Massowah reaches on an aver- 
age about thirteen million francs a year, and is almost entirely a 
transit trade between Europe and Asia on the one hand and the 
Erythrean colony, Abyssinia, and the Eastern Soudan on the other. 
The principal articles of trade are durra, skins, cotton goods, mother- 
of-pearl, gum, and floss-silk. 

The durra comes chiefly from India and goes to Abyssinia. The 
Abyssinians themselves could produce and export a great quantity of 
it, if they were less indolent ; in recent times, however, the epizoozia 
has destroyed their oxen, and they do not know how, nor have they 
the physical strength, to cultivate the soil with the mattock. 

The skins come from Abyssinia and that part of the Soudan which 
still keeps up some communication with the Colony. The mother-of- 
pearl is gathered in the Dhalak Islands and goes principally to 
Vienna by way of Trieste. The cotton goods come from England, 
and still more from India. Under various forms, appearing now as 
the elegant and ample shamma of the Abyssinian, now as the short 
scarf (futah) which girds the loins of the Beni-Amer, and of the 
Beduin Samhar, they constitute the entire dress of the Abyssinian 
and the Soudanese. 

The Samhar is the hilly and undulating zone of variable breadth 
between the Abyssinian table-land and the sea; it has no fixed 
boundary, but may be said to finish at the foot of the hill of the 
Dongollo, which, among woods of wild olives and sweet-smelling 
jasmine, leads to the fertile valley of Ghinda. This valley, only sixty 
kilometres from Massowgh, lies 1,000 metres above sea-level; its 
climate is warm but not tropical, it has two rainy seasons, and is the 
antechamber of the fresh and salubrious table-land. 

The plants, which grow uncultivated in the Samhar, besides the 
luxuriant wild grass, that after the rains supports numerous cattle, 
are the Acacia spinosa, various Asclepiadew (Stapelia ango). ghersu 
(Salvadora persica), senna and balsam (Balsamodendron africanum, 
Arnott). Where there is a little water, as at Saati, Archico, Mon- 
cullo, almost every kind of vegetables to be found in the kitchen 
gardens of southern Europe grow luxuriantly. The acacia of Sam- 
har yields but little gum, and that not good; but as yet no attempt 
has been made either to acclimatise there the more productive 
trees of Kordofan, a country no less arid and hot, nor to intro- 
duce other productive plants. If, by means of Artesian wells, an 
abundant supply of water could be found in the Samhar, it would 
become a somewhat fertile country. The first attempts are but just 
begun; and at present opinions vary as to their probable success. 

The road to Ghinda from Samhar offers, as far as the Pass of the 
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Albaroba, the marvellous spectacle of a tangled and varied vegetation, 
where tropical plants rise alongside those of temperate climates, and 
creepers form draperies and festoons round the trees of lofty growth, 
-such as tamarinds, tamarisks, sycamores, olives, and kolkwals. These 
last, tall, solemn, and dusky, form the almost exclusive vegetation 
from Albaroba to the Deyil’s Gates, which are over 2,400 metres high. 
The whole of this eastern Ethiopian slope abounds in wild olive trees, 
as do also other parts of the colony ; in the lands of the Marea and of 
the Mensa, and along the declivities of the Upper Mareb, there are 
regular forests of them, from which, if they were grafted, much oil 
could be. obtained. Experiments to prove this will soon be made. 
The Abyssinians are greedy of oil, but few of them know it is the 
produce of the tree so common among them. I remember one day 
at Az-Taclesan, in the Dembesan, I had invited an important chief 
to lunch. Together with his band of followers came Barambaras 
Menelik, a comparatively civilised youth, who wore his white shamma 
and silken shirt with elegance, and bore on his head a lion’s mane, 
a distinction awarded to those who have killed the noble beast. 
In fact, he had killed an extremely strong one . . . through his 
attendants. He would eat no meat, for fear it had been killed by 
Mussulmans, but greedily devoured two boxes of sardines, licking his 
taper fingers after them. ‘ How is it,’ I asked, ‘that as you like oil 
so much, you do not try to make it?’ My question was foolish, but 
I asked it to see how he would get out of it. 

‘ And how is it made?’ he inquired. 

‘It is obtained from the fruit of a tree very common in your 
country.’ 

He answered: ‘ We have not this tree.’ 

‘There it is,’ and I showed him a fine group of large gnarled 
olive trees. He looked with wide-open eyes, and then said with more 
incredulity than surprise: ‘I believe you, because your word is like 
that of God; you are great and I am little; you are master and I 
am slave ; but, if this were not so, I should not believe you.’ 

The truth is that he did not believe me. 

At the Devil’s Gates the scene unexpectedly changes; a single 
step of your mule suddenly transports you from wooded, bushy, rocky 
Africa into the Roman Campagna. It is the vast Ethiopian table- 
land, bare of trees, cut into here and there by deep ravines, presenting 
shell-like depressions and terraces. The Italian part is 125 kilometres 
long, from the crest of Gundet to that of Mogosas, and bears so 
strong a resemblance to the country between Sebastopol, Baidar, and 
Bagtcha-Serdi, that many a time from the banks of the Upper Mareb 
I could imagine myself back again on the slopes of the Tchernaia in 
the Crimea. Further north, beyond the shell-like depressions of Maldi 
and the valley of the Imer, the table-land is more uneven. The 
terraces and open plains are replaced by valleys and smaller irregular 
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depressions ; vegetation again becomes varied, luxuriant; nature 
looks moist and fresh, and, were it not for the presence here and 
there of some tropical plants, would recall many of the valleys of 
England and of southern Scotland. 

The climate of this table-land is almost everywhere pleasant and 
healthy for man; but it is doubtful whether it is propitious for 
agriculture, partly on account of the disparity of temperature 
between night and day, but chiefly by reason of the distribution of 
the rains. 

The average annual rainfall is not less than that of southern 
Italy, but it is packed into a few days, from June to September. 
Cereals are the principal objects of culture, and especially, from 1,800 
to 2,000 metres above sea-level downwards, the durra. At higher 
levels the teff, a cereal very highly esteemed in Abyssinia, is cultivated, 
and it appears that it is also possible to raise wheat. Above 1,600 
metres barley, degussa, scimberd, lentils, chick-peas, peas and other 
leguminous plants can also be cultivated, from November to June, in 
the interval between the harvest and the seed-time of the principal 
crops. The wild vine, although it has given its name to that part of 
Abyssinia which lies between 1,800 and 2,500 metres above sea-level 
(Uoina-Dega), is now very rare.. It was once cultivated, but Kings 
Theodore and John had it rooted out. Besides the cultivation of 
cereals, of the olive, and perhaps of the vine, it would be as well to 
attempt on the Abyssinian table-land the raising of cotton, coffee, 
and tobacco. Cotton was at one time, during comparatively peaceful 
periods, one of the principal products of Serae, which paid its tribute 
in this material ; and a recent experiment made at Keren in Senhait 
yielded a harvest of thirty times the quantity of seed sown, and this 
of good quality. 

The result of the cultivation of coffee is doubtful, while that of 
tobacco may be considered certain in some places, as for instance in 
the neighbourhood of Keren, for it was attempted with good results 
under the Egyptian rule. 


III 


But whatever may be the agricultural potentiality of the 
Erythrean colony, the native will certainly not be the one to develop 
it. Every moral and physical attribute necessary to render him 
capable for this work is wanting. Inthe Samhar the climate necessi- 
tates the employment of native labourers, and this is another obstacle 
to the success of the colony ; but on the table-land, if Italian coloni- 
sation is to succeed, the gradual substitution of the colonising race 
for the natives will be the necessary, perhaps the involuntary, result 
of the settlement. The substitution of the superior for the inferior 
race is a necessary and inevitable phenomenon where two races come 
in contact in surroundings favourable to the superior; it is an appli- 
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cation of Darwin’s law which governs the world ; but it need not be 
fulfilled barbarously or cruelly. Sometimes it works itself out auto- 
matically, notwithstanding the greatest equity and benevolence on 
the part of the conquerors. To cite twoexamples only: who can say 
that the Maoris of New Zealand are now treated badly? Nevertheless 
they are disappearing, and their melancholy song is a sad but 
instructive lesson in the philosophy of the history of colonial policy : 

As the Pak¢ha fly has driven out the Maori fly, 

As the Pakéha grass has killed the Maori grass, 

As the Pakéha rat has slain the Maori rat, 


As the Pakéha clover has starved the Maori fern, 
So will the Pakéha destroy the Maori. 


In the United States of America injustices were sometimes, but 
not always, committed ; the colonists remained in many places at a fair 
distance from the Indian reserves. But the very activity of civilised 
man, the cutting down of the forests, the tilling of the ground, even 
at a considerable distance, sufficed to drive out the bisons, and so to 
condemn the Indian to starvation. This is what has occurred very 
recently in the reserves of Standing Rock, Cheyenne River, Pine- 
Ridge, and Rosebud. 

The laws of Nature are what they are, and false philanthropy, 
which is often mere hypocrisy, more frequently aggravates than 
minimises their results. Italy must commit neither injustices nor 
cruelties ; but her aim on the Abyssinian table-land must be to con- 
stitute an Italian society, not to attempt the impossible, that is, the 
transformation of the moral and physical constitution of the natives. 
For the natives of the colony of Abyssinia, unlike many of those of 
the Soudan, bear, in their moral and in their physical constitution, 
the indelible marks of a progressive race-degeneration and rapid 
decay. In Abyssinia alone the population in the last twenty years 
has diminished in the frightful proportion of seven to three. The 
Abyssinian, like the inhabitants of the Erythrean colony, whether 
they be Christians or Mahometans, fixed or nomads, agriculturists or 
shepherds, inhabitants of the breezy mountains or of the torrid plains, 
have, in spite of those exterior differences, an intimate resemblance 
that cannot escape the notice of the ethnographer. Their history, 
religious faith, mode of dressing, tenor of life, differ in different places, 
and so differ too the proportions of the crossings with other races ; 
but nevertheless, amid all the crossings, two elements are common 
among all—the Semitic element, which has come over from Asia at 
various times, and the Negro element, which has its origin in Africa. 
When did the first people of Semitic race come over from Asia and 
pitch their tents on the Ethiopian table-land? Men of science and 
learning dispute the matter; neither do I believe that the difficult 
problem can be resolved with any degree of accuracy until the Am- 
haric, Tigrine, Tigré, and Gheez languages have been better studied. 
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It will then be possible, from the quantity and quality of roots which 
these tongues have in common with the most important Semitic 
languages, to infer the probable epoch of the separation ; though even 
this may mislead us, as later emigration from Asia and relations with 
Semitic peoples have to be accounted for. 

Thus, among the numerous Judaic customs met with in Abyssinia, 
among the practices prescribed in Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Leviti- 
cus, which are carried out more or less scrupulously in Abyssinia and 
the Erythrean colony, at the present day, how many date back to 
the common origin, and how many have been introduced later by 
Hebrew merchants (Falashas) or by those early Christian missionaries 
of the first centuries, who belonged to the faction most attached to 
the ancient traditions of Israel ? 

This, at any rate, is certain, that the inhabitants of the Erythrean 
colony and of Abyssinia have brown skins, Caucasian features, and 
have in common the other principal physical and moral characteristics. 
Their courage is impetuous, but not constant, and they have but 
little power of resisting adverse fortune; they are not fierce, taking 
into account their state of civilisation; but are gentle, talkative, 
cheerful, docile, gay, thoughtless, improvident, disinclined to work, 
which they despise. They bear up against privation, but have little 
muscular force. Their physical constitution is very poor; they suffer 
from rheumatic affections, consumption, tenia, -syphilis, anemia, 
nervous exhaustion. It is rare to see old men among them; the 
women, very beautiful in their first youth, soon grow withered. From 
my tent I could hear the hollow, lugubrious coughs of the men of 
our escort the whole night through, as they gathered round the fire ; 
yet these men were agile soldiers, capable of traversing fifty kilometres 
a day without growing tired, dancing and singing on the march. 

So much for the points of resemblance ; the chief difference that 
divides them is religion, although they!are not ardent fanatics as a 
nation. Among Italian subjects, the Christians seem to me more 
intolerant than the Mussulmans, as they confound country and re- 
ligion in one hereditary and traditional sentiment ; whilst the Mussul- 
mans have hardly ever formed part of a united, stable state, and they 
have been too lately converted to Islamism to be profoundly penetrated 
by its spirit. 

The population of the provinces formerly subject to Abyssinia, 
@kule Kuzai, Hamasen, and Serae, is Christian. We have no data 
for determining its number; it is certainly much inferior to that of 
the 23,000 Mussulmans who inhabit the rest of the colony (with the 
exception of a certain number of Catholics among the Bogos). The 
Christian Abyssinians subject to Italy are chiefly of the Coptic form 
of belief; traces of Byzantine influence are clearly to be seen in some 
of their forms of worship, in the rude and childish frescoes, in the 
vestments of their clergy and their liturgic chants. 
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These external resemblances are of greater advantage to the 
Russians (who have chosen the court of Menelik in Northern Abys- 
sinia as their field of action) than identity of dogma. The Russians 
insist on the religious brotherhood which binds them to the Abys- 
sinians, and their efforts, although apparently confined to Shoa, 
cannot avoid making themselves also felt in the Italian possessions. 
The Christianity of the Abyssinians is to a great degree nominal ; 
and in spite of their love of theological discussions, with which 
soldiers and porters often while away the night round their bivouac 
fires, it seems impossible that their minds, quick but uncultivated, 
can have any real appreciation of the subtleties of Christian dogma. 
The only part of the Christian religion which inspires real feeling in 
them is the passionate, almost chivalrous worship of the Virgin 
Mary, the highest ideal of which they are capable. It is Goethe’s 
Ewig Weibliche, revealing itself to them personified in that sweet 
figure, the only one that permits them to see in the woman some- 
thing higher than the simple instrument of sensual pleasure. 

There is not the slightest fear that a community of religious 
faith should induce a great number of the Mussulman subjects of 
Italy to take part with the Dervishes. On the contrary, they nourish 
a bitter enmity against these latter, have suffered: much from them, 
and have more than once made war against them. This feeling 
against the Dervishes is indeed common in all the north and east of 
the Soudan. 

Mahdiism is no spontaneous rebellion of the inhabitants of the 
Eastern and Northern Soudan, but an invasion from the south and 
south-west between 12° and 9° of latitude. The Dervishes are 
nomads, called Baggara (cow-breeders), from Darfur, Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
and Kordofan, who had always refused tribute to the Egyptian 
Government, These men, dragging forcibly in their train the 
Takruri of Galabat and other intermediate tribes, have invaded 
Eastern and Northern Soudan, over which they tyrannise cruelly, 
neither agriculture, cattle-rearing, nor trade being possible under 
their rapacious rule. The present Caliph who has succeeded the 
Mahdi, Abdullah-El-Tahaschi, is, as his name indicates, a native of 
Tahascha, a province of western Darfur. Among the minor chiefs, 
only one here and there, like Osman Digma, comes from the north- 
east. The Takruri, the Dabbaina, the Hallenga, the Bisciarin, the 
Adeb-Scefa, the Sciukurie, the Hamkam, and, speaking generally, all 
the populations tyrannised over by the Dervishes, including those 
which formerly took part with them, as for instance the Hadendoa, 
the Khamilat, and the Gemilhab, would rise up like one man to 
shake off the yoke, if they were sure of not falling back into the 
power of Egypt, and if they were supported and directed by a 
European Power. 

This situation should form at a proper time the subject of an. 
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interchange of ideas between Italy and England, with a view to the 
interests not only of the two friendly nations, but also of civilisation 
and humanity. 







IV 










The natives of the Erythrzan colony will never be able to keep 
up an extensive trade, nor lessen in any considerable degree, by in- 
creasing the custom duties, the burden laid on the Italian taxpayers. 

But Massowah is not only the port of the colony; it is also, on 
account of its geographical position, the natural port of Central and 
Northern Abyssinia, and of the Eastern Soudan. Abyssinia has been 
called the ‘Switzerland of Africa,’ though perhaps the ‘ African 
Montenegro’ would be the more fitting name. The further one 
proceeds southwards, the more considerable germs of future wealth 
does one come across, but to develop them a laborious people would 
be needed, well ordered and tranquil; a people, in fact, the opposite 
of the Abyssinians. 

From the end of the sixteenth century to the present time 
Abyssinia, with the exception of brief intervals, has always been a 
prey to anarchy and civil war. The comparative peace which now 
reigns there will certainly not survive the aged Menelik. 

Besides this, the state of the roads, which permit transport only 
by the very costly means of mules, is a very great obstacle to a trade 
necessarily consisting chiefly of skins and cotton goods, which are 
voluminous, heavy, and of little value. Besides hides, now diminished 
in number on account of the epizoozia, Abyssinia could export butter, 
gold, ivory, wax, civet, and coffee, the greater part of which products 
would have to be sent by the camel road through Kassala, rather 
than by the mule track through Adua and Asmara. 

The principal, almost exclusive, imports are white cotton goods, 
red spun goods, blue floss-silk, and durra. 

The importation of durra must necessarily diminish ; for if peace 
and order reign in Abyssinia, it will again be produced in the country 
itself, while if, on the other hand, civil wars continue, the com- 
munications will be interrupted, and the population will lessen. In 
any case the accumulated reserves are diminishing, because of late 
years the importation of durra has been out of all comparison 
greater than the exportation of Abyssinian products. In the last 
year only, the importation of durra reached almost 3,000,000 lire. 
What a long, sad, uninterrupted procession have I seen, along the 
road. from Massowah to Abyssinia, of weak, emaciated, exhausted 
creatures, climbing the tiring steep, loaded with burdens of durra. 
They preferred the long double journey to the attempt to till the 
soil;' and to procure that dwrra some had taken their arms to 
Massowah, others a hide, others again some piece of money which 
had been buried for long months under the well-known sycamore, or 
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under the marked stone to hide it from the rapacity of a Debeb or a’ 
Sebat. Not always did these unfortunate meskin, thus loaded, 

return to their fatherland ; fatigue, hunger, weakness, often killed 

them on the road, and it was no rare thing to see, early in the morn- 

ing, corpses still warm, half devoured by hyenas. This short descrip- 

tion will serve better than tedious, unreliable statistics to show what 

sort of a market Abyssinia promises whilst it is inhabited by Abys- 

sinians. 

The commercial future of the Erythraean colony depends almost 
entirely on the Eastern Soudan, whose fertility is well known, and 
which embraces the provinces of Taka, Galabat, Kedaref, and part of 
Sennaar. 

Galabat and the neighbourhood of Kassala are unhealthy but 
fertile, watered by the regular inundation of the Gash ; less unhealthy, 
but no less fertile, is Kedaref, where, on account of its fortunate 
geographical position, has been founded the famous emporium of 
Suk-Abu-Sin, which rose into importance immediately after the 
Egyptian conquest. Thither flocked, for every kind of exchange, 
Beduins, Fellaheen, people from Darfur, from Fazogil, from Dar- 
Bertat, Abyssinians, Galla, Dinka, Scilluk, Takruri, and even negroes 
from the Wadai. 

The products of Abyssinia and of the Gallas found their outlet at 
Metemmeh, the chief town of Galabat, which is within the Italian 
sphere of influence, where they were exchanged chiefly for cotton 
goods, 

Four-fifths of Kedaref were devoted to the cultivation of tobacco ; 
there, and in Galabat, cotton was also cultivated and was then sold 
to the Abyssinians for the manufacture of their shamma. 

The Soudan possesses three great means of ingress and egress; 
the Nile, Suakim, and Massowah. The Nile is the natural road for 
products of the country north of Berber; for those of the south, the 
ports of the Red Sea are more convenient, for merchandise would 
more easily from Berber reach the Red Sea at Suakim than Cairo 
and the Mediterranean, because the Nile between Abu-Hammed and 
Korosco is not practicable for commerce: From Khartoum to Cairo 
there are five changes owing to the cataracts, and from Abu-Hammed 
to Korosco or Wadi-Halfa the torrid desert Atbai has to be crossed. 
From Wadi-Halfa the Nile is again the means of transport, but the 
cataract of Assouan is only passable for fifteen or twenty days in the 
year. Suakim is then the natural port of the greater part of the 
country south of Berber, including Kordofan and part of Darfur. 

On the other hand, the natural port of the Eastern Soudan, 7.¢. 
Galabat, Kedaref, Taka, and part of the Sennar, is Massowah. There 
are three great routes from the Eastern Soudan to the Red Sea :— 

1, The Nile for Khartoum and Berber and the camel road from 
Berber to Suakim. 
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2. The camel track, Kassala to Suakim. 

3. The camel track, Kassala to Massowah. Between Metemmeh 
in Galabat and the Red Sea, whether via Kassala or Khartoum, there 
is a common tract of 209 kilometres as far as Suk-Abu-Sin. From 
Suk-Abu-Sin to Suakim, by way of Khartoum, the distance is 1,119 
kilometres, or thirty days’ route, partly by river, partly by caravan. 
Via Kassala, the road is only 662 kilometres, or twenty-two days 
to Suakim, and 648 kilometres to Massowah, taking seventeen or 
eighteen days. The route Kassala to Massowah is much better than 
the route Kassala to Suakim, and with its natural advantages of 
climate, water, &c., makes a saving of at least forty francs a ton on 
the transports. , 


V 


It is then evident that the natural port of the Eastern Soudan is 
Massowah ; while that of all the other vast countries south of Berber 
is Suakim. In favour of this last port, the White Nile, navigable 
from Khartoum to Gondokoro in every season, acts as a powerful 
magnet, extending its attraction as far as Darfur, Bahr-el-Ghazal, and 
the equatorial provinces, é 

Here a question arises, Will England be acting in accordance 
with her real interest if she opposes any efforts Italy may eventually 
make to attract the trade of the Eastern Soudan to Massowah? Is 
it to her interest to seek to go against geography by trying to draw 
it to Suakim ? 

I believe then that England would gain nothing if this trade were 
directed to Suakim rather than Massowah ; because, whichever of 
these two ports is preferred, English and Indian manufactured goods 
will always be in request above all others. For above all other in- 
dustrial products, cotton goods have been, are, and will always be, 
principally, nay almost exclusively, in demand among the Soudanese, 
and in these Italy could compete with England and India only by 
having recourse to a system of customs duties which would dry up 
the public revenue at its very source. The Indian industry has 
known better than the Italian how to adapt itself to the taste of the 
African consumers. Massowah is 2,300 nautical miles from Naples, 
and 1,964 from Bombay ; sailing vessels can ply between India and 
Massowah, and besides this there is in this case no Suez Canal to levy 
a tariff of 950 lire on every ton of the ship’s burden; lastly, labour 
is cheaper in India and cotton is grown on the spot. England, in its 
turn, possesses cheap coal, large factories, great capitals, experienced 
technical skill. 

There is thus no great industrial interest which could induce 
England to seek to deprive Italy of the sole means of lightening the 
burden imposed on her taxpayers by the Erythrean colony. The 
advantage she might find in increasing the customs duties of Egypt 
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cannot be compared with that she would draw from cultivating. the 
very lively and cordial feelings of friendship and sympathy now felt 
for her by the Italian Government and people. Englishmen and 
Italians should, then, be convinced of this double truth. While it is 
true that it is to Italy’s interest to seek the friendship of England, it 
is none the less true that it is to England’s interest to seek that of 
Italy. The dangers which threaten the two Powers are the same, 
and spring from the same source, while the nation which menaces 
the one is now intimately bound, without written treaty it may be, 
to that whose attitude more especially threatens the other. The 
solidarity actually existing between these two nations should draw 
tighter the bonds which unite England to Italy. 

A glance into a future, less distant perhaps than at first appears, 
shows clearly that it is greatly to England’s advantage to see Italy 
firmly established on the Red Sea. And in order that this end may 
be attained, in order that Italy may preserve the Erythrean colony, 
and thus have a joint interest with England in withstanding the 
common danger likely one day or other to arise on the Persian Gulf, 
or even, perhaps, on the opposite shore of the Red Sea, the develop- 
ment of traffic with the Soudan must not be delayed too long. The 
increased revenue, derived from the colonial customs duties through 
the revival of trade, would reconcile the Italian taxpayer to the 
colony: by affording him relief from burdens which are now almost 
too great for him. 

In tracing the confines of the spheres of influence of Italy and 
England respectively, regard should have been had to the natural 
situation of the two ports, Suakim and Massowah, and to the geo- 
graphical conditions of those countries. Unfortunately such has not 
been the case in the protocol signed on the 15th of April, 1891, by the 
Marquis di Rudini and Lord Dufferin. In this document a line is 
followed which would be hurtful to the future of the Erythrzan colony, 
and perhaps sow the seeds of future discord between England and 
Italy, if both nations were not united by the strong ties of sincere 
and cordial friendship and of very important common interests. To 
conform to the legitimate interests of the two contracting parties, the 
demarcation of their respective spheres of influence should follow the 
indications afforded by nature and geography. If it does not do this, 
if it separates inland markets from their natural ports by including 
them in different spheres of influence, that is to say, if it is purely 
arbitrary, or if it is drawn in such a way as to render it impossible 
forone part either to reap any profit from her possessions or to lighten * 
the burden she has to bear to maintain them, then it is clear that 
the demarcation cannot be considered either as just or definite, nor 
can it) be said to respond to the interest the Powers have in pursuing ~ 
a‘united.and harmonious line of action. The sphere of influence pre- 
served to Italy by the Anglo-Italian protocol of the 15th of April, 1891, - 
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is bounded on the north and west: by a line drawn from Ras Kasar, 
on the Red Sea, to the intersection of the 17th parallel north latitude, 
with the 37th meridian east of Greenwich. After following this 
meridian as far as 16° 30’ north latitude, it turns straight to Sabderat, 
leaving this village to the west. From Sabderat the line trends 
south to a point on the Gash, on Lower Mareb, twenty English miles 
above Kassala, reaching the Atbara 14° 55’ north, at a place which 
Miinzinger, in his well-known map, marks as a ford. Hence the de- 
marcation line follows the Atbara as far as its confluence with the 
Khor Kakamot, whence it turns west till it meets the Khon Lemsen, 
descending this river as far as its confluence with the Rahad. Lastly, 
after following the Rahad until its intersection with the 38th me- 
ridian east of Greenwich, it follows this line southwards, until it joins 
the line of demarcation agreed upon in the preceding protocol of 
the 24th of March. With this latter line, however, the present article 
is not concerned. 

One of the principal drawbacks of this line of demarcation seems 
to be that it excludes Kassala from the Italian sphere of influence, 
although over Kassala passes the shortest road between the production 
and consumption markets of the Eastern Soudan and the Red Sea. 
The protocol seems to thus neutralise all the geographical advantages 
of the position of Massowah, and to render quite illusory the other 
apparent advantage conceded to Italy by the inclusion of Galabat 
within her sphere of influence. 

To this objection it may be answered that the same protocol 
recognises the right of Italy to effect, in case of need, a military 
occupation of Kassala and the adjacent country as far -as the 
Atbara. 

It is true that this right of occupation is temporary, and subject 
to specified conditions; but since, according to the spirit of the 
protocol and the very nature of things, the Italian Government is sole 
judge of these conditions, the province of Taka, with Kassala its 
capital city, may be considered as included in the Italian sphere of 
influence. 

With this interpretation we may consider as satisfactory the 
demarcation of the 15th of April, 1891, from Ras Kasar to Gos 
Redjeb, but the legitimate interests of Italy require that Kedaref 
should also be included. For this reason the line must, sooner or 
later, be carried sensibly westward to that tract which lies between 
the right bank of the Atbara opposite Gos Redjeb as far as the twelfth 
parallel, or at least as far as the point of intersection of the Rashad 
with the present line of demarcation. This is absolutely necessary, 
because the geographical position of Kedaref renders it the principal 
feeder of the trade of Massowah, not only on account of the trade 
proper to the town itself, but also on account of that of Galabat which 
isin the Italian sphere of influence, but which cannot communicate 
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with Massowah, except by way of Kedaref, until new roads with 
sufficient water have been discovered. The reader who has fol- 
lowed with attention the earlier part of the article will be con- 
vinced of this without further explanations. It is impossible for 
loaded caravans to go from Galabat to Massowah by way of Abyssinia, 
because the roads through Abyssinia, especially that through Metem- 
meh, Gondar, Baso, Adua, are exceedingly difficult for mules and 
absolutely impassable for camels. Now the trade in weighty goods 
cannot be carried on by means of mules, as transport would be too 
dear, a mule carrying 80 kilogrammes while a camel carries 225. 

Of what use is it to Italy, then, that her sphere of influence should 
include Galabat, if she has no possibility of communicating for 
trading purposes with that country, and of drawing its trade to 
Massowah? Neither would this detriment done to the port of 
Massowah be of any advantage to Suakim, and so indirectly through 
Egypt to England, for Italy has the right of occupying Kassala, 
through which passes the road between Kedaref and Suakim. 

It results, then, that the existing delimitation between the two 
spheres of influence is to the disadvantage of Italy and Massowah, 
without being of advantage to England, Egypt,and Suakim. The 
protocol simply makes it impossible for Galabat and Kedaref either 
to export their own products or to import those of Europe and India. 

The road between them and the sea should be under the influence 
of one Power alone, not of two, and this Power, for the reasons already 
set forth, can only be Italy, the nation that already possesses Mas- 
sowah, their natural and nearest port. The control of this tract 
of country by Italy is as much to the interest of England, and even 
of the Eastern Soudan, as it is to that of Italy itself. 

The protocol of the 15th of April did not entirely overlook this 
fact, and even tried to obviate the drawbacks I have referred to in 
Article IV., which runs thus: 


Italy shall have for her subjects, for the nations under her protection, and for 
their merchandise, the right of passage free of all duties along the road between 
Metemmeh and Kassala, which successively touches El-Affareh, Doka, Suk-Abu- 
Sin (Kedaref), and the Atbara. . 


But how can England carry out the obligation she has thus con- 
tracted towards Italy? How can she ensure her a free passage 
through Kedaref, if Kedaref is now in the hands of the Dervishes? 
Strictly speaking, she would be obliged to reconquer it, and to spend 
blood and money to attain a result which certainly would not be 
worth such a sacrifice. And the moment Italy occupied Kassala, 
England would have to cross Italian territory to ensure the Italians 
that free passage which they, being nearer, could obtain for them- 
selves more easily and cheaply, whether by means of rms or of 
friendly treaties. And if England cannot or will not herself carry 
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out Article IV. of the protocol (and it is certain she will not under- 
take sacrifices so entirely out of proportion to the results to be ob- 
tained), she cannot make any objection if Italy takes measures to 
carry it out herself. This means, in other terms, that if that country 
is ever to be opened up again to commerce, it must by the nature of 
things come within the sphere of Italian influence. 

For the present, however, it is not under Italian influence, and 
Italy, therefore, cannot even undertake friendly negotiations to reopen 
it to trade; while England is also prevented from doing so by 
material and political difficulties which are for the present insurmount- 
able. The protocol of the 15th of April, which prevents Italy from 
opening negotiations with the chiefs commanding in Kedaref,. thus 
shuts up the riches of those countries without benefit to anyone, 
except perhaps to the Dervishes. The best thing to do, therefore, 
would be at once to correct the protocol, mapping out a stable, defi- 
nitive, just, and rational delimitation, such in fact as really to render 
harmonious the interests of two nations that have so many reasons 
for being friendly, and not to suffocate every hope of a commercial 
future for the Erythrzan colony. 

The great struggle between the two best represented races of the 
Indo-European family, Anglo-Saxons and Slavs, which occupy the 
greatest part of the world, and are still disputing so much of the 
rest, will be fought out not only on the banks of the Bosphorus and 
at the Khyber or Bolan Pass. One day or another some important 
episodes of the world-wide drama will take place on the Red Sea, 
and England will then be none the worse for the alliance which the 
existence of a flourishing Italian colony on that important passage 
would, almost of necessity, procure her. English statesmen should 
think of this. The Russian frontier in Armenia is but as far as the 
length of Great Britain from the Persian Gulf, and only 800 miles 
from the Red Sea. 


A. Di San GIULIANO 
Member of the Italian Parliament). 
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THE PROTECTIVE COLOUR IN ANIMALS 


By the protective colour in animals is meant that tone and tint 
which they inherit by nature and always wear, or are able to assume 
by degrees, or suddenly at times of emergency, for purposes of safety 
against the attack of enemies, or of disguise when preying upon 
‘other creatures. Every reader of Mr. Bates’s delightful record of 
‘his wanderings and research on the Amazons will readily understand 
the heading of this short paper, and recall with pleasure many strik- 
ing examples of this strange peculiarity. He writes ds a man of 
wide research and accurate scientific knowledge, titles to which I 
can make no claim. But, after reading the marvellous story of his 
eight years’ patient toil in the forests, swamps, and jungle of the 
great river, the question occurred to me whether, if the whole of 
that vast region was crowded with such curious wonders in the 
insect world, some traces of like and kindred marvels might not be 
found here at home, among the fields and woods of England. The 
same laws which rule the world of nature there must, one would 
think, hold good here, similar causes being at work, and like results 
bound to follow. The more I thought of this, the more con- 
vinced was I that the reasoning was sound and the.inference a fair 
one. 

Now, it so happens that I live in what is called a good ‘ birdy ’ 
country. Iam shut in on all sides by wide stretches of woodland, 
in which you may wander on for hours through the green grass- 
roads, and easily lose your way, groves of thick undergrowth, and 
avenues of beech and other trees that have weathered the storms of 
a hundred winters. Besides these, come many acres of wild No-man’s 
land, where things have had their own way from time immemorial, 
with rich meadows and clear streams, hill, valley, and plain. I have 
been out and about in all weathers, winter and summer, at all hours 
of the day and not a few of the night, and, being but a poor vicar in 
the wilderness, have had to make my way on foot. This has given 
me many chances of observing for myself the varied round of cease- 
less life among trees, plants, and the living creatures with which 
such a district abounds. 

Compared with Mr. Bates’s marvellous stage, this of course sinks 
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into insignificance, though still not unworthy of notice. He tells us, 
for example, of one single district— Ega’—in which he found 7,000 
species of insects and 550 distinct varieties of butterflies ; whereas 
we have in England but 60 distinct butterflies, and about 1,000 
moths. Our world of observation, therefore, is in point of numbers 
comparatively small; but, being part of a greater whole, must be 
ruled by kindred laws. To make my meaning clearer, I will cite 
from his record only a few examples of the protective colour in 
animals, as he noted them, and then look nearer home. 

He tells us of a monstrous spider, Mygale avicularia, with a 
body two inches long and legs when expanded reaching to seven, 
who kills small birds, and hangs them up in a larder of thick web for 
future use. This robber carries on his murderous trade with cunning 
dexterity for which the poor finches are no match. His huge 
brownish body being thickly covered with coarse grey hairs, and exactly 
matching in colour the trunk of the tree in some rough crevice of 
which he lurks unseen, he is ready to pounce out at a moment’s 
notice upon his hapless prey when once entangled in the fatal web. 
Another monster of the same genus, ‘five inches in expanse,’ of a 
brown tint with yellowish lines on his thick hairy legs, is equally 
rapacious, but, carrying on his depredations only at the door of his 
den in the brown earth, needs no protecting colour, as he comes out 
only at night when all about him is in shadow. Next we havea 
green snake (Dryophis fulgida) who, when hunting for green frogs 
and lizards, winds in and out among ‘ the flexuous stems of creeping 
plants, and so closely resembles them in colour as almost to defy 
detection even by the keenest eyes.’ Close at hand among the 
bushes may be a huge grasshopper, whose broad forewings when 
closed are of the exact colour of the leaf on which he rests, so that 
his disguise is perfect, and he chirps on in safety. Yet, if the lizard, 
instead of haunting the green, leafy thicket, be of that species found 
crawling over the walls of buildings in the city, he puts on a totally 
different appearance from that of his own kindred in the forest, 
or even in the interior of houses, being of the exact hue of the 
ruined stone and mud walls on which he is found; while the house- 
lizard is speckled, and of an ashy-grey tint like the-ceiling on 
which he rests, and for clinging to which his feet are specially 
adapted. 

At Ega, again, was a tribe of large caterpillars, which differed from 
the others in possessing the art of fabricating cases out of broken 
fragments of wood and leaves, in which they lived secure while feeding 
and growing. Of these, some built their cases of small bits of stick, 
knitted together with fine silken threads, and so forming tubes like 
those of the caddis-worms in our own chalk streams, with which every 
trout, and every true angler, is so well acquainted. Others—Sacco- 
phera (sack-bearers)—choose leaves for the same purpose, and form 
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an elongated bag, two and a half inches long, open at both ends and 
lined with thick soft web,-which, being too heavy for the caterpillar 
to sustain while crawling, he cleverly fastens by a few threads to 
adjacent leaves or twigs,'and yet so that his house may swing free in 
the passing breeze. But all these cases alike—the same one rule 
being observed as to the safest tint and colour of appearance—and a 
host of similar ones easily cited, are simply types of what is going on 
throughout the natural world. 

Of this domain a few sections have been carefully explored, many 
only in part, whilst vast regions of insect life yet remain not only 
unexplored, but fall of strange contradictions and anomalies, which 
baffle and perplex the investigator, on the very edge of mysteries 
beyond his ken.! One is obliged to say ‘ vast regions’ if we take but 
the word ocean as a field of inquiry, and think of what lies hidden in 
that infinite domain. The dredger, for example, along the Australian 
coast brings up in his net huge tangled masses of reddish seaweed. 
These being placed in a bucket of water, resolve themselves into long 
streaming fronds of weed, swarming with tiny crabs, shrimps, and 
misshapen twisted pipe-fish, so exactly resembling them in colour as 
to be hardly distinguished, clinging on to the stalks and leaves, so as 
to deceive the eyes of the sharpest enemies. The less perfect the 
concealment, the greater the chance of being eaten, so that while the 
bright-coloured or spotted creatures are easily seen and quickly de- 
voured, those of the exact brown and grey tint survive. In obedience 
to this same law live all the creatures that haunt the soil of the deep 
sea: the sole and the flatfish assume the very colour of the mudbank 
or sand on which they rest, while the shrimps on which they feed 
change their hue to grey, green, or brown, as best serves the chance 
of escape. 

Turn from the sea to the land, and it is still the same among 
beasts, birds, reptiles,? and even butterflies, caterpillars, spiders, 
moths (more rarely, as belonging to the dusk of night), and insects. 
Thus we have a Malay moth (Kallimacha paralekta) that always 
rests among dead or dry leaves, itself having leaf-like wings of a 
brownish hue, here and there spotted with touches of colour like 
those on the fungi among the leaves or foliage about it. To this 


1 What is to be said, for instance, of a certain tribe of large Saiibra ants, in each 
nest of which three classes of workers are found—two having hard, polished heads, 
but the third with heads thickly coated with hair, and having in the middle of the 
forehead a twin ocellus, or simple eye, totally differing in structure from the ordinary 
composite eyes on the side of the head, and entirely wanting in the two other orders 
of workers, and unknown in any other species of ant? What has evolution to say to 
these Cyclops ? 

? Reptiles: ‘In the short space of a mile you will find, if you look, three kinds of 
the same species of adder—red with black markings among the ruddy whortle 
bushes ; bronze-green and black under the fir trees; bronze-red on the sandstone 
littered with fiery dead leaves of the bramble,’—-Wild Birds and their Haunts, by a 
Son of the Marshes, p 6. 
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class belong the stick and leaf insects, the ‘mantis,’ or praying 
insect, exactly matching the twigs and leaves of the trees on which 
they feed, resembling in this respect several of our own ‘looper’ 
caterpillars, so-called because in walking they hunch up the middle 
section of the body into a sort of loop, in colour and shape like the 
stems. and branches of the sallow on which they feed, and easily 


escape detection, while they have the still stranger power of stretching 
out their bodies in the air at an angle of 45° without any support, 
merely holding fast to a twig by their hind feet, as if about to leap 
from one bough to another. 

Where the foliage and the 
prevailing hue and general tone 
of surroundings are of one uni- 
form colour, to that general tone 
the creature becomes gradually 
assimilated, with greater or less 
safety to itself as the disguise is 
true or fails. In Arctic regions 
of unchanging snow the only safe 
dress is, of necessity, white, and 
‘the ermine, the ptarmigan, and 
the willow-grouse have, therefore, fur or plumage of snowy whiteness. 
With the fox and the hare it is equally the same, and the main 
chance of the hunter and the hunted being one—Master Reynard 
that he may escape notice in watching for and pursuing his prey, 
and poor Puss in trying to hide from and baffle her cunning foe— 
are alike arrayed in spotless fur. In the great Sahara desert, which 
is by no means so devoid of life as people imagine, Mr. Tristram tells 
us that reptiles, birds, and insects all copy the grey of the surround- 
ing waste, and thus escape, where otherwise they would be instantly 
seen and in peril. 

But now for a few examples nearer home, which have fallen 
under my own immediate notice. Round about my house is a 
tangled shrubbery of stunted brushwood, with here and there a silver 
birch, young beech, and Scotch fir; and in one corner stands an old 
outhouse, where a pipe is good at all seasons. It is half in ruins, and 
while there one day I noticed that the dingy old brown and grey 

* The raven, a true Arctic bird, powerful enough to fear no enemy, always re- 
tains its sable coat, and, feeding on carrion, has no need for concealment. 
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wall was spotted with oddly-shaped blotches of a darker tint, that 
looked like damp. That same evening, however, I found that the 
blotches had all disappeared, though more rain had fallen and the 
roof was full of holes. The next day they had all come back. When 
this had happened a second time, I looked more closely at the strange 
marks, and, to my surprise, found them to be living creatures, small 
moths, in fact, with folded or outspread wings, clinging fast on to 
the crumbling wall. From dusk until dawn they had been out on 
the wing in the fields and woods—their chief enemies, the birds, 
being asleep—but at daybreak came back to their old place of safety. 
The shrubbery was dangerous because the ground was thickly covered 
with green ivy and still greener periwinkle and moss, where sparrows, 
finches, and tits were always hunting for food, and they would have 
been soon snapped up. On the old weather-stained wall they were 
safe.‘ 

One always associates webs with spiders, and on this old wall 
spiders abounded, and among these I noted three things, Few built 
any webs, and those who did so set up their trap in some corner or 
crevice, while they mounted guard an inch or two away. But 
whether in webs, or not, all the spiders were of that brown or grey 
tint which exactly matched the colour of their lurking-place on the 
wall, Those without webs rolled themselves up into tiny balls, their 


legs being carefully drawn in, so that, if discernible at all, they simply 
looked like little spots where damp had come through. There they 
lay perfectly still as if dead, but ready in an instant to pounce on 
any stray fly that chanced to come within reach. Possibly round 
each of these solitary robbers were spread a few threads of invisibly 
fine web, undetected by me, but fatally convincing to the tiniest 
midge that 


The spider’s touch so infinitely fine, 
Feels in each thread, and lives along the line. 


Along the edge of the wood, just outside the shrubbery, runs a 
winding rough path, leading at last to a piece of wild country we call 
‘No-man’s Land.’ In summer this is fringed with flowers of all kinds, 
and the air swarms with butterflies and other insects. One hot 
morning in August I went up that path in search of a clouded 
sulphur butterfly (Colias edusa), then just out. As I went on I saw 
perched on a cluster of white flowers—wild carrot—a large white 
butterfly with his body half buried among the blossom. I touched 
him with my fingers, and shook the flowers sharply, but he never 
moved. On looking closely, I found that a snowy-white spider 


* All through the winter these moths entirely disappeared; but on the 3rd of 
April of this year I found four of them in their old quarters, the number gradually 
increasing every week during the wave of sultry weather, but again disappearing 
when snow and bitter cold set in, 
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hidden among the blossom had seized on him from below, killed him 
with one fatal bite, and was then sucking his blood: all spiders being 
furnished with two pointed blades, used as lancets, but also serving 
as suckers, This special robber had a fat puffy body, and long thin 
legs with which he held fast his prey, and so tightly that I drew 
him out of his lurking-place still holding on to the dead body of the 
poor butterfly. On that same cluster of flowers there were three 
other white spiders of the same kind, and of so venomous a nature 
that on afterwards dropping two of them into a bottle of spirits of 
wine, one instantly seized the other and bit his legs off. Close at 
hand, among the neighbouring flowers and grass, were scores of 
spiders, brown, yellow, and grey, but no white ones anywhere but 
on the white clusters of carrot. 

Whether this particular variety of Arachne was originally white, 
or had become so by constantly hiding among white flowers, living 
there and on butterfly diet, I cannot say, though I know of one 
small species of caterpillar which when feeding on yellow lichen is 
always yellow, but if found on grey lichen has assumed a tint 
exactly matching his surroundings; the change of hue being, no 
doubt, owing to the colour of his food. By the same law, just row 
at Paris, white pinks are being turned into emerald green by putting 
them into water in which bright green paint has been dissolved. 

But let us now leave the tangle of wild carrot, and take a winding 
path into the wood itself, and find ourselves in an open glade of old 
beech-trees, now in their full summer glory. The underwood has 
been cleared away, and the ground is thickly carpeted with the 
brown leaves of a hundred autumns. Foraging among the.pile at 
the foot of a giant beech, the first to notice a strange footstep is a 
little brown squirrel, who flies off to the other side of the trunk 
almost before we can get a glimpse of him. Once away on that 
other side, in a trice he is half-way up the tree, and before we reach 
it is calmly looking down from the end of a bough thirty or forty 
feet overhead, and barking in his own peculiar fashion at the 
intruder. Being of a russet brown and grey, he needs no protecting 
colour, and, in fact, can hardly be made out among the grey twisted 
boughs, where he knows he is safe. 

After turning over the dead foliage at the foot of the tree, and 
sadly disturbing a spider or two, a beetle, and a troop of ants—all of 
a brown and yellow hue—we suddenly come upon what looks like a 
small packet of dark leaves oddly stuck together, but is, in fact, 
a specimen of the large lappet-moth that, with folded wings of dark 
brown, would deceive a hundred enemies, so exactly does he resemble 
a bunch of ruddy beech-leaves. Fifty yards away, at the foot of a 
silver birch, the wind has cleared away the dead leaves, and laid bare 
the soil of sandy chalk and black earth, Turn this over with your 
stick, and, if your eyes are used to the work, you may make out a 
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few little, nimble, wriggling creatures, ‘ weevils’ (Cleonus nebulosus), 
hard to see, and harder to catch. They are all of a grey tint, spotted 
with black, and so close a match for the dark soil as to be barely 
detected ; while in this very wood, not half a mile away, among the 
dusty chalk soil, you shall find creatures of this very tribe, and a 
host of other insects, that, instead of black and grey, puzzle you ina 
disguise of dingy white. 

If you go to the north side of the next great beech, whose stem 
is covered with grey and brown lichen and moss, and search carefully 
a few feet from the ground, the chances are that you will find one or 
two carpet-moths, whose wings and plumage of mottled grey exactly 
match the colour of their bed. They have taken up their station of 
diurnal rest in a northern aspect, I suppose, as being out of the glare 
of the sun; and you might pass by the tree a hundred times, nay, 
look closely at it, without detecting a single moth, unless you were 
aware of this singular habit. There they rest securely during the 
day, safe not only from your detection, but from the sharper eyes of 
tits and other small birds who haunt every grey and mossy trunk 
in the wood. And it is not only moths and other winged creatures 
who thus contrive for their own safety, but caterpillars, a dull, stupid 
race, to whom one is slow to give any capacity for gumption through- 
out their whole career. But as I write the words ‘ dull’ and ‘ stupid,’ 


I am suddenly compelled to qualify them, as I meet in Miss North’s 
charming volume of Recollections with a caterpillar of rare intelli- 
gence : 


At Rio (she says) I met with a very common inhabitant of the tropics, a huge 
caterpillar who built himself a sort of crinoline of sticks, and then covered it with 
a thick web. This dwelling he carried about with him as a snail carries her shell, 
spinning an outwork of web round the twig of a pet tree, by which his house 
hung, leaving him free to put out three joints of his head and neck, and eat up all 
the leaves and flowers within reach. When the branches are bare he spins a bit 
more web on to a higher twig, bites through the old one, jerks his whole establish- 
ment upstairs, and begins eating again. He had a kind of elastic portico to his 
house, which closed over his head at the slightest noise, the house shutting up like 
a telescope, and then when all was quiet again out came his head, down dropped 
the building, and the gourmand again set himself to his task of continual feasting. 
At last came the sleep of the chrysalis, and he finally became a poor, dowdy moth. 


We have among our English caterpillars no such clever and 
intelligent an architect as this, but yet among them will be found a 
large number in whose habits and ways of life are many points of 
curious interest, and who mainly owe their safety to the same law 
of colour which protects the rest of the insect world. Among the 
brown twigs of the oak, or the stems of the broad-leaved sallow, 
scores of small larve may be found, each having a trick of cocking 
himself up (like the ‘ looper’) in an erect position, or at an angle of 
45°, while resting between meals, and, being of the exact hue—yellow, 
grey, or brown—of their surroundings, thus escape all notice. One 
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may be smooth and shining like a young twig, the next slightly 
rough, with a row of knobby excrescences along his body, which pass 
muster for buds. But in spite of all these cunning disguises, cater- 
pillars as a race are hard driven for existence, the wonder being that 
so many escape. Out of the million of eggs laid in a single season, 
a vast number are devoured by birds, washed away by heavy rain, or 
destroyed by intense cold. Yet thousands survive all these mis- 
chances, and the wise mother who lays the egg takes care not only 
to deposit it on the plant exactly fit for the food of the future cater- 
pillar, but on the under-side of such leaves as most nearly resemble 
him in colour, and thus give him the best chance of escaping notice.° 
In this matter a mistake might be fatal, and she never makes it. 

Thus, the common white butterfly (Pontia brassice) lays her 
eggs on the leaves of the cabbage, which are just of that hue of pale 
yellowish green most nearly resembling the colour of the future 
brood of caterpillars. The small tortoiseshell and the peacock 
butterfly follow the same law in laying their eggs on the common 
nettle, the stalks and leaves of which are mostly of a dingy greenish 
grey, with here and there a vein of darker colour, and thickly covered 
with hairy points. The larve of both these species are also hairy 
and spined, the one being of a dull mixture of greenish grey and 
brown, with paler lines at the sides, and the other of a greyish black, 
faintly sprinkled with white; both safe among the crowded hairy 
leaves of the nettle in colour and general appearance. 

When the caterpillar, says that keenest of all observers, Mr. 
Grant Allen, lives on a plant like grass, the ribs or veins of which 
run up and down longitudinally, he is usually striped or streaked 
with darker lines in the same direction as those of his food-plant. 
When on broader leaves, having a midrib and branching veins, his 
stripes run obliquely at exactly the same angle as those of the leaf. 
And of this I find ample proof in the larvz of a score of small butter- 
flies to be found in this very wood. 

In the thicket outside my house is a hedge of privet and a bush 
or two of common lilac, on which feeds the caterpillar of the privet 
hawk-moth, three or four inches long, of a bright pale-green colour, 
striped at the sides with lilac and yellow, altogether a most attrac- 
tive and dainty morsel for a hungry bird, and, one would suppose, 
certain to be devoured before he is a week old. Take him away from 
his native habitat, and you feel sure that in such bright array he 
cannot escape notice. But put him back on his native stem, retire 
for ten minutes, and on your return you will find it hard to discover 
him, though you know he is there. The tit on the next bough does 


5 In exact accordance with this law, we find that, ‘Such is the instinct of the 
mother locust that in no case has she been known to deposit her eggs in uncultivated 
ground. A million locusts may alight on a field, but not one egg will be there laid.’ 
Locust War in Cyprus, by C, F. Gordon Cumming. 
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not know of his presence, and passes him by unnoticed. The larva 
of the death’s-head moth (Atropos), a still larger caterpillar, of the 
very same colours and build, owes his safety to precisely the same 
causes. Go into the potato-field beyond the hedge, and the man at 
work there will tell you that he has been on the look-out for weeks 
past, and though promised threepence for every specimen, has found 
but one. The colour of the creature harmonises exactly with the 
yellow and green of the potato-plant and pale purple of the flowers, 
Next month Atropos will be still harder to find, for as autumn draws 
near, and the stems and leaves turn more and more yellow, an 
amazing change takes place in the whole appearance of the huge 
caterpillar: his bright colours begin to fade, and a tinge of yellowish 
brown spreads over all his body, a sure sign—as the entomologist 
knows—of his being about to bury himself in the brown earth and 
change into a chrysalis, as the plants die down into dingy russet. 

After this, it seems but a trifle to notice (as Mr. Allen bids us) 
that a certain little grey-green caterpillar feeds on the sea-buckthorn, 
whose leaves exactly match his colour, and that he has one red spot,® 
in size and colour like that of the red berries growing beside him. 
Whether the elephant hawk-moth caterpillar—of a huge size—has a 
pair of silvery spots like great eyes, which actually terrify small birds, 
who take him for a snake, is a matter of faith which the reader may 
accept or decline as he thinks good, though such is the record. 

Of our English butterflies few are of so bright and glaring a colour 
as to suggest that to it they owe their safety, most of them when 
on the wing appearing either black or of a mixed brown and grey 
tint, likely to attract little notice. But the common white and the 
sulphur when flying in the sunshine seem to call for the special 
attention of birds, and yet, after years of careful watching, I have 
rarely seen a white butterfly, and never once a sulphur (far more 
dazzling in colour), chased by any bird. One sultry day in July I 
once came upon a tangle of yellow and white flowers, on which I 
counted sixteen splendid specimens of the sulpbur, all busily feeding. 
They were but just out of the chrysalis, and lazily flitting from flower 
to flower. Close at hand were scores of insectivorous birds, but for a 
long hour, during which I watched them, the gaudy butterflies were 
left unmolested. 

Then we have a family of moths (Geometre) most of whose larve, 
like the hawk-moths’, support themselves for hours together, during 
the intervals of feeding, by holding on to a twig by their posterior 
legs, and stretching out at an angle of varying degree with the 

* A still greater marvel occurs in the case of the sloth, who hangs from the 
branches of trees with his back downwards. On that back is a curious buff-coloured 
spot, which would seem to serve only to make him conspicuous, his long, coarse, 
gtey or greenish hair being like tree-moss, and therefore protective. But the orange- 
coloured spot is of vital service when it lies close to the tree, looking then exactly 
like a piece of branch where the ‘rest has been brokén off.—Wallace, p. 202. 
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branch, the body stiff and rigid, and ending in a knob at the head, 
and resembling a bud; so far, no doubt, a defence against birds. As 
for the hairy rough tribe of caterpillars—woolly bears—so common 
in every hedge and roadside, and so easily seen, they need no dis- 
guise, for no bird seems to care to meddle with them, as they are 
said to be of abitter and nauseous taste. Most of them are of a dark 
colour, and if attacked have an odd trick of rolling themselves up 
into a ball and shamming dead, while they wound the hand that 
touches them, with hairs as tormenting as those of the stinging-nettle, 
and possibly irritate the throat of a small bird in the same fashion. 
Much the same trick as shamming dead is that of a certain carrion- 
beetle, with a shining orange-coloured thorax, who, to hide his bright 
colours from inquiring eyes, rolls himself into a small lump that looks 
like a rough stone. Few birds touch him, and other enemies pass 
him by unnoticed, so perfect is his disguise. So much for the wood. 

But come now away out into the winding path towards the 
Beacons, and we presently reach a dry, gritty road, bordered with 
furze, heath, and genista. Few butterflies are to be seen, but among 
the few is the grayling (Hipparchia semele),’ a very dainty local 
fly, of a sombre colour, the underneath of whose wings are of a lovely 
mixture of brown and grey, exactly like that of the broken, flinty, or 
dusty ground. Semele is never an easy butterfly to capture, but 
what makes it all the harder is an odd trick she has of stopping 
suddenly in her zigzag flight, dropping down upon the stony road, 
and there resting where it is next to impossible to discover her. Her 
only object must be to elude pursuit, as in the case of a rarer and 
more elegant butterfly, the painted lady (Cynthia cardui), whom I 
have known to remain settled on a stony road for more than ten 
minutes, baffling the eye of the pursuer, and then suddenly starting 
up almost from beneath his feet. 

The same instinct—if instinct it be—seems to guide the dull 
stupid caterpillar, who, when he has changed his skin for the last 
time, and is about to enter into the state of a helpless pupa, lays all 
his plans to ensure future safety. Some, especially among the moths, 
go down just below the surface of the ground, and there quietly wrap 
themselves up in a silken web, thickly granulated with the earth in 
which they lie, and hardly to be distinguished from it. A few others, 
¢.g. the goat-moth, actually bore into the heart of a tree or a stray 
piece of wood, or creep into the hollow stem of a plant, or suspend 
themselves to the under-side of leaves; but always choosing that 
retreat of a colour most likely to escape notice. Some, again, fashion 
for themselves a sort of leathery case, or cocoon, of the exact grey or 
brown tint as the stem or bark to which it is fastened ; and specially 
noticeable in this way is the larva of the puss-moth, which feeds on 


* The caterpillar of the grayling is of a dull grey, striped with green, and among 
the roots of grass, on which it feeds, equally secure and equally hard to find. 
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the willow, and sticks on to the grey bark a little domicile shaped 
like a-limpet. 

As we get onwards towards the Beacons the whole face of the 
country is of a wilder, rougher cast. Brambles, furze, and stunted 
juniper take the place of flowers, until we pass into a tangled thicket 
of underwood, with here and there a twisted oak grown grey with 
age. This is No-man’s Land. We have to push our way through: 
thick bracken, already beginning to turn brown under the fierce sun- 
light, when all at once, not thirty yards away, out from among the 
tall ferns stalks Master Reynard, himself the lord and master of the 
domain. At the first glance he looks more like some half-bred red 
and brown mongrel dog than an old fox. It is but for a moment, 
for he has either heard or scented an intruder long before we saw 
him, and in a trice slinks off among the brushwood, as ruddy as the 
bracken that hides him—so that his colour, too, is of good service 
when on the watch for a plump rabbit, or one of Mr. Gaiters’ phea- 
sants. He is a well-known robber, and only last year led the hounds 
ten miles away across country, down into the valley of the silvery 
Itchen. 

It is a lovely valley and a lovely stream, as in the days when 
Walton wandered there and sang its praises; as full also of goodly 
trout, among which we shall find our next example of protective 
colour. Such of my readers as are lucky enough to know ‘ The Weir’ 
and its kindly owner will recall the sunny rose-garden through which 
the river there flows, and the long stretch of swift water rushing out 
under the two archways of the old grey mill. That pool contains 
some scores of trout, each having a special marking and colour of its- 
own, as I proved one sunny day of May last. Between the two swift 
currents, close up to the wall, there is a bit of still water, and into 
that I threw a small ‘ quill-gnat.’ It was taken almost instanter, 
and in a few minutes I had landed a strong well-made fish of about 
one pound. He was in perfect condition, but from head to tail of a 
dark olive-greenish grey, dotted here and there with a faint spot of 
red. My next trout dashed at the fly mid-stream in the swift 
water, and after a hard fight was soon out on the grass by the side. 
of his companion. He was over one pound, in equally good condition, 
but without a tinge of olive in his entire complexion, being alto-- 
gether of a pale steely grey and silvery white, with a few spots of 
blackish purple, still fewer of crimson. This pool was shut in by one 
or two troublesome bushes, and more or less in the shade. My third 
fish I took a hundred yards lower down, in a broad, open shallow, where- 
the sunlight fell brightly on a bed of tawny gravel. He weighed: 
_ three-quarters of a pound, was in admirable condition, but as unlike his: 
two companions of olive and silver grey as a trout could well be. He- 
was a blaze of colour—his arched back of a fine mellow brown, his 
belly of golden yellow, thickly sprinkled with drops of bright red, anda 
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dorsal fin tipped with crimson. Yet, all threefish out of thesamestream, 
close neighbours, and of the same exact genus, whence the difference ? 
The first, in olive grey, had his home under the dark archway under 
the mill, the sides and soil of which are thickly covered with moss 
and weed of blackish green. There he lived and mostly fed. The 
second, in steely grey, kept out in mid-stream among long streamers 
of grey weed, on a soil of chalky greyish white; while the third, of 
gay colours, sailed to and froin the broad light, where weeds, pebbles, 
and sand sparkled in the sunshine, and his crimson spots grew brighter 
as the flush of summercame on. Each fish was of that exact shade of 
colour most resembling his surroundings, and best suited for his own 
safety and means of living. Nor is this all the marvel. Send number 
three, in all his gay colours, to live for a few days under the dark arch- 
way, and he will come out into the still water black as night; while, if 
transferred into the shallow, number one would in less time be as gay 
and lusty as the bravest trout in the pool. In proof of this, take a 
single example. 

Having once taken, in a Dartmoor stream, a small trout of a dark 
olive brown, I carried him off at once to a neighbouring cottage, and 
there set him in a large basin of clear spring water. The basin was 
lined with snowy white, and the next morning my sable troutlet had 
lost every shade of black, and was robed in silver grey almost as white 
as the walls of his prison. To make assurance doubly sure, I then 
filled the basin with a mass of dark brown moss and weed out of the 
stream, and the next day found that the captive had resumed his old 
tint, and was hardly to be discerned from the sombre surroundings in 
which he loved to hide. 


Qui color albus erat nunc est contrarius albo. 


Of this strange power in fish my angling note-book offers another 
simpler, but not less striking, example. Dartmoor fishermen will re- 
member the two rivers, Meavy and Cadover,* which meet in a pool of 
swift water below Shaugh Bridge, one of the most picturesque valleys. 
in all Devon. Through one of the arches of that old mossy pile of 
grey granite glides the silver Meavy, after a quiet course over beds of 
grey pebbles and sand. Through the other with fury dashes the 
rough brown water of the Cad, after a winding descent from the rocky 
heights of the Dewerstone, direct from the dark peaty soil of the 
moor. In that pool I once took, at successive casts, two trout of 
similar size, shape, and weight, one of silver grey, like a salmon-peel, 
and the other of so black and dingy a garb that I almost doubted his 
being a trout, and was inclined to say of him 


Hic niger est: hunc tu, Romane, caveto— 
throw him in again, he is worthless. 


* These two streams mainly form the river Plym. 
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Some miles lower down the Plym flows at the foot of the once 
famous Cann quarry of pale-blue slate, with fragments of which the 
bed of the river is there lined, All along that reach the young trout 
obey the law of their being, and assume a garb of greyish blue, like 
that of. the salmon or grayling, on such scanty diet being thin and: 
few. Not far off is a deep pond shut in by trees, once the site of a 
copper or tin mine. The water is of a pale green, and the fish, of the 
same unhealthy complexion, have large dropsical heads and greenish 
bodies. Hard by this, into a piece of dead water, left by the last 
flood, I once threw a fly in passing; instanter up came a fish, about 
as big as a small herring, and brown all over as a ripe filbert. So 
extraordinary was his appearance, in fact, that I hardly knew him to 
be a trout at all. The pool in which he had lived for a month or two 
was carpeted with brown and red leaves of the beech, which had thus 
dyed him brown as a gipsy. 

This, however, was of course an exceptional case, not in accord- 
ance with that strange power, which (says Mr. Allen) many, if not 
all fish possess, of voluntarily 


altering their colour to suit their surroundings by forcing backward or fore 
ward certain pigment-cells, or chromatophones, above the others, whose various 
combinations produce at will almost any required shade or tint. 


Such are a few of the facts that have come under my own obser- 
vation in a lonely nook among the Hampshire woods. And these, 
so far, corroborate the well-known general theory as to protective 
colour; but they leave me still in the midst of a crowd of mysteries, 
contradictions, and anomalies, out of which I cannot see my way. 

If some certain birds, insects, and caterpillars, and fish have, or 
assume, a protective colour, how is it that others, equally abundant 
and equally thriving, set all this régime at defiance? If the peacock 
and tortoise-shell butterfly pick out the nettle for their dingy brood 
of caterpillars, why does the comma select for her brood of brownish- 
red caterpillars the hop, the nettle, and the honeysuckle, where their 
colour at once betrays them? Along the coping and in the crevices 
of an old grey brick wall I often find the’ grey and brown chrysalides 
of certain small moths and butterflies, exactly matching the colour 
of their hiding-place, and therefore safe ; but not twenty yards away, 
hung on to a withered stalk or twig, I also find the chrysalis of some 
other similar flies, yellow, black, or brown, and certain, therefore, to 
be detected by the first hungry sparrow or tit that comes by. Why 
so much clever foresight in the one case, and none in the other? 
Again, our English grasshoppers are all of a green or brown hue, 
eminently safe among brown and green grass; at Cannes they are 
red, green, and blue, among grass like our own; ‘and a recent 
naturalist tells of a swiftly flying creature found there, as big as a 
hornet, of metallic lustre, with the wings of a dragon-fly and the tail 
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of an earwig! By what possible law of selection or survival of the 
fittest. could such-a monstrosity have been devised, and be now found 
in abundance ? 

If by wise and infallible instinct. the honey-bee builds her waxen 
cell with unvarying geometric skill, and always in a secure place, 
and the tit constructs her nest with unerring sagacity where it. is 
securest and hardest to find, why does the house-martin persist, as 
she often does, in fixing her hut of clay in the corner of a window 
where it is washed away by the first storm of rain, when other 
sheltered windows are close at hand? No such fatal mistake in 
nesting is ever made by scores of other birds ; and the puzzle remains 
that instinct, ‘in some cases so far above reason, is in others so far 
below it.’ ® 

For twelve successive years past a long-tailed tit has built her 
nest and brought up her brood of six or eight young ones in a pillar- 
post box just outside my garden gate, though the hollow is but 
twelve inches by eight, often crammed with letters and newspapers, 
and the only entrance a narrow slit of one inch by four. Where did 
she acquire her taste for a literary home, and how was it handed on 
to successive mothers? One would like to know if the young birds 
of this year, who are to be the parents of future broods, retain a re- 
collection of the old nursery in that dark and crowded letter-box, and 
go back to it when the warm days of April stir in them new thoughts 
of love and nesting. As I now write (April 20) a tit has again taken 
possession of the box (now thickly carpeted with moss and feathers), 
and is clearly intent on laying, fighting fiercely against the intru- 
sion of all missives for the post. Incredible as it may seem, a.post- 
card dropped into the box at 4 P.M. to-day was found half an hour 
later under the laurel-hedge some twenty feet away. This was again 
posted, but shortly after thrown out into the road with edges much 
torn and bitten. Jacob, the postman, therefore has orders to clear 
the box as gently as he can, and call at the house for letters. 

The clever, educated intelligence of this tit is beyond dispute, and 
in strange contrast with the ignorant folly of a certain swallow, who, 
says Gilbert White, 
for two successive seasons built her nest on the handle of a pair of garden 
shears that were set up against the boards in an outhouse, and therefore had her 
nest ruined every time they were used. 

Kirby and Spence tell us of an encounter between a parasitic 
golden wasp and a mason-bee, in which such an amount of intelli- 
gence was shown by both combatants as leaves one in doubt which 
to admire most. The bee had nearly finished one cell, and flown 
away for a fresh supply of pollen and honey. In comes the parasite 
wasp, entering head first, to examine the premises, then exit, next 
crawling in again tail first to deposit an egg. Suddenly the bee 
* Gilbert White. 
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returns, attacks the enemy, who rolls herself up into a ball, and is 
thus proof against sting and mandibles. But one point of attack is 
left open, and this the bee at once seizes, and with her-sharp mandi- 
bles cuts off the four wings of the wasp, and drops her outside to the 
ground. This done, she re-enters the cell, deposits some pollen-paste 
for the young grub, and flies off again. Scarcely is she gone when 
the poor parasite revives, and, true to her instinct and her object, 
creeps up the wall into the cell, deposits an egg against the side 
below the level of the pollen-paste, so as to prevent her foe from 
seeing it on her return ! 

Referring to facts of this kind, and citing a curious case of a 
sand-wasp finding its way home under circumstances of peculiar diffi- 
culty, Mr. Bates says : 


This amazing action of the wasp would be commonly called instinctive, whereas 
it here proves itself no such mysterious and unintelligible agent, but a mental 
process in each insect, differing from that in man only by its unerring certainty. 


In an infinite number of cases instinct would seem to be an infal- 
lible guide, in others a mere undistinguishing limited faculty, blind 
to every circumstance that does not immediately concern self-preser- 
vation or the propagation or support of the race. Which is the true 
definition ? 

Slight gradual changes or differences of colour, or even of habits 
of life, or varieties of species, may be easily accounted for by the 
latter theory, but there are still not a few points which it will not 
even remotely touch. How, for example, first came about the fixed 
determination of a butterfly or insect to lay her egg only on one 
or other leaf of a certain kind and colour? Howdid that butterfly or 
insect itself come into existence, but from an egg? And if so, who 
laid it? Or again, why did the primary caterpillar, when about to 
change into a chrysalis, crawl away to a leaf or hiding-place of his 
own, or some other safe colour? Or, if he did not thus select a safe 
habitat, how did he escape deing devoured ? 

These, and a score of other such” puzzling anomalies beset me as 
I look into the great book of Nature, and turn but a few leaves; 
while if one but thinks of man, the highest and most perfect of 
creatures, as evolved out of a primal morsel of protoplasm, still 
greater perplexities await one. Passing over the well-worn crux of 
‘the missing link,’ which may or may not be found, why in the cease- 
less, ever recurring generations of men does clear trace of the law of 
heredity so seldom appear, or why is that law so often violated? Mr. 
Dodson, for example, may marry Miss Fogg, and their firstborn son 
turn out a sleek and pious grocer who sands his sugar and waters 
his tobacco, a Pecksniff, a Bill Sikes, or a Lord Hatherley, while the 
daughter of the house shall be Mrs. Nickleby, Florence Nightingale, 
or Elizabeth Brownrigg. 
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Dr. Beddoe tells us that there is a direct relation between men’s 
pursuits and the colour of their hair. An unusual proportion of men 
with dark straight hair enter the ministry; red-whiskered men are 
apt to be given to sporting and horse-flesh ; while the tall, vigorous 
blonde men, lineal descendants of the Vikings, still contribute a 
large contingent to our travellers and emigrants. The plumage of 
canaries can be considerably altered towards red or orange by feeding 
them on a stimulating diet of red pepper, and though this may fail for 
humankind in general, something might be done towards increasing 
the pigment in the hair, and give hope to many a melancholy owner 
of grey locks. Suppose, for a moment, that a protective colour, like 
that which obtains in the fields, woods, and hedgerows, ruled in the 
world of men, what an amazing change would ensue in the outward 
appearance of affairs! Ifa rogue could but at will assume the per- 
fect guise of an honest man, and the gilded wasps of society appear 
as mason or honey bees, or were saints and sinners alike compelled to 
wear their own unmistakable livery, what a changed world would this 
of ours be! If men, like canaries or caterpillars, could but change 
their complexion by change of diet, mode of life or pursuit, then we 
might indeed imagine an alderman, after years of calipash and calipee, 
assuming the hue and the shapé of aturtle. Scrooge, the miser, after 
a life of secret hoarding, would turn as yellow as his guineas; Mr. 
Carcass, the butcher, would become as rubicund as the beef on his stall, 
instead of appearing as a trim, dapper, pale-face in a frock coat ; and 
Ferret, the poisoner, as black as the black arts on which he thrives. 
But outside the limits of a nightmare dream no such world is 
possible. We have to be content with a medley of far more sober 
realities, where, though ‘white spiders’ mostly come to grief, the 
confidence trick still flourishes, and ‘men are mostly fools.’ ‘It is an 
age,’ says a profound thinker, ‘of weak convictions, paralysed intel- 
lects, and growing laxity of opinion.’'® There is an intense struggle 
for bare existence ever going on, but the fittest do not always survive. 
There are many wise men; but of many a wise man will it never be 
said : 
This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool, 
And to do that well demands high wit, 


while the foolish one, in cap and bells, apes wisdom, and, save in his 
own country, is not without honour. 
B. G. JouNs. 


to J. 8. Mill. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CARLYLE AND THE ‘ROSE-GODDESS’ 


* CopIE, di copie, di copie!’ exclaims an Italian expert, shaking his 
head at the confidence with which historians of the younger school 
quote the records of the Escorial, of the Vatican, as if every paper 
and parchment that bears the signature or superscription of Gonzalo 
Perez or the Borgias must be of guaranteed authenticity—a witness, 
as it were on oath, to questions of circumstance, date, and place. 
If the archives of the State contain documents copied from the 
copies of copies, so the records of that unconscious palimpsest, the 
brain, are often edited and re-edited until the final picture is a mere 
ghost of the original fact. Many of the visions and voices which 
we take for unchanged impressions of the past are mere modern 
reminiscences of older recollections of earlier remembrances or tra- 
ditions of events and persons. 

The cautions thus suggested must hold for the tablets of the 
memories from which the following narrative has been drawn. The 
statements here made have, however, been carefully tested by all 
available means, witnesses have been questioned and cross-questioned 
with Socratic rigour, and other precautions taken to preserve the 
data of actual contemporaneous knowledge from subsequent embel- 
lishment and mutilation. 

The letters and Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle contain minute 
accounts of his acquaintanceship with the Stracheys and Bullers, and 
their relative, Miss Kirkpatrick. During the first London, or 
Irvingite, period of his life, Mr. and- Mrs, Strachey, my father and 
mother, were, with the Irvings and Montagus, his principal friends, 
and he was a constant visitor at my father’s town house, as well as at 
‘ his country place at Shooter’s Hill, near Woolwich. The Irving 
chapter of the Reminiscences has a portrait of ‘Examiner’ Strachey, 
who in previous years had been in high employment in Bengal, and 
at the time in question was one of the examiners of correspondence 
at the East India House. Carlyle calls him a ‘ genially abrupt’ and 
taciturn utilitarian, ‘ willing to speak, and doing it well, in an ingenious 
way, who indulged at times in ‘a pretty vein of quiz,’ but, ‘ beyond 
all things, loved Chaucer and kept reading him.’ He omits one feature 
of the ‘ Examiner's’ individuality, which specially concerns us here. 
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Candide’s maxim, ‘ I] faut cultiver notre jardin,’ was my father’s guide 
in the material as well as in the mental sense. When he had drafted 
his despatches to Lord Hastings or Lord Amherst, and analysed the 
human mind with his colleague, the elder Mill, and debated 
the Canterbury Tales with their fellow third examiner, Peacock, 
the novelist, it was his dear delight to prune and water his roses. 
The results of this ‘scant manuring’ were, however, indelibly stamped 
on Carlyle’s memory, for he calls the grounds of Shooter’s Hill ‘ an 
umbrageous little park with roses, gardens.’ Other allusions to this 
horticultural speciality of the place will be quoted presently, and I 
hope to prove that the ‘ Examiner’s’ maiden-blush, cabbage, and dark 
china roses deserve a corner in literary history, if not by the side of the 
mythical flowers of the Island of Rhodes, or the Whites and the Reds 
of the immortal scene of the civil factions in Henry the Siath, at any 
rate in company with ‘the roses of Bendemeer’s stream.’ 

Carlyle’s references, of whatever date, to the mistress of Shooter’s 
Hill are in a uniform tone of veneration and affection. On her 
death, twenty-five years after these times, he called her, as will be 
seen, the oldest and dearest friend of his lifetime. After the lapse 
of another period of almost equal length he spoke with unabated 
warmt’. of her charms, faculties, and virtues. His matured opinion 
of my mother appears in the following passage from the Remi- 
niscences, which explains how Edward Irving was the pivot of Carlyle’s 
intimacy with his Shooter’s Hill friends : 


It was in these first months of Hatton Garden (Irving’s first chapel), and its 
imbroglio of affairs, that he (Irving) got me appointed tutor and intellectual guide 
and guardian to young Charles Buller and his boy brother, now (1866) Sir. Arthur 
and an elderly ex-Indian of mark. ... Irving’s preaching had attracted Mrs. 
Strachey, wife of a well-known Indian official of Somersetshire kindred then an 
‘examiner’ in the India House, and a man of real worth; for, diverse as his worth 
and ways were to those of his beautiful, enthusiastic, and still youngish wife, a 
bright creature, given wholly (though there lay silent in her a great deal of fine 
childlike mirth withal, and of innocent secular grace and gift) to things sacred 
and serious—emphatically what the Germans call a Schéne Seele, 


Mrs. Strachey sympathised with the Hatton Garden ‘ Message of 
Salvation,’ but she did not participate in the subsequent Pentecost of 
the Caledonian Chapel when the building echoed to shrieks of ‘ Lall, 
lall, lal.’ Hers were the mixed motives of theological and intellec- 
tual curiosity which attracted half London to the prophet’s ministra- 
tions. The Scotch miniature painter, Robertson, brought Irving to 
her house, where he met her sister Mrs. Buller, who had been known 
in Calcutta as ‘ Titania,’ and also as the ‘Queen of the Ganges’; ‘a 
very beautiful, still very witty, graceful, airy, and ingenuously 
intelligent woman,’ says Carlyle, ‘ of the gossamer kind.’ Once the 
preacher protested against the admiration of which he was the object, 
and said, pointing to an infant on the hearthrug, ‘ I know a young man 
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in Scotland who is as superior to me as I am to that child. His 
mind is like a kaleidoscope!’ This hint was followed by the des- 
patch, on Irving’s recommendation, of the par nobile fratrum, 
Charles Buller and his brother, to Edinburgh University, where the 
kaleidoscopic genius, who was none other than Carlyle, became their 
tutor.’ He was highly appreciated by parents and pupils alike, and his 
treatment was rather that of a friend than a pedagogue. But minor 
collisions and conflicts arose, and it followed, from Carlyle’s intense sub- 
jectivity of character, that, according as the tutorial relationship ran in 
a smooth or a rough groove, his estimates of Mrs, Buller pointed tc 
opposite poles of the compass, At first ‘ Titania ’ was ‘ one of the most 
fascinating, refined women I have ever seen ;’ the worthy sister of the 
Schine Seele; and he said, ‘the people treat me with a degree of 
respect which I do not deserve.’ A year later, when the fairy queen’s 
habits and cookery were not to the tutor’s taste, and because she had 
the audacity to contemplate a residence in France, she was meta- 
morphosed into a hard, frivolous frump, and even into an ‘ ancient 
dame,’ although she was hardly forty—the age when, in Plato’s 
judgment, women come to perfection—and still in full possession 
of the stately beauty which led her admirers to compare her 
with Madame Récamier, to whom Mrs. Buller bore a certain-resem- 
blance. ‘Titania’ became ‘light, giddy, vain, and heartless,’ a 
piece of worldliness with ‘fine lady ways, crotchets and caprices,’ and 
‘irresolute and foolish fluctuations,’ ‘a sort of heathen,’ ‘a fluttering 
patroness of routs and operas,’ and, in fine, a member of the ‘ flaunt- 
ing, painting, patching, nervous, vapouring, jigging, scolding race 
of mortals.’ These suggestions of ‘the vile hag, dyspepsia,’ are 
strongly deprecated by Mr. Froude, who objects that Mrs. Buller 
«probably had never flaunted, painted, or patched in her life,’ and 
remarks that only a woman of her high discernment and for- 
bearance would have tolerated the tutor’s strange humours and 
pretensions. 

The Shooter’s Hill family included a cousin of the house, Miss 
Kirkpatrick, the ‘dear Kitty’ of whom the letters and Reminiscences 
constantly speak in such intimate, caressing language. Her father 
was Colonel Achilles Kirkpatrick, who was resident at the Court 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad, in the Deccan, during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Wellesley. In conjunction with the Minister 
Meer Alum, Colonel Achilles weaned the Nizam from his sympathies 
with Tippoo Sahib, brought him into alliance with the British 
power, and effected the disbandment of his French contingent. Meer 
Alum was of Persian blood, a Barmecide, a Saiad, or descendant of 
Mahomet, and he had a niece named Mehr-un-nissah. The Begum 
Nissah was married to ‘The Glory of Battle’ (by this appellation 
the Colonel is still remembered in Hyderabad), and one of their 
children was the Miss Kirkpatrick here jn question, Miss Kirk- 
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patrick’s wealth was not that of Ormuz, but her surplus money 
sufficed for the gratification of costly whims, and it was her pleasure 
to expend 500/. on Edward Irving’s comfort. Carlyle remarks 
that ‘the noble lady’ (Mrs. Basil Montagu) ‘spread sofas’ for the 
preacher. The Shooter’s Hill cousins did more, for they bought 
them. Purchasing upholstery to the said amount, they installed it 
in the preacher’s half-furnished house at Islington during the ab- 
sence of the occupiers, who, on returning from a journey, found their 
drawing-room resplendent with inexplicable elegancies of damask and 
rosewood. The ‘beneficent fairies’ were quickly unmasked, and 
irving’s gratitude was manifested by a gift to the younger lady, to 
which we shall revert below. The mansion thus beautified was 
shortly afterwards the scene of an incident, of which Carlyle, 
writing some five-and-forty years later, gave this account : 

After an early dinner at Irving’s house, there drove up in a brave carriage a 
strangely complexioned young lady, with soft brown eyes and floods of bronze-red 
hair, really a pretty locking, smiling, and amiable, though most foreign bit 
of magnificence and kindly splendour, whom they welcomed by the name of ‘ dear 
Kitty ’—Kitty Kirkpatrick, Charles Buler’s cousin, or half-cousin, Mrs. Strachey’s 
full cousin, with whom she lived. 

The meeting at the Irvings paved the way for an invitation to 
Shooter’s Hill, which Carlyle visited for the first time in the prophet’s 
company. 

I remember (he writes), on our approach to the house, the effulgent vision of 
‘dear Kitty ’ busied among the roses, and almost buried under them, who, on sight 
of us, glided hastily in, 


The full-length likeness of the Rose-goddess in a subsequent page 
of the Reminiscences will bear comparison with Goethe's idyll in 
Werther of Charlotte cutting the bread and butter. It concludes: 


Amiable, affectionate, graceful, might be called attractive (not s/im enough for 
the title ‘pretty,’ not tall enough for ‘ beautiful’); had something low-voiced, 
languidly harmonious; placid, sensuous, loved perfumes, &c.; a half-Begum in 
short ; interesting specimen of the semi-Oriental Englishwoman. Still lives, near 
Exeter (the prize of some idle ex-Captain of Sepoys), with many children, whom she 
watches over with a passionate instinct. 


The style is by no means, as Buffon has been made to say, the 
necessary reflex of the man ; and Carlyle, whose character and con- 
versation, as Mr, Froude justly says, were entirely free from venom, 
had his pen full of it. It may be safely asserted that the written 
remark on ‘his singular dear’ Kitty’s husband would never have 
passed his lips. The said ex-Sepoy was an officer of Lord Anglesea’s 
crack regiment, the 7th Hussars, a man of fine presence and unusual 
charm of personality, by whose side the half-Begum attained the 
happiness and harmony of life which was not predestined to any 
sharer of the lot of Thomas Carlyle—facts well known in Cheyne Row. 

Miss Kirkpatrick will now concern us in another way. On the 
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death of my father, not long posterior to these transactions, the 
family migrated to Clifton. When Sartor Resartus, which was pub- 
lished in the separate form in 1839, arrived at our house, the 
volume came into the hands of the eldest resident son, by whom, 
after some ineffectual scrutiny of the mysteries of Baphometic fire- 
baptism, and a baffled search on the map of Germany for Weissnichtwo 
and Entepfuhl, it was placed on the maternal reading-table without 
further remark. Having herself accomplished the perusal of the 
‘Tailor Patched,’ Mrs. Strachey put the question to her son: ‘ Do 
you know what all this is about ?’ The reply being in the negative, 
she proceeded to expound the allusions to places and persons in the 
chapters of Book II. entitled ‘ Pedagogy,’ ‘ Getting under Way,’ and 
‘ Romance,’ which, she remarked, were as plain as noonday. 

The dramatis persone of Sartor Resartus are, to some extent, 
to use Carlyle’s language, ‘ clothes-horses,’ on whom the new sym- 
bolism of coats and breeches is hung. But the love episode is a 
story of itself. The young Diogenes Teufelsdréckh formed a friendship 
with Herr Towgood, or Toughgut, a young man of quality connected 
with the Counts of Zihdarm, whose castle stood amidst rich foliage and 
rose clusters on umbrageous lawns. By the Frau Griafin, Excellenz, 
Diogenes was invited to an ‘ esthetic tea,’ at which he met ‘ the Rose- 
goddess,’ Blumine, who was ‘ young, hazel-eyed, beautiful, and some- 
one’s cousin’: also the dialectic marauder, Philistine. Between 
Diogenes and his Aurora, or Morning-Star, blissful bonds were soon 
forged, to be as rapidly dashed asunder by superior order, whereupon 
their lips were joined together, more majorum, for the first and last 
time, and Teufelsdréckh was ‘ made immortal by a kiss.’ 

Carlyle has explained that Diogenes T. is a type of his youthful 
self, and that Entepfuhl is his native village of Ecclefechan. A clue to 
the love story he has not furnished, Mr. Froude guesses that the 
Rose-goddess is Margaret Gordon, a young person who squelched 
Carlyle’s love for her in his schoolmaster days in a letter which is 
extant, and throws more light on his external individuality than on 
her own. An earlier commentator thought otherwise: ‘The story of 
the book,’ said Mrs. Strachey to her son, ‘is as plain as a pikestaff. 
Teufelsdréckh is Thomas himself. The Zahdarms are your uncle and 
aunt Buller. Toughgut is young Charles Buller. Philistine is 
Irving. The duenna cousin is myself, The rose garden is our 
garden with roses at Shooter’s Hill, and the Rose-goddess is Kitty.’ 

The identities which were then plain to an expert with my mother’s 
peculiar personal and topographical knowledge may be traced now 
by anyone who compares Sartor Resartus with the Reminiscences. 
The Waldschloss of Graf Zihdarm, Excellenz, is a palpable though 
glorified replica of Shooter’s Hill. 

"Tis the place, and all around it as of old the curlews call 
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—that is, the ancient odour of rosesisthere. ‘Examiner ’ Strachey’s 
house, as was seen on a previous page, stood in ‘an umbrageous little 
park with rose gardens,’ and on Carlyle’s first vision of ‘dear Kitty 
she was ‘busied amongst the roses and almost buried under them.’ 
According to Sartor Resartus, the noble mansion of the Ziihdarms 
stood in ‘umbrageous lawns,’ in propinquity to a garden house 
hardly inferior to itself, which was ‘embowered amid rich foliage, 
rose-clusters, and the hues and odours of a thousand flowers.’ The 
characteristic flower is as plentiful as it was on the nascent Island of 
Rhodes. When Blumine appears on the scene we read: ‘now that 
Rose-goddess sits in the same circle with him.’ But this only brings 
us within the propylea of our edifice of truth. As Teufelsdréckh’s 
ecstatic condition develops, the Rose-goddess grows into a dawn myth. 
We read in Sartor of the ‘many-tinted radiant Aurora ’—of ‘this 
fairest of orient light bringers,’ of Blumine as being in very deed ‘a 
Morning-Star,’ which appellation is given her more than once. ‘ The 
sentence of this Latin is,’ to quote the ‘Examiner’s’ favourite 
Chaucer, that Miss Kirkpatrick’s christian-names were Catherine 
Aurora ! 

That Blumine personified Miss Kirkpatrick has always passed in 
the family for a certainty, requiring no more discussion than the 
belief that Nelson stands on the column in Trafalgar Square. To 
myself, my cousin said that the love chapters of Sartor Resartus 
were Dichtung und Wahrheit, a mixture of poetry and prose fact, 
and she once observed that she had taken Tummus to task on the 
subject of the final gush, remarking, ‘ You know you were never “ made 
immortal” in that manner,’ whereupon they both laughed ‘ without 
intervallums.’ Mrs. Phillipps, who survived till 1890, further said 
that the words in Sartor Resartus, where Teufelsdréckh is ‘ ushered 
into the garden house, where sat the choicest party of dames and 
cavaliers,’ exactly described the circumstances of Carlyle’s visit to 
Shooter’s Hill with Irving, when he saw ‘ dear Kitty busied among the 
roses.’ As regards the identification of Graf Zihdarm, it should be 
observed that in the lady’s copy of Sartor there stand, in her hand- 
writing, the words ‘Charles Buller, senior.’ Other members of the 
family at once recognised the father in the humorous picture of the 
Count in the Latin epitaph in Sartor, and the son in the descriptions 
of Toughgut. My cousin used to mention the journey detailed in the 
Reminiscences which she made to Paris in 1824 with Mr. Strachey 
and Carlyle. While in the French capital Carlyle had other human 
interests besides the old geometer Lagrange and Trismegistus Laplace. 
On one occasion he exacted from ‘ Miss Kitty’ the loan of a writing- 
apparatus, which he was afterwards with difficulty persuaded to restore 
to the owner. The corpus delicti, an oblong rosewood box, with a 
silver-topped inkstand, is still preserved. This was probably the ink- 
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stand into which Carlyle dipped his pen when he favoured Miss Welsh 
with the praises of her rival, which drew from her this sarcastic 
recommendation : 

There is —— with 50,000/. and a princely lineage and ‘ never was out of humour 
in her life’—with such a‘ singularly pleasing creature’ you could hardly fail to find 
yourself admirably well off. 

Our Blumine further said that the chapter in Sartor, ‘ Everlasting 
No,’ exactly reproduced certain moods of Carlyle’s temper during 
the visit to Paris. Another relic of that period is a Petrarch given 
to my cousin by EdwardIrving. On the title-page is the inscription : 


To my dear friend and—-benefaetor, Catherine Aurora Kirkpatrick. 


The erasing line was drawn by the lady’s hand, and the date, 
‘January 12, 1825, is her addition. A gift from her to Carlyle 
was a present which he ascribes to Mrs. Strachey, ‘the most superb 
writing-desk I have ever seen,’ 

Carlyle’s retrospective opinion of the situation at Shooter’s Hill, 
written forty years later, deserves notice: ‘ It strikes me now more 
than it did then, that she (Mrs. Strachey) would have liked to see 
“ dear Kitty ” and myself together, and continue near her, both of us, 
through life.’ This passage in the Reminiscences drew forth a 
strong denial from Blumine. Its probability may be gauged by 
certain remarks in Margaret Gordon’s above-quoted letter to her dis- 
missed suitor, and is corrected by the hint in Sartor Resartus that 
the dissolution of Teufelsdréckh’s ‘love-mania’ was ordained by the 
‘Duenna-Cousin.’ The actual occurrences called for no such inter- 
vention. But, looking to the rigidity of the matrimonial laws of the 
Medes and Persians of seventy years ago, there is no risk in asserting 
that, if the adoration paid to Blumine had emerged from the silent, 
platonic shape, Diogenes would actually have heard from his Rose- 
goddess that ‘they were to meet no more.’ 

On some of these points fresh light has been lately thrown by the 
publication of a dolorous novel by Carlyle, entitled Wotton Reinfred. 
It says little for the depth of Grub Street acquaintance with Carlyle’s 
writings that criticism has not remarked that this story is the proto- 
plasm from which Sartor Resartus was afterwards evolved. The 
transmutation of the dull metal of Carlyle’s ‘ first manner’ into the 
pure gold of Sartor Resartus is a remarkable instance of the 
metamorphosis of genius. Compared with the heavens-messenger 
Blumine, radiant as Sirius or Arcturus, the heroine of Wotton Rein- 
fred is but a ‘ pale reflex from Cynthia’s brow.’ Still, the two ladies 
are one andthe same. When Miss Montagu first appears. like 
Blumine she figures as Aurora. ‘And she—oh fair and golden as 
the dawn she rose upon my soul.’ Some crucial examples will show 
how the two stories run together on all-fours, and how striking is 
the identity of phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. 
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Wotton Reinfred : 


Jane Montagu was a name well known to him: far and wide its fair owner was 
celebrated for her graces and gifts; herself also he had seen and noted ; her slim 
daintiest form, her soft sylph-like movement, her black tresses shading a face so 
gentle yet so ardent; but all this he had noted only as a beautiful vision which he 
himself had scarcely right to look at, for her sphere was far from his; as yet he 
had never heard her voice or hoped that he should ever speak with her. 


Sartor Resartus : 


Blumine’s was a name well known to him; far and wide was the fair one 
heard of, for her gifts, her graces, her caprices. . . . Herself also he had seen in 
public places; that light yet so stately form; those dark tresses, shading a face 
where smiles and sunlight played over earnest deeps; but all this he had seen-only 
as a magic vision, for him inaccessible, almost with reality. Her sphere was too 
far from his. . . 


The skit on Irving in the derived work is absurdly serious in 
the Grundschrift, where the quality of humour, so rrecmena in 
Sartor, is, to use Carlyle’s phraseology, ‘ fatally deficient.’ 

Wotton Reinfred : 


A vain sophistical young man was afflicting the party with much slender and, 
indeed, base speculation on the human mind; this he resumed after the pause and 
bustle of the new arrival. Wotton,.by one or two Socratic questions in his happiest 
style, contrived to silence him for the night. The discomfiture of this logical 
marauder was felt and even hailed as a benefit by every one; but sweeter than all 
applauses was the glad smile, threatening every moment to become a laugh, and 
the kind, thankful look with which Jane Montagu repaid the victor. He ventured 
to speak to her; she answered him with attention ; nay, it seemed as if there were 
a tremor in her voice ; and perhaps she thanked the dusk-that it half hid her. 


Sartor Resartus : 


There talked one ‘ Philistine,’ who was dominantly pouring forth Philistinism. 

. We omit the series of Socratic, or rather Diogenic utterances, not unhappy 
in their way, whereby the monster, persuaded into silence, seems soon after to 
have withdrawn for the night. Of which dialectical marauder (writes our hero), 
the discomfiture was visibly felt as a benefit by most; but what were all applauses 
to the glad smile, threatening every moment to become a laugh, wherewith Blumine 
herseli repaid the victor? He ventured to address her, she answered with atten- 
tion; nay, what if there were a slight tremor in that silver voice; what if the red 
glow of evening were hiding a transient blush ? 


As in Sartor, so in Wotton Reinfred, the knot of the intrigue 
is untied by the descent of an unsympathising female relative from 
the machine. 

Wotton Reinfred : 


Jane Montagu had an ancient maiden aunt: . . . the old lady was prond and 
poor; she had high hopes from her niece, and in her meagre hunger-bitten philo- 
sophy Wotton’s visits had from the first been but faintly approved of. 


Sartor Resartus : 


He even appears surprised at the ‘ Duenna cousin,’ whoever she may have been, 
in whose meagre hunger-bitten philosophy the religion of young hearts was from 
the first faintly approved of. 
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These words are followed by the famous reflection that a Mrs. 
Teufelsdréckh would have been unable to afford to assert her re- 
spectability by keeping a gig—the author’s first symbolical use of 
that vehicle, which he employs with such extraordinary effect in 
the finale of the Diamond Necklace. This locus classicus has no 
equivalent in Wotion Reinfred. 

After such specimens, a harmony of the respective parting scenes 
would be superfluous. The agreement is complete, except that, 
unlike Diogenes T., who ‘was made immortal by a kiss,’ Wotton 
Reinfred only embraced vacuity. 

Toughgut’s post in the finale of the older story is filled by an 
officer who, however, is only Miss Montagu’s potential husband, 
The Reminiscences speak of Miss Kirkpatrick as .becoming the 
‘ prize of an ex-Sepoy captain.’ Here is the equivalent passage in 
the novel : 


‘Good God!’ cried Wotton, starting from his seat, and pacing hurriedly over 
the floor, ‘can you not spareme? What have I todo with Edmund Walter? 
The tiger-ape!’ cried he, stamping on the ground, ‘ with his body and shoulder 
knots, his smirks and fleers! A gilt outside,and within a very lazar-house! Gay 
speeches, a most frolic sunny thing; and in its heart the poison of asps!’... 

By-and-bye came reports that his Jane was to be wedded—wedded to Edmund 
Walter, a gay young man of rank, a soldier, and, as Wotton rated him, a 
debauchee, but wealthy, well-allied, and influential in the county. 


‘ Tiger-ape ’ reads very like ‘ ex-Sepoy captain’ writ large, and an 
officer of the 7th Hussars with his busby and aigrette and various 
crimson and gold splendours—worth 500/. as he stood—might well 
have posed for Edmund Walter. 

That Wotton Reinfred was in hand in 1827 and 1828 we know 
from Carlyle’s correspondence: like Mr. Froude, he thought it ‘ went 
wholly to the fire.’ The paragraph just quoted seems to indicate 
that it was not finally laid aside before 1829. 

On the identities above traced a final remark may be allowed. In 
1892 to have sat to Carlyle for Blumine may seem a scarcely lower 
honour than having been the original of Lotte, or the Maid of 
Athens. While men of culture now rank Sartor Resartus with the 
great masterpieces of European prose, the taste of that day dismissed 
it as ‘damned stuff!’ In such circumstances, ambition for the 
digito monstrari could have spoken with no force to the first in- 
terpreters of the symbolism of the Rose-goddess and her attendant 
train. 

I now descend to a time within the horizon of my own distinct 
recollections—viz. to 1842, when Carlyle paid us a long-promised 
visit at Clifton. His arrival was preceded by a correspondence between 
Mrs. Strachey and his wife on the subject of his wants and habits. 
To the. question, ‘ How was he to be made comfortable ?’ Mrs, Carlyle 
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replied, that ‘she had never been able to find out that, and could 
only say, as his own mother did, “‘he’s gey hard to deal with:”’ 
he must smoke a long clay pipe after breakfast, and that not in the 
garden but in the house. And then a question—poultry were to him 
anathema maranatha—had we any cocks and hens? No ‘ demon- 
fowls’ existed, and the tobacco problem received a suitable solution. 
Amongst the propensities of my youth were conjuring, the use (or 
misuse) of model machines, and chemistry, the latter mainly directed 
to the generation of the more fetid and explosive elements and com- 
pounds, on which account a room had been set apart for my pursuits. 
On the day succeeding Carlyle’s arrival he was conducted after break- 
fast into this temple of science, where, after lighting his long élay, 
he attended with due reverence to an exposition of the character of 
the substances and apparatus before him. He was next required to 
undergo a lecture on the first principles of chemistry and physics, 
and a demonstration of the electrotype (then a novelty), which was 
followed by the production of chlorine, or some other equally dele- 
terious gas or mixture. The capital display of the sitting was an 
exhibition of the Marquis of Worcester’s rotatory glass steam-engine, 
conducted with such vigour as nearly to end the existence, or, at 
any rate, the eyesight of thé sage of Chelsea. The presence of so 
great a man called for extra stoking ; the result was that the Marquis 
of Worcester’s engine, being unable to emit its steam in sufficient 
quantity, exploded with a fearful crash, the boiler bursting in Carlyle’s 
face, which was spurted over with the steam and boiling water, and 
bombarded with a shower of broken glass. Happily, it was not my 
destiny to play the part of a modern dog Diamond by depriving 
mankind of Past and Present, and the biographies of Cromwell, 
Sterling, and Frederick the Great, so that no mischief was done. 

In his hostess Carlyle had a conversationalist not unworthy of 
his steel, and a portion of the ‘solid day’ was consumed by them 
in protracted talks. Though not a Madame Dacier, her scholarship 
enabled her to read the Old and New Testament in the Hebrew and 
Greek scripts ; mistress of French and Italian, she was now becoming 
well acquainted with German. Her intellectual horizon was of large 
extension, and on closing her favourite Epistle to the Hebrews, a 
Calvin's Institutes, or Luther on} the Galatians, she would soon 
be lost in Sismondi’s Italian Republics, or The Excursion, or Wilhelm 
Meister, or Jack Sheppard. Carlyle’s beliefs or unbeliefs were far 
from her. In his religious phraseology she saw a mere apparatus 
of decorative language—a vesture, to speak with Teufelsdréckh, of 
words employed in their ‘non-natural’ sense. To him heaven was a 
phase of human thought; prayer a silent aspiration of the mind; 
sin an infraction of the eternal verities of the universe. How did 
the faith of Socrates or Cicero differ from that? Carlyle was sur- 
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passed by his hostess in knowledge of the Bible and of the classics 
of theology. The same may be said of their common friend and 
her neighbour, John Sterling, with whom, on the terrace that joined 
their houses, she often debated the arcana of reprobation and grace. 
The intellectual disagreements of the hostess and the guest extended 
beyond celestial topics; but, thanks to the abnormal development 
in both the disputants of that useful corrective of heat in argument, 
the sense of the ridiculous—which, according to Carlyle, is ‘ very 
indispensable to man ’—their discussions were never acrimonious, 

Although Carlyle was devoid of the esthetic sensibilities, he 
was taken to a party at the house of my married sister, where, 
despite his recorded contempt for the portion of mankind that 
listened to Paganini, he attended with propriety to some solos 
executed by that great violinist H.C. Cooper. During the pause for 
supper, the hero of the evening was button-holed by a local clerical 
magnate, whose attitude towards the new philosophy, if not that 
of a proselyte of righteousness, was that of a proselyte of the gate. 
They got into a warm controversy on matters of faith, and when 
Carlyle said, ‘If a man’s maker bid him go to the bottomless pit, he 
should go,’ the clergyman asked, ‘What do you mean by the 
bottomless pit?’ the answer was: ‘Sir, I mean the pit of love 
and despair; and now, sir, we will go back to the fiddlers.’ Saying 
which Carlyle triumphantly returned to the drawing-room. 

Our guest was more impressed by some performances of my own 
of the necromantic order. In allusion to Sir Walter Scott, the 
Houdin or Maskelyne of the day had styled himself ‘the Wizard of 
the North:’ an appellation now conferred on me by Carlyle, in 
sign of his approval of my skill as conjurer. Some time after 
this, my fulminating habits having subsided in favour of energies 
of a literary character, which were stimulated by the example of the 
family friend, a magazine was founded by me with the help of some 
schoolfellows, and I usurped the functions of editor. By a special 
vote of the proprietary, Carlyle’s name was placed on the free-list, 
and copies of the Totteridge Miscellany were duly forwarded to 
Chelsea. In due course the subjoined acknowledgment was received 
by me, as the Croker or Empson concerned : 


Chelsea: 3 March, 1844. 


Dear Little Wizard,—I have received two numbers of your ingenicus perio- 
dical, the second of them this morning, and have to return you my thanks and con- 
gratulations, I find it a very handsome enterprise this of yours, and cannot but 
think you have a fair augury both of pleasure and profit from the same. It will 
be new satisfaction to my little Wizard of the North to burn off his fireworks in 
this literary form; may he prosper with them, our present little Wizard, as he 
used to do when they consisted of chemical gases and such like! ‘We all know 
with what dexterity he used to go off, ever at the right moment, and with what 
brilliancy to blaze, in that latter department—astonishing the minds of beholders. 
The like good speed attend him here. Need I wish him better ? 
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With many kind wishes to my little wizard friend, and his periodical literature, 
and other honest achievements and improvements, 
I remain (in good hopes of him), 
Most sincerely his, 
T, CARLYLE. 
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Not long afterwards we were overtaken by a calamity which i | 
caused genuine grief to Mr. and Mrs, Carlyle. A brief excursion to Hi | 
Naples having stimulated my mother’s love of the arts, literature, 

and natural beauties of Italy, she decided to make a protracted 
sojourn in the Peninsula, but was attacked at Perugia by an 
illness to which she succumbed, Communication of this mournful 
event was made by my sister's husband to Carlyle, from whom: the 
annexed letter of condolence was received in return : 














Chelsea : 7 December, 1846. 


I receive with deep sorrow, as you may imagine, your melancholy news this 
morning. Your noble mother now gone was the first friend I acquired in this 
country, was the oldest and dearest friend I anywhere had in the world; a truer, 
more generous, or higher soul I have never known, And now, all on a sudden, 
she is snatched away, I am to see her face no more, to hear her kind voice, or com- 
mune with her noble heart no more. a 

In such cases words are very vain; nor will I add any. I desire to offer an i 
affectionate sympathy to Mrs. Hare, in this her great distress: let her live worthy 
of such a mother. There is no other consolation but what lies in that direction. 

With many thoughts which it would be profane to write; with remembrances 
which will not quit me while I live, I remain with true participation, 

Yours faithfully always, 
T. CARLYLE, 











Were other evidence wanting, this touching letter would be 
testimony enough to the depth of Carlyle’s regard for his ‘ oldest and 
dearest friend.’ The Mentone memoirs of 1867 thus summarise her re 
character : a 





See ere ene ee 











To this day, long years after her death, I regard her as a singular pearl of 
& woman; pure as dew, yet full of love; incapable of inveracity to herself or vi 
others, 







In such terms he always spoke of her to the last, and it may be 
truly said that in the friendship which united her and the Chelsea 
household there was never ‘ any variableness or shadow of turning.’ 
During an educational residence in London in 1848, I was fre- 
quently in Cheyne Row. In Mrs. Carlyle’s lifetime, company was 
received in the room on the ground floor facing the street. A sofa 
stood in front of the windows, on which, when there was ‘ esthetic 
tea,’ or a single guest, the ‘ gniidige Frau’ sat behind her cups and 
saucers, while her husband occupied a chair between her and the 
fire, beyond which, and opposite the hosts, was the visitor's place. 
Adaptation of his topics to his audience was not Carlyle’s speciality, 
and there were times when his speculations and language were too 
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transcendental to be understanded of immature youth. The intelli- 
gence must, however, have been dull, indeed, that was not struck by his 
phenomenal command of words, the variety and aptness of his meta- 
phors and illustrations, and by the torrents of racy, humorous ex- 
pression which poured from his lips. Mr. Froude’s verdict that in 
conversation Carlyle was No. 1, and no one else anywhere, may be 
open to revision. His impromptu style was, doubtless, preferable to 
the ‘ book-in-breeches,’ learnt-by-heart manner of Macaulay. Still, 
good talk, in the Johnsonian sense, is unconstrained dialogue, and 
Carlyle’s was oratorical monologue, oracular as the voice of Delphi, 
and calculated to suggest meditation rather than reply. After an 
evening in Cheyne Row, Socrates or Frederick the Great might 
have said: ‘ C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.’ Again, 
his voice, though of fair baritone resonance, was hardly majestic, 
his delivery constantly sank into a sing-song recitative, his obligato 
laughter, or guffaw, was hearty, but had not the genuine Homeric 
ring, while his Border twang by no means suggested to a Southron’s 
ear the tone of ‘ the eternal melodies.’ The flow of reason in Cheyne 
Row was powerfully and agreeably stimulated by Mrs. Carlyle. At 
this time, if there were any remains of the beauty with which she 
has been credited, she was somewhat worn for her years, was always 
witty, spoke with a strong infusion of the accent of Caledonia stern 
and wild, had great stores of miscellaneous knowledge, and was rated 
by some who had access to the intellectual queens of the London 
society of the time as ‘the cleverest of all the clever women.’ But 
she did not carry the heavy conversational guns which Mrs. Grote, 
for instance, would sometimes bring to bear, making her utterances 
sound like the deliverances of wisdom heard in some hoary Grecian 
temple. Regard for her could not make her intimates love her lap- 
dog, a fussy sofa-pet of one of the mongrel pre-fox-terrier types, which 
was in the habit of obtruding its presence in ways detrimental to 
conversation and to the visitor’s temper. 

The revolutionary events of 1848 were, of course, the frequent 
subjects of Carlyle’s talk. With the ‘oppressed nationalities’ of the 
period he had little sympathy : partial exceptions to his indifference 
had a personal origin, and were owing to his acquaintance with Louis 
Blanc, Mazzini, and other refugees. He was very fond of making fun 
of Louis Philippe and Monsieur Guizot, as the ensuing example 
shows. He mentioned that he had received 200 letters requesting 
him to lecture on this or that subject (subsequently, no doubt, to the 
course on Heroes, which was his fourth experiment of the kind), but 
that his rule was to decline, as the business was disagreeable, and, in 
England, held to be undignified. He would, however, now suggest 
that Guizot should go round lecturing on Revolution, showing the 
ex-king on the platform as a kind of grand experimental illustration 
of his thesis. Thackeray has said : ‘Women are great brutes to each 
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other.’ According to my knowledge, historians are open to some 
little reproach of this kind: their inter-vituperation is endless. As 
to Carlyle, from first to last he was in the habit of speaking of 
Macaulay as a humbug; his estimates of his rival’s power and per- 
formances always required the application of a multiplier of at least 
ten to bring them within the neighbourhood of the truth. When 
the first two volumes of the History of England appeared, the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, with whom I was acquainted, praised the work 
to me in a warm and adequate manner, remarking that it showed a 
marked advance, both in substance and style, on the brilliant but 
less solid Essays. Carlyle would not hear of this, and contemptuously 
replied : ‘Reading Macaulay is like going into Howell and James’ 
shop.’ For the judgments of Mr. Maurice he had otherwise some 
esteem. He expressed high approval of the little periodical called 
Politics for the People, a cheap organ of Christian quasi-democracy, 
which Mr. Maurice had just started in conjunction with Kingsley, but 
thought that the hewers of wood and drawers of water, to whom it was 
addressed, would not read it, which was so. Of Kingsley, as poet 
at least, his opinion was very low. He said that he had stuck at the 
third page of the Saints’ Tragedy, called it ‘delightful’ in the 
sarcastic sense, and spoke of the book as worthless except for the 
presence of Maurice’s admirable preface. If the whole of Carlyle’s 
correspondence with members of the several branches of our family 
had been preserved it would have filled a chest. But careless- 
ness, liberality to collectors of autographs, and systematic habits of 
letter-burning have reduced the original bulk to a very small residue, 
of which surviving fraction only a portion is suitable for, present 
publication. I quote a letter addressed by Carlyle in 1848 to the 
eldest of my brothers, who had published an essay on Hamlet, in which 
he preferred the interpretations of Coleridge against those of Goethe: 


Chelsea : 20 December, 1848. 


I looked over the copy you gave me (for which were, silently, sent many 
thanks) when it arrived here: I had much to praise in the gentle, assiduous, and 
pious spirit with which the task had been undertaken and performed ; a really 
careful, industrious, lucid, and luminous reading of the play of Hamlet; and I 
pleased myself with the hope that your literary tendency would yet lead you into 
still fruitfuller fields, towards the reading and interpretation of objects much more 
in need of being ‘ read’ (some of them), and better worth reading too, than the play 
of Hamlet. ‘Amlethus,’ I find from old Saxo, is nothing but a Norse myth, 
adumbrating the course of the sun and annual seasons; a dream of the human 
brain, instead of a created fact of the Almighty Maker; towards which latter class 
of objects, I persist in believing, the thought and reading-faculty of all serious 
men decidedly directs itself. What say you now to taking up a biography of 
some noble man, unknown or misknown to the vulgar, much to their damage ; 
some bit of authentic historical narrative and delineation, worthy of a human 
soul’s taking trouble with it? Such things your eye will discover if it look 
earnestly ; such things are the 7eal poems and dramas (God himself the author), 
which it best of all beseems a man to try.if he can do a little towards interpreting. 
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Of your manner of writing I will say only that it has many good qualities in 
esse and in posse, and that I know no rule so important as this one, which, indeed, if 
well understood, includes ali rules whatsoever: ‘ Be wisely brief’ Brief, not in 
phrase only, but still more in thought. Divide the living from the dead! let 
nothing of extraneous or wnessential enter into your living figure (if it is to ive). 
Everywhere hit the nail on the head, and do not strike at it again!—With many 
thanks and regards, 

Yours ever truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Some modern critics would say that in the Frederick the Great 
the maxim ‘ Be wisely brief’ is seriously transgressed. When in- 
volved in that work, Carlyle’s conversation and correspondence were 
thickly larded with growls at the ‘nightmare king and his century : 
What have I to do with this man,’ he said, ‘or he with me?’ My 
avocations having called me to Stuttgart, I made some report to 
Carlyle on the local situation. His reply, of which portions are 
appended, shows the pessimism with which he regarded his prospects 
of success in his great enterprise : 

Chelsea, London : 5 june, 1857. 


I got a very pleasant letter from Stuttgard a long while ago, giving pleasant 
intimations of the scene round you in that old Wiirtemberg metropolis. ... 
One thing is very certain to me: If you are as well off as my wishes for you 
indicate, there will be nothing to complain of. I will hope not only that you are 
happy for the present time; but that you are daily gathering new culture, 
experience, solidity, and not only knowledge but wisdom—daily new ability to 
do your work in this world well—which by-and-by may amount to something far 
better than being ‘ happy.’— Oremus, speremus. 

I can send you no news of England, nor any even of myself—life with me, for 
these twelve or twice twelve months past, having been but a dark and indeed 
almost deadly struggle in the abyss of German historical stupor—endeavouring 
(with almost no success at all) to extract some human record of Frederick ‘the 
Great,’ as he is called, out of that alarming element. Never in nature had I the 
notion before of such a task as this proves to me, in this place, at this time of day, 
in these circumstances generally! But I may get it done (¢// since well is im- 
possible) ; done on any terms if so much life be allowed me. And, indeed, that is 
pretty much the one hope I have left—that of getting rid of this intolerable tor- 
ment—that has made my life black (as it were—yes, and even dase, as it were) for 
five or six years past! The cause of my writing at present is that same business : 
to get a little light from you perhaps, about a point of Wiirtemberg history which 
will come to concern me by-and-by. 


He proceeds to unfold a vexata queestio, too esoteric for statement 
here, which he had been unable to solve by the help of his London 
books. Parts of the conclusion of the letter are worth quoting, 
especially the familiar compliments, so frequent in the Frederick the 
Great, to the historical Dry-as-dusts of Germany. He says: 


I know the Pfaffs, the Spittlers, the &c. &c.: Ach Gott ! the only Auman book I 
ever read on him (a certain Duke of Wiirtemberg) (and that by no means a first- 
rate one) is Strauss’s Life of Schubart; and he does not touch on any subject at 
all... Judge if I want to know the particulars, which no Prussian blockhead 
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will say one word of tome! ... What does Stuttgard say, especially what do 
its Antiquar bookshops say of all this? In fact, what am J to say, or think? If 
there is any knowledge procurable, I ought to try fairly for it; if there is none, I 
shall in that case know what to say. In short, turn over this matter well in your 
head (there is no hurry about it); and see gradually whether you cannot pick up 
an old book or two, &c. &c., or in some way help me. And so adieu for this time. 
Yours always truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Circumstances prevented the researches in question being under- 
taken, but being subsequently in Holland I stumbled on some 
original documents of value relating to his nightmare, which were 
placed at Carlyle’s disposal. He replied in a letter from which the 


following characteristic sentences are taken : 
Chelsea: May, 1863. 
Iam struggling, with all the strength I have, to get that unutterable book 
gathered into finis in some honest way. For six or eight months to come, my 
slavery is far beyond that of any penal colony or treadwheel: but then perhaps I 
shall get done. 


Carlyle’s growls at the ‘nightmare’ king had no intermission. 
Here is another specimen from the quiverful extracted from a letter 
addressed to my eldest brother at a somewhat earlier date than just 


quoted : 
Chelsea: 28 January, 1856. 


No book I ever undertook has been such a misery to me, from causes extrinsic 
and intrinsic, as this of Frederick the Great ; thoughtlessly gone into, and in which 
Tam still sunk overhead, uncertain yet whether I shall ever get out of it alive. 
Innumerable things are proven in that enterprise ; this, which is worst of all, that 
I have literally no motive to proceed, except the conscientious reluctance to be 
quite beaten; that, in fact, I have little real love for Frederick, and for his century, 
and its works and ways, contemptuous abhorrence rather than love. 

It will give me real pleasure to see you again, which by some happy chance I 
hope to do before long. I expect to be steady here, sunk in my sad Brandenburg 
element of ‘ barren sand’ for many months to come. 

I am always, with many affectionate regards and recollections, 

Yours sincerely, 
T. CARLYLE. 


For the five or six years previous to the battle of Sadowa, and a 
similar period posterior to the battle of Sedan, my recollections of 
Carlyle show a hiatus. In this interval his wife died, and he set 
himself to compose the Reminiscences, whose publication caused 
such lamentable rending of ‘the sacred body of Homer,’ and he was 
overtaken by old age. T»this time belongs a letter addressed by him 
to Blumine, who had one day unexpectedly appeared in Cheyne Row: 


Chelsea : 24 October, 1868. 
Dear Mrs. Phillipps,— Your little visit did me a great deal of good. So interest- 
ing, so strange to see her we used to call ‘ Kitty’ emerging on me from the dusk 
of evening, like a dream become real! It set me thinking for many hours, upon 
times long gone, and persons and events that can never cease to be important and 
affecting to me. That of postponing dinner was a mighty indifferent matter—so 
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unluckily it always is in this house! But I grudged to be specially unwell that 
day (below par, in regard to sleep, &c. for three weeks past), and never fairly to 
see you except in chiaroscuro, while you talked. I might indeed have ordered 
candles (or lighted the candles that were), but I never thought of that simple 
expedient, or if it did suggest itself, rejected it as a disturbance or intrusion. You 
must mend that by making me another visit when the lights are better disposed 
towards us. With a great deal of readiness I send you the photograph which you 
are pleased to care for having: sorry only that it is such a grim affair (thanks to 
time, and what he brings and takes), though indeed this was never much a bright 
image, not even forty-eight years ago, when your bright eyes first took it in. As 
to visiting, I grieve that I am no longer fit for that operation ; so sad, so weak and 
nervous ; tumbled to pieces by the racket of a late dinner, &c., and generally, as 
net results, losing all power of sleep on such occasions, I tried the adventure twice 
last year for a few days each time ; but foundI really must not again. Sandhurst, 
therefore, especially in this season, I fear is forbidden altogether, but if you stay in 
Aldershot till winter go, and if there are railways to the neighbourhood, I will 
flatter myself with coming thither some day, and making a call of three or four 
hours, which really is the safest plan. My capabilities, you see, are very limited, 
and are not likely to become less so; my right hand itself is unwilling now and 
then even to write; and in effect all round me is the sound as of evening bells, which 
are not sad only, or ought not to be, but beautiful also, and blessed and quiet. No 
more to-day, dear lady: my best wishes and affectionate regards will abide with 


you to the end, 
Yours ever truly, 


T. CARLYLE, 


Carlyle is not generally ranked with the great artists of the 
epistolary style. His correspondence, in his middle and later periods 
especially, has little of the gaiety, eloquence, and epigram with 
which the letters of Byron, Scott, and, to take a recent name, of 
M. Doudan, brim over. In certain cases, however, where veracity and 
deep feeling inspired the matter and the manner, he has risen above 
himself. Of this it will perhaps be thought that an example has 
been furnished in his expressions of grief on the death of his 
Shooter’s Hill friend, and the letter just quoted is a pleasing proof that 
he could excel in a kindly, natural vein. Written by a gallivanting 
old gentleman like, for instance, the Lord Jeffrey of the Reminiscences, 
this epistle would not of necessity indicate the existence in past 
times of passages of sentiment between the parties concerned. 
Coming from Carlyle, to whom, both from temperament and habit, 
the language of the pays de tendre was an unknown tongue, it is 
difficult not to read between the lines of the letter the sense of the 
confession of Dido—agnosco veteris vestigia flamme. 


G. STRACHEY. 





SOME TALK ABOUT CLERGYMEN 


It was a lovely afternoon, the perfection of an English summer’s 
day. The bees hummed lazily amidst the fragrant blossoms of 
the lime-trees, and the scent of new-mown grass was gently wafted 
by the breeze across the neighbouring fields, whilst a party of men 
and women, of what might popularly be called ‘the world,’ sat in 
front of a large red-brick Georgian country house, under the mighty 
branches of a far-spreading cedar. Wagner’s music, modern art, and 
snatches of politics had formed the subjects of their conversation, 
when there was a little lull, and a voice was heard to say: ‘ It really 
is most distressing.’ The speaker was a lady, tall and blonde, dressed 
charmingly in the fashion of the day, modified by good taste, and 
idealised by a fine sense of the artistic. 

Lady Clarence leant back and sighed. ‘Mr. Baynes,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘has been guilty of another domestic riot in my household. 
Yesterday he came up here, and sent for Mrs. Todds, our house- 
keeper—a family institution, you know. ‘“ Mrs. Todds,” he said, “ you 
are allowing one of the servants to fall into bad ways. He never 
attends Divine service in the afternoon.” Harry was sent for, but re- 
mained obtuse, whilst Mr. Baynes poured forth upon his devoted 
head the vials of his wrath. After he had gone I asked Mrs. Todds 
what she thought,’ continued Lady Clarence. ‘ “Oh, my lady, I’ve © 
lived with good families all my life,” was her reply; ‘and when I 
think of Mr. Baynes I says to myself: ‘Poor lamb! you are very 
young ! 9999 

‘Yes,’ murmured Algy Dundonald, ‘I can quite understand his 
parishioners rushing into any extreme—joining the Salvation Army, 
or becoming Buddhists after a sufficient experience of his teaching. 
Mr. Baynes, however, amuses me. I like to see him “toss and gore 
a Dissenter.” The air is thick with quarrels wherever he goes.’ 

‘I like missionaries,’ said a very distinguished officer to a pillar 
of the Church. ‘They are a sure and certain source of war.’ 

‘ Mr. Baynes’s energy would, I admit, be better employed, as far as 
you are concerned, in Uganda or Cashmere ; but then the British tax- 
payer gains, and for his sake you should be willing to suffer gladly.’ 

‘He is a specimen of a class that is rapidly passing @way, 
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and I love to preserve examples of the antique in religion as in art. 
Now that faggots and stakes can no longer be used for human sacri- 
fices, Mr. Baynes is an anachronism. But what a happy man he 
must be, no criticisms vex him, no modern learning disconcerts him !” 

‘ Whatever may be the hardships of other people, we have only 
cause to congratulate ourselves,’ said Horace St. Aubrey. ‘ Our 
clergyman, Mr. Townshend, has plenty of common sense, and always 
does the kind thing with judgment. He does not fear to speak out, 
but never says a disagreeable thing unnecessarily. The village have 
only one fault to find with him, and that is that he will not take 
sides in a quarrel, and there is only one feeling about him—affection 
united to esteem. Last year, when all the poor people were laid low 
with influenza, good Mr. Townshend and his curate toiled up and down 
the steep hills of Worsley parish, carrying large baskets laden with 
puddings and jellies for the poor and the sick. They spent their 
days in putting on mustard plasters and linseed poultices, in cheering 
the sick, and in consoling the dying. Some months afterwards, when 
it was known that the bishop was coming to Worsley for a con- 
firmation, several of the leading Dissenters of the parish called at the 
vicarage in a deputation. They came to express their respect for the 
vicar, and at the same time to say that they should like to be con- 
firmed, “if it did not mean that they would have to give up chapel 
entirely and always go to church.”’ 

‘Come, Aunt Lizzie,’ interrupted Algy Dundonald, ‘ you know so 
much about clergymen and good people, that you must tell us some 
of your experiences.’ 

The lady he spoke to was no longer young; she had about her 
that special grace of a woman who has been of the world, but who has 
acquired only its graces, without any of its puerilities or frivoli- 
ties. Her face reminded one of some head of Juno, in the perfection 
of its majestic outline and splendid contour. But through the cold 
marble of classic sculpture there breathed a spirit of tenderest 
Christianity ; a world of pity and love seemed to be expressed in all 
her movements and in every fold of her grey dovelike dress. Her 
voice was singularly soothing, full of a certain soft languor. In any 
one else this peculiarity would have excited a sense of irritation ; but 
in her, such was the charm she exercised, that it seemed to her 
listeners as if the wings of angels were hovering round her as she 
spoke. The worldly in her presence became unworldly, the frivolous 
were touched with a passing sense of the vanity of all things, and 
the hard and cold yearned for a time for the denial of self. 

‘ Well, let me think,’ said Mrs. Mortimer, with her dreamy smile, 
*of some of the different types of clergymen I have known. My first 
recollection is of a Mr. Stuart. He was an intimate friend of my 
‘father’s, and quite of the old school. ‘The poor people loved and 
zespected him, in a sleepy, gentle way. His one form of religious 
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consolation consisted of a chapter read aloud from a red-velvet, silver- 
clasped Bible. His manners were those of a courtly dean of the last 
century; in all he did there was the. flavour of stately reserve and 
the perfume of a classical education. The way in which he bowed to 
my mother, or handed her to her carriage, were all relics of a cour- 
tesy of a bygone age. When he first came to live at Morstand he 
wrote a certain number of sermons, which were regularly preached at 
certain intervals. Many now, to me, are like les neiges dantan— 
lost and forgotten. But I remember one or two—one on the “sin of 
drunkenness,” preached as a gentleman would preach on such a sub- 
ject, in a spirit of modest reserve and sobriety ; and another “ on the 
duties of husbands and wives.” All his subjects were treated very 
quietly ; and in looking back I cannot help feeling about them that 
they were absolutely free from all sense of advertisement, or any 
attempt at a bid for cheap popularity. If he quoted from classical 
authors it pleased his congregation, for they used to say with pride : 
‘We have a real gentleman to preach to us.” Only once this good 
man stirred me to the inmost depths, and that was on the occasion 
of my brother Charlie’s death. He was killed out in the Crimea, 
so young—only nineteen. He had been through the Alma and 
Inkerman, and met his death by the explosion of a shell in some 
little engagement that was hardly thought worthy of a name. 
I remember so well my mother’s passionate grief, and my father’s 
stern face of anguish, which. he tried to mask under an Englishman’s 
reserve. Ah! that discourse of Mr. Stuart’s was a very wonderful 
one, and the echoes of his genuine human sympathy come back to 
me even now, through the mist of years. There fell upon the church 
as he mounted his pulpit a great silence, for as old Towler the sexton 
said afterwards: ‘‘ Us knew as us was going to hear the Word of God.” 
His simple faith shone like a star in the night, and his affection for 
us all, as an intimate friend, called forth the gentle sympathy of those 
honest hearts that were present there. I can see all the good folks 
now, in my mind’s eye, swinging themselves backwards and forwards 
in their old-fashioned black suits or dresses, amidst the high-backed 
pews. Only one sentiment pervaded us all, making all the little 
world of that far-off West-country parish kin. Mrs. Towler told my 
mother afterwards that the words of his reverence “was genuine 
medicine.” And “lor, bless you! it was so brought into my mind, 
that I had to lay hold tight of my Bill when I see’d ’er after that 
blessed sermon, to make sure as I had still got ’er by me.” “ And 
oh! my lady,” said that excellent old body, blushing at being carried 
away by her own feelings in a visit of condolence, “I be sorry for 
you, for I mind Maister Charles when ’er used to ride the white 
donkey.” Every Sunday night Mr. Stuart used to dine with my 
father, and they used to drink the Queen’s health together in an ex- 
cellent glass of port; after which the servants were assembled in the 
VoL, XXXII—No, 187 KK 
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hall, with strict reference to their rank and precedence. Then Mr. 
Stuart would read them a chapter from his Bible and give them his 
blessing, and so they departed. Old Towler’s epitaph of Mr. Stuart 
was not without a humorous pathos: “‘ When ’er read, it war grand ; 
when ’er preached, it war ’vine; when ’er singed, it war hathenish.” 
For our dear old vicar had one weakness—to sing loudly, without due 
reference to the laws of harmony. 

‘ After that,’ continued Mrs. Mortimer, ‘I forget who was Vicar 
of Morstand for some time, as I married early, and saw but little of 
the clergymen there. But about 1870 I remember an ethereal, fragile- 
looking young clergyman, who had come from the North. I got to 
know him very well after a little while, for he was very shy and re- 
served at first. I then discovered him to be a man without any vul- 
garity—a pure white soul that exercised over all the influence of some 
little ‘‘ schoolmaster Mark.” When he had been with me for an hour, 
although perhaps our conversation had only related to blankets for the 
poor, or beef and pudding dinners for the old and rheumatic, I always 
felt as if some angel had visited me. It was not what Mr. Grey said, 
for his language was often commonplace and hesitating; but a 
spiritual halo shone above his head, and I felt, as he left me, as if I 
had been reading some exquisite chapter from one of Arthur Stanley’s 
books, or more probably as if the Lord had revealed Himself to me 
afresh through some little humble act of reverence for His poor. Mrs. 
Towler, grown old and feeble, used to say : ‘‘ When I sees Parson Grey, 
I feels as if I clapt my Sunday bonnet on in a twinkling.” These 
words might seem only to us a simile of vulgarity, but to the poor it 
is not so. The Sunday bonnet to the overworked labourer’s wife is 
synonymous with rest, and means leisure to enjoy their only Poetry. 
Mr. Grey treated the village boys as if they were little princes, and 
was so good that he made other people good by being with them. 
His life was Christlike in its simplicity. When the small-pox broke 
out, as it did at Morstand, owing to the return there of a young sailor 
from Plymouth, who had in him the germs of that dreadful malady, 
Mr. Grey never hesitated in visiting him. I can see before me now 
the little picture of the old vicarage, with its porch interwoven with 
honeysuckle and monthly roses—his young wife Dora, heartbroken at 
the danger he had determined to incur, had sent for me, hoping that 
I might induce him to remain away—I can see her now, clinging to 
him fondly, reminding me of Millais’s sad picture of the ‘‘ Huguenot 
Lovers.” ‘Do not go—do not go to Tom Jackson,” she was moaning 
like a wounded child. His answer comes back to me—it was at once 
so playful and so solemn: ‘“ My darling, I cannot afford remorse—it 
is too great a luxury for a poor man like me;” and then he kissed 
her tenderly and left her. I never saw him again. 

‘Tom Jackson, a Yorkshire man by descent, who had strayed into 
the West country, said to me some time afterwards, when he had 
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recovered : ‘‘ Lor’ bless yer, missus, it war but a little chap, nor a frail; 
and although mun never banged about powerful with the spirit, nor 
wrestled with devil-chop, like parson as is now, but kept t’ ould ’un 
in back place, I’m sartin that mun went up straight into the blue, 
and is just lying noo in the arms of Jesus.”’ 

‘Did you not know a Mr. Tally?’ inquired Algy of his aunt. ‘If 
I remember rightly, you tried to reclaim him, and he was your guest 
for a long time at the “ Laurels.”’ 

‘Oh yes!’ murmured Mrs, Mortimer. ‘It was a sad story, but the 
end is a bright one. Mr. Tally was a curate for some time under our 
clergyman, Mr. Lucan. He came to Haverston with the reputation 
of being an eloquent preacher. He had a ready flow of words— 
really a great facility of speech, and never seemed to hesitate for 
a word. Besides this, his sermons seemed full of fervour and 
earnestness. You know that our kindly old vicar, Mr. Lucan, be- 
longs to the old High Church school, “high and dry” as it is 
called, and now one may add, “he is almost blind and deaf.” So 
that the change from old age and dulled mental power to the warmth 
of youth and eloquence worked like a charm upon the people, and 
they crowded to the church as if drawn by magic. One Good Friday 
evening he preached a sermon that moved us all. He painted 
vividly the Lord’s crucifixion, and thrilled us all by his picture of 
‘man’s ingratitude, of God’s pity and long-suffering.” Coming out 
from church, I begged him to be my guest at supper. I thought, as 
he entered my house, that there was something unusual in his ex- 
pression—something wild and exaggerated in his gestures. But I 
could have no doubt as to the true state of things when he said to 
me in a loud husky voice: ‘‘ Give me beer, more beer! It takes a 
lot of alcohol, Mrs. Mortimer, to preach such a sermon as that.”’ 

‘Well, Aunt Lizzie, what did you do?’ inquired Algy. 

Aunt Lizzie gave a faint. smile, and replied in her quietest tone: 
‘I kept him till I cured him; and now he is doing honest work in 
Paris, giving lessons in English at a French school.’ 

‘ Well,’ exclaimed Algy, ‘ you really are wonderful! Now, Aunt 
Lizzie, I believe, if the devil himself were to pay you a visit, you 
would not revile him, nor blame him, for the muddle he has made of 
this poor world ; but you would just weep over him and pray for him, 
and when he went away he would leave you quite touched, and hell 
would be paved afresh with good resolutions. Do you know our 
Dean? No? Well, then, you ought to. I wonder which of you is 
the most unworldly? Hugh Denby, his son, is a great friend of 
mine. Last year he told me a story about his father. The Dean, 
you must know, never keeps a day to himself, but toils and 
moils, worse than any waiter at a Swiss hotel, at parish teas, with 
church addresses, and at workhouse fétes. One day he suddenly 
arrived unexpectedly in the little parish of Hewley-on-the-Hill. 
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There is no resident squire there, and as the vicar was ill he 
went, before addressing the people in the church, to old Mrs. 
Quantop’s, the miller’s wife. That good lady, alas for his comfort ! 
was out, with the key of the larder safe in her pocket. The 
servant-wench hunted high and low for a few eggs to poach ; but 
it was winter-time, and the hens declined to oblige, so that nothing 
could be found to place before his lordship but a hunk of cold pork. 
“I, myself, could not touch it,” said Hugh; “it seemed to me 
indigestion visible and materialised. But my father said: ‘ Why are 
you so fanciful ? Nothing makes us ill if we do not think about it.’ ” 
“It is all very well for you,” grumbled his son, “ you are a spirit 
that just runs a body for the present ; that poor body of yours is 
harder fagged than I ever was at school.” Then he said, looking at 
his father gravely: ‘‘ You are, indeed, a slave-driver to your body ; for 
it is in truth to you a miserable ‘ rag.’”’ 

‘Preserve me from your Dean,’ said Horace St. Aubrey. ‘ Let us 
remember that, if the laity suffer sometimes at the hands of the 
inferior clergy, they in their turn are subject unto their bishops. I 
have no doubt that they still have to practise “the dropping down 
deadness of manner” which Sydney Smith said “ Bishops like best 
in their clergy.” How bitterly they must regret that they no longer 
have the witty Canon to describe their woes, or make jokes at the 
expense of Dean and Prebendary! The Prince Prelate has made 
way for the slave-driver—the overseer of souls for the director of 
bodies. In some dioceses, I am told, men have no time to think 
over or prepare their sermons. Mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, 
and sweethearts all have to have separate meetings and classes. f 
feel giddy even when I hear their endless enumeration on Sunday 
mornings. Many a clergyman’s life is that of an electioneering 
candidate, without reporters, or cheers, or sympathy, and with no 
declaration of the poll to look forward to as the harbinger of rest.’ 

‘After all, said Lady Clarence, meditatively, ‘a strong per- 
sonality in the Church, as in every other institution, is the only 
power that can really guide and retain its influence. All organi- 
sations, classes, and meetings, unless there is some strong hand to 
guide and some wise spirit to sustain, will, when their novelty has 
worn off, lose their charm and attraction. No alterations in the 
church—no taking down of galleries, no changing the site of the 
organ, no arrangement of flowers, not even lighting of candles, 
can permanently draw a congregation. There is nothing but respect 
and reverence for the minister that can long fill a church, and man 
alone draws man by reason of human sympathy.’ 

‘A German writer,’ said Algy Dundonald, ‘remarked that “ mer- 
chants are the only honest class of men. They avow openly that 
money-making is their object, whilst others pursue the same end, 
hiding it hypocritically under cover of an ideal vocation.” And this, 
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I suppose,’ he added, with an ironical laugh, ‘is not less true about 
the Church than about any other profession. Now there is my 
uncle’s curate at Shiplake, an excellent young fellow if a deer is to 
be stalked and shot in the park, or a pony broken in for my aunt’s 
basket-carriage, but quite useless in the pulpit. There he is, as 
feeble as a baby. When he preaches, he fumbles and stammers, 
and generally loses himself in a maze of heresies, which he must 
have looked out in some biographical dictionary just before going 
into church. These he strings together, with a text at the begin- 
ning and a text at the end. How it can profit the villagers to 
know the early history of the Gnostics, the schisms of Socinus, 
or the controversies between Athanasius and Arius, I am at a-loss 
to understand. But the poor are very patient with him: he was 
*‘ wonderful handy,” I was informed,’ continued Algy, ‘with Molly 
Dobson’s baby, when all the family were down with fever ; and his 
good-humour and genuine kind-heartedness will doubtless enable his 
parishioners to swallow without a murmur a long course of heresies 
and schisms on Sundays.’ 

‘Why is it,’ asked Violet St. Aubrey, ‘that the clergy are 
constantly offering us religious food that appears to us laity little 
short of starvation? Their supplications do not appeal to us, and 
their voices seem a long way off, like voices crying in a fog! What 
I grumble at more than anything else,’ she continued, ‘is the social 
restraint exercised upon us all by the clergy and their surroundings. 
“T cannot understand what people mean by talking of freedom of 
opinion,” the wife of a Bishop once said tome. ‘I have never yet 
heard in conversation the expression of an opinion that was not 
orthodox.” We never talk out quite openly before them ; in fact,’ 
she said, with a merry ripple of laughter, ‘if any were present here 
to-day our conversation would be impossible. They dwarf our minds, 
and we treat them as a race apart. They are not the holier for 
this reserve, for it incapacitates them from living with their time or 
from being able to feel the moral pulse of those around them.’ 

‘Come, Vitey,’ said her husband, ‘I think we are apt to be too 
hard on clergymen. We expect a great deal too much; we may be 
thoroughly commonplace ourselves, but we expect all the same a 
blend of George Herbert, Kingsley, and Liddon for 250/. a year in a 
country parish, and our clergyman must possess in addition Mr. 
Gladstone’s physical powers. Moreover, a clergyman must be what 
we call abreast of the times; that is to say, he must be familiar with 
all the rubbish that finds its way through the Press and at the same 
time get through as much work as a village nurse during an epidemic. 
He should be a man of culture, of refinement, and of high aspira- 
tions, and very likely he may have no one in the parish whose 
vocabulary ‘exceeds two thousand words. ‘‘‘ What am I to do?” 
said a clergyman in a Welsh parish to a friend of mine. “I have 
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401. a year, and the Bishop says I am not to live with the farmers. 
Whom, then, am I -to associate with?” In the manufacturing 
districts there is often no society for the clergyman. His richer 
parishioners are Nonconformists, and by the exercise alone of special 
tact can harmony be secured in the parish.’ 

‘ That is just what I complain of,’ said Algy Dundonald ; ‘their tact 
is usually conspicuous by its absence, and if you have to do business with 
them, they bring with them not even the commonest acquaintance 
with the rules of conduct that govern other men. I know instances 
where, from sheer ignorance, they have diverted to objects they are 
interested in sums raised for other purposes. They will administer 
charity sometimes as if there were no such thing as Law, and they 
keep accounts as though the Education Act had never been passed.” 

‘That is not their fault,’ replied Horace, ‘ but that of the system. 
You put a young man without any experience into one of the most 
difficult of all positions. He knows nothing of men and nothing of 
women. At the mature age of twenty-three he is to be the spiritual 
adviser of both. Why, it is to his credit if he can help a single 
pupil-teacher in a cas de conscience. Surely it is rather hard upon 
him to be expected to do the business of a solicitor for nothing. Of 
course his figures are wrong, so are everybody else’s. You have 
taken away his pleasures, and you heap too many burdens upon a 
young and possibly dull brain. The clergyman rarely hunts, rarely 
shoots, and hides himself when he goes a-fishing. You want a 
Sporting Clergyman’s Protection Act, or, like ground game, he will 
soon be extinct. When clergymen shared the pleasures of the laity 
there was more solidarity and less opportunity of friction. I admit 
that there was more drinking, though we need not flatter ourselves 
that we are immaculate in that respect.’ 

‘Ah! that reminds me of a story of my brother Charlie’s,’ said 
Lady Clarence, ‘about his part of the world. Some years ago a 
clergyman, who had been offered the living, wrote down for informa- 
tion about the quality of the drinking water, and the answer came 
back “ that no information could be given, as the oldest inhabitant 
was ignorant of its taste.” This was a typical parish, with bad cot- 
tages, agricultural prosperity, and wholesale drunkenness. Let me 
repeat to you now, if I can, the letter written by the curate on the 
death of his vicar in 1835 to my father, who then represented the 
constituency in Parliament. It ran thus :— 


‘My dear Sir,—A report reached our town last night that the in- 
eumbent of our parish is dead, and from inquiry this morning I have 
every reason to believe it is correct. I am emboldened, therefore, to 
hope that your benevolence on this occasion will chime with the 
wishes of the whole parish, and that I may succeed to the Vicarage. 
My claims are partly founded on a residence of fifteen years in the 
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parish as a stipendiary curate, deriving no more than 45/. a year for 
my services. I may also mention, and it is gratifying to me to 
think, that I have been solicited by the principal inhabitants to allow 
them a day to express to Sir Cadwallader Griffiths their unanimous 
feeling on my behalf. Knowing, however, the danger of delay on 
such occasions, I have resolved to leave here for London imme- 
diately after this morning’s service, and pay my personal respects to 
Sir Cadwallader on Monday. The object, therefore, of these few lines 
is to express a hope that, in the event of my missing the coach to-day, 
I may be fortunate enough to secure your earliest interference with 
the patron in my behalf, which would for ever oblige, my dear Sir, 
‘Yours most sincerely, 5 
‘EpwarD MALLET.’ 


‘ The picture is not a bright one, and I quite agree with Horace 
in saying that we expect too much from the clergy, and that we 
take for granted that, like the ideal horse of the advertisement, they 
can run a race with credit, or carry coals if desired. In other words, 
we are not likely to find a bird-of-paradise endowed with the useful 
qualities of a barndoor fowl.’ 

‘It is all very well for you and Horace to talk,’ said Violet St. 
Aubrey, ‘ but what I complain of is that my clerical barndoor fowl] sits 
upon his perch and erroneously believes himself to be the bird-of- 
paradise. Somehow the atmosphere of the pulpit is not a healthy one 
to the ordinary man. Like absolute power, it degenerates its possessor. 
Who has not noted the overbearing manner of the commonplace 
ignorant clergyman towards his wife and daughters? In the weaker 
brethren the possession of a pulpit is apt to make them carry the view 
of parochial pope into domestic life. And what is still worse to bear 
is the introduction of the grotesque into religion. Only the other 
day I heard a clergyman preach who used expressions to the effect 
that he would have it ‘out with God” some day, and who spoke of 
St. Matthew as a man of good society, residing at Jerusalem, who 
doubtless kept his brougham, or what was the equivalent to it in 
those days. Horace can afford to be the champion of such a man, 
for he never attends church unless his xsthetic instincts are likely to 
be gratified.’ 

‘I think I know whom you mean in this particular case,’ replied 
Lady Clarence ; ‘ but, to be quite just to him, you must let me tell 
you the following story :—Mr. Taylor, you must know, is profoundly 
ignorant of all country things ; in fact, when he came to his parish, 
he was uncertain whether barley grew on a bush or not. Last year, 
after the terrible explosion at the Langham Collieries, when six 
miners were killed, he was very sorry for one of his parishioners, 
Ivy Granger, almost a child, who was left a widow, and very badly 
off, with twin babies. He determined to help her; and Mickie 
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O’Straughan, an old Irishman, passing through the town about that 
time with his drove of goats, he decided upon purchasing one for 
the widow. Unfortunately he did not consult an expert in the 
selection of the quadruped ; but, thinking that size was the first and 
only object, he picked out the biggest, and presented Ivy with the 
old billy-goat of the herd. The sad thing is that nobody can help 
the clergy or be of any use to them. What we really want is a tone 
of greater freedom between the laity and the clergy—a more com- 
plete avowal that, if the laity have much to learn from the clergy, the 
clergy have much to learn from the laity.’ 

‘ Why, now that everybody is having a special mission got up to 
instruct them, should not the clergy have one too?’ inquired Algy 
Dundonald. ‘In my mission,’ he continued, ‘ it would be the laity 
that would preach to the clergy, and the clergy would have to listen 
attentively and in silence. Amongst the various entertainments that 
I should provide, I would send them to see Ibsen’s play, the “ Doll’s 
House,” acted—and in the company of their wives.’ 

‘ My dear Algy,’ replied Horace, ‘ no more instruction for anybody if 
you please. Preserve us from what men are pleased to call the “ spirit 
of the age” or the “ movement of the century,” which means cheap 
things, and American products, alive and dead, and photographs: in 
two words, civilisation and progress. Thank heaven, co-operative 
societies have not yet been able to force upon us cheap mountains 
and cheap rivers. Changes come all too rapidly; they have affected 
the clergy as wellas the laity. Fifty years ago the hero of the three- 
volume novel was acurate. He always possessed love philtres, which 
enabled him to subjugate the daughter of the county magnate. Of 
late Le has been disestablished by the country doctor. Fifty years 
ago a clergyman with fifteen children could appeal to the British 
public with the certainty of exciting sympathy and pity; now 
pluralists in children are regarded with as ill favour as pluralists in 
benefices.’ 

‘I have but one complaint against the clergy : that they have been 
bitten by a love of change themselves. Where they might have been 
expected to be the bulwarks and buttresses of the past, they have been 
the most ruthless Iconoclasts. Entrusted with the guardianship of 
some of the most beautiful monuments in the world, they have treated 
them as though they were erring parishioners.’ 

‘Beauty of architecture and the memories of their forefathers 
have alike appealed to them in vain. I am ‘sick of restoration and 
change.’ 

‘Yes, all is changing—the teachers, the taught, and the teaching, 
said Mrs. Mortimer softly, ‘and the clergy can no longer be the 
sole expositors of Christianity. The age of doctrines is passing 
away, and our faith is developing from a crisis into a new phase. 
The rich and the cultivated are learning to realise that the Master 
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is revealing Himself through the poor and the mean: through 
misery and squalor, the majesty of Godhead is being made known. 
Tolstoi makes his hero Pierre only touch the summit of complete 
happiness by the loss and renunciation of all that this world can give. 
Religion, even to some earnest minds, cannot be carried on through 
forms and creeds. Here ‘“ we can only know in part”; but I cannot 
conceive of an all-powerful spirit of good who is not capable of infinite 
and tender laughter, as somebody has already written.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ inquired Violet, blushing and looking 
somewhat shocked. 5 

‘ Just think for one moment, Vitey,’ was the reply. ‘If your babies 
are greedy or quarrel, or tell little cunning lies, you cannot long be 
very angry with them. And then, just pause and consider what the 
wisest and greatest and noblest of us must seem to that never-begin- 
ning, never-ending God! Oh, it is a sense of our weakness, our im- 
perfections, which reveals His strength, His greatness! ‘ Now I only 
know in part,” wrapped round as I am with all the imperfections of 
struggling humanity; but still it is possible to imagine that in 
another life I, as a great and glorious being, may be able to contem- 
plate and understand and see things that now only dazzle and weary 
my feeble vision. It is this certainty of a complete development in 
immortality that gives us at times so keen a yearning for death.’ 

A gentle silence fell upon her listeners as she ceased speaking, and 
all present felt hushed as if they had been in the presence of their 
guardian angel. The shadows were lengthening round the red-brick 
house, for the sun had travelled almost his course, gilding the beds of 
scarlet geraniums in the western garden, and causing them to flash 
like fire in the dying day. A tame peacock, half shyly, half defiantly, 
advanced from out the gloom of a thicket towards the group upon 
the lawn. 

After a long pause the hostess rose and, with a little sigh, said, 
breaking the spell by a gentle commonplace : ‘ The dew is falling ; let 
us go into the house.’ As she spoke a servant issued from a door and, 
approaching her, said: ‘ My lady, Mr. Baynes is in the red gallery, 
and begs to see you at once.’ Lady Clarence laughed musically, 
shrugged her pretty shoulders—doubtless the inherited gesture of a 
French grandmother—and said: ‘The “ mission ” has begun.’ 


CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A ZOLLVEREIN OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 


TWENTY years ago the Government of the United Kingdom would 
have found it comparatively easy to have arranged an irrevocable 
federation of the whole of the British dominions. At the present 
time it would be difficult, if not impossible, to effect such a federation 
on terms satisfactory to, at any rate, some portions of the dominions, 
which is another way of saying that a voluntary federation is not 
now practicable. There are some minor reasons for the indifference 
of the colonies to federation, but it is unnecessary to discuss them, 
for they are all more or less allied to the conviction that a practical 
solution is not at present open. The main obstacle on the part of the 
colonies is the very high store they set upon their power to make 
their own fiscal arrangements and the insuperable objection they have 
to any union that might be the means of coercing their fiscal policy. 
If there were a clear and binding agreement as to this fiscal policy in 
the nature of a commercial union, the other objections would melt 
away, and a full recognition would be given of the material as well as 
of the sentimental advantages of federation. It is not necessary now 
to consider the details of federation, because no serious attention will 
be given to it whilst the fiscal question remains unsettled. On the 
other hand, a large number of colonists who are indifferent to or are 
opposed to federation would readily yield attention to a proposition 
so full of material advantages as a well-defined commercial union. 
From the home point of view the measure of the indifference of 
the colonies to federation is the measure of its importance to the 
United Kingdom. For centuries past the scheme of existence of the 
United Kingdom has been closely interwoven with its colonising 
operations, including those relating to India and the Crown Colonies. 
It is mainly owing to this colonising influence that Great Britain has 
become the most powerful maritime nation. Indirectly it has fos- 
tered the enormous mercantile shipping and vast commercial interests 
of the country. It is hardly, however, necessary to argue in favour 
of the colonising policy, because, rightly or wrongly, it seems to be 
just as firmly entwined with the fibres of the United Kingdom as 
during the centuries past. Within the last few years energetic action 
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has been taken to increase the British dominions. In India, by 
means of feudatory states, and in Africa and Borneo, by chartered 
companies, vast territories are being nursed into British possessions. 
How egregiously absurd this would be if the country were really 
prepared to accept the reduction instead of increase of the dominions 
of the Empire ! 

It may be said, Why not leave wellalone? The answer is not far 
to seek. The want of enthusiasm for federation displayed by the 
colonies is (to vary a previous remark) the measure of the danger of 
the disintegration of the British Empire. Take, for example, Canada. 
It is impossible to observe the events of the last two years without 
seeing that enormous pressure is being brought to bear on the Domi- 
nion to induce it to consider whether its material interests are in 
harmony with its continued connection with the British Empire. 

There is probably no more touching instance in history of what a 
dependency may do for a, parent State than the superb way in which 
the small community of Canada has developed, in the interests of 
Great Britain, her enormous American possessions. Few in number, 
and with many difficulties of climate to contend with, the Canadians 
have extended their country from ocean to ocean. They have shown, 
in the language of deeds which cannot be ignored, that their wishes 
lead them to remain part of the great Empire to which they belong, 
but neither they nor the inhabitants of other countries can be 
altogether indifferent to utilitarian considerations. The colonies 
cannot ignore the commercial warfare that is occupying the greater 
part of the world. The question is now not one of federating the 
Empire, but of guarding against its disintegration. A commercial 
union has become of paramount importance to Great Britain. 

The object of this paper is to consider.the possibility of devising 
a satisfactory scheme. It is desirable to realise the difficulties in the 
way and the end to be achieved. The nature of that end is clearly 
a more or less complete exchange of commodities, free of duty, through 
every portion of the British dominions. An exchange of the kind 
would mean freedom of trade over an area of eight millions of square 
miles now actually comprised within British possessions without 
reckoning nearly two millions additional which may be considered in 
course of annexation in South Africa, in North Borneo, and in the 
Feudatory States of India and the Straits Settlements. The popu- 
lation concerned would amount to about three hundred millions. 
Such an area of free trade might satisfy the most exacting ambition. 
Its commercial importance may be gauged when it is considered that 
it would, as compared with the United States of America, hold some- 
what the same position that the United States held with regard to 
a second-rate South American Republic. 

The obstacles to such an immediate complete customs union of 
the British dominions are principally as follows :— 
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The United Kingdom sets great store upon the free admission of 
food and raw materials. 

The colonies, or some of them, anxious to employ their popula- 
tions, are inclined to stimulate local manufactures by heavy duties on 
imported manufactured goods. 

To meet these two great obstacles, it is evident some plan requires 
to be adopted by which the United Kingdom would not lose its 
manufacturing advantages and the populations of the colonies not be 
deprived of the opportunities of employment. The most effectual 
means of realising these objects is obviously by the United Kingdom 
increasing the supply of its own manufactures to the British domi- 
nions and taking from them in return larger supplies of their own 
productions. 

During the year 1891 the United Kingdom imported, exclusive 
of bullion and specie, commodities to the value of 435,000,000/. 
sterling, of which in round figures 336,000,000/. came from 
foreign countries and 99,000,000/. from British possessions. The 
exports, amounting to 309,000,000/., were made up of 216,000,000/. 
to foreign countries and 93,000,000/. to British possessions. These 
figures include the export of some of the imports not retained 
for use in the United Kingdom, amounting in value to 61,000,000/. 
It does not need much reflection to see that if the figures 
were transposed, and the United Kingdom took 99,000,000/. 
from foreign countries and 336,000,000/. from British possessions, 
there would also be a transposition of the exports, and the 
British possessions would take much more of the exports of the 
United Kingdom. The foreign possessions need not take less. It 
has been their unceasing object for a long while past to take only 
what British goods they could not do without, and they could only 
continue in the same frame of mind. Clearly it is on the capacity 
of the British dominions to supply the United Kingdom with the 
chief articles it requires at a not greater, if not less, cost than foreign 
countries that the whole question hinges. 

Besides vastness of area, the British possessions comprise the 
varieties of climate, soil, and conditions necessary to enable them to 
supply all the wants of the United Kingdom. Time only is re- 
quired to bridge over the space necessary for making the preparations 
for a vast increase of production. Some encouragement is needed 
during the interval, the duration of which will vary with the differ- 
ences in the nature of the productions. The point most immediately 
to be decided is how this space of time can be spanned. Bridged over 
it must be, because the manufacturers and consumers of the United 
Kingdom cannot be expected to be patriotic or speculative enough to 
incur additional expenses and loss of trade over an uncertain period 
in the hope, or let us say the assurance, that in the end they will be 
able to get their commodities from the British possessions as cheap as, 
or probably cheaper than, they do from foreign countries. They 
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might consent, as regards one or two articles of production the supply 
of which seemed most certain and nearest at hand, to impose duties 
on foreign goods in the hope that, before these duties affected the 
cost to consumers, the advantages of the competition of the British 
possessions with foreign countries would be felt. This, however, 
would be but a partial solution ; it would only benefit some of the 
British possessions ; it would be too dependent on a specified time, 
without a margin to meet incidental difficulties ; and, above all, it 
would not appreciably lead to the grand result of a duty-free 
exchange of goods between the whole of the British dominions, in- 
cluding the United Kingdom. It is this magnificent object that has 
to be looked to and provided for, and the provision ought to be so 
arranged as to allow a sufficient margin of time for overcoming 
unexpected contingencies. 

Before proceeding to consider what the plan should be, it is 
necessary to point out other difficulties than those we have already 
alluded to. Chief amongst these is the variety of the revenue require- 
ments of the several parts of the Empire. The total customs duties 
collected in the British possessions, excluding the United Kingdom, 
during the year 1890 approximately (in some cases the twelve 
months end earlier than the end of the year) amounted to 
21,600,000/., equal to about 9 per cent. on 238,000,000I. sterling, 
which was the value of the total imports, including bullion and specie. 
This amount of imports was, in round figures, divisible as follows :— 
Imports into British possessions from United Kingdom . r - £124,000,000 

9” ss » Other British possessions . 65,000,000 
fe ~ » foreigncountries . ° + 49,000,000 
£238,000,000 


Although the average of customs duties on the whole importa- 
tions into the British possessions amounted to about 9 per cent., 
the duties varied widely within the several possessions. This will be 
realised when it is stated that the duties on the imports into 
Australasia averaged 12°7 per cent., Canada 19°6 per cent., and Cape 
of Good Hope 13:1 per cent. To some extent these heavy duties are, 
no doubt, due to the proclivities in favour of protection to afford 
employment to the people, but they also are largely owing to the 
heavy revenue requirements of the sparsely populated enormous 
territories. 

Great Britain during the year 1891 raised customs duties to the 
amount of 19,400,000/. on a total importation of 435,000,0001., 
equal to an average of 4°48 per cent. But the duties were really 
levied on only 30,000,000/. of the importations, so that these 
30,000,000/. were taxed by customs duties no less than 64 per cent. 
These figures show that any arrangement made in the nature of a 
customs-free exchange throughout the British dominions will require 
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adjustments to suit the revenue requirements of the several parts. 
What will be too much for some will be too little for others. It ig 
important to observe that. with the free exchange proposed the 
changes on the present system will be as follows :— 

The United Kingdom will lose large revenues on the present 
dutiable goods which will be supplied from the British possessions ; 
it will also lose in excise duties unless it differentiates against its 
own productions. 

The colonies will lose the major part of the duties on which they 
now depend. It may be necessary—of which more anon—to make 
some special provisions or exceptions with regard to certain com- 
modities. But it must be remembered that the United Kingdom 
has great facilities for varying its taxation, and that the British 
possessions, with their productions enormously increased, will be very 
different from what they are now. 

To return to the point before alluded to—the means of bridging 
over the time it will take to qualify the British possessions to supply 
the United Kingdom with a large portion of the imports it now 
derives from foreign countries—there are two ways to effect the 
object. The necessary stimulus may be given by a differential tax 
on foreign goods, or by a bounty or bonus on the productions of the 
British possessions. If the first were adopted there would be a 
danger of increasing the price of food to} consumers, and of raw 
materials to manufacturers, for a more or léss lengthy period. It is 
true that in the case of some productions the risk might be small 
because of the early effect of the stimulus, but even as regards such 
productions temporary causes might interfere with the expectations 
formed. A full trial of the plan applied to a variety of productions 
could not be made without the risk of a prolonged dislocation of the 
fiscal system and its effects which now enjoy the support of a majority 
of the constituents of the United Kingdom. 

The second plan of working, by means of bounties or bonuses, is 
free from any objection of a similar kind. Far from including the 
same risks of increasing prices, its tendency would undoubtedly be 
in the opposite direction, whilst it could be made to automatically 
work out an ultimate system of free exchange of goods between 
different parts of the Empire. We select for action twelve com- 
modities. The United Kingdom will benefit by a reduction of price 
in any of them, and every British possession will be interested and 
largely gain by the supply of some of the number. Three of the 
twelve are already subject to English duties, and with respect to 
these it will be easy to allow a differential advantage as regards the 
rate of duties over similar goods from foreign countries. On the 
others a bonus will have to be paid to give them an advantage over 
foreign goods of the same kind. We defer dealing with the re- 
ciprocal advantages the British possessions should offer. We will 
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first set forth the nature of the commodities, the respective value of 
each imported from British possessions and foreign countries during 
the year 1891, the rate of bonus and amount thereof with which a 
commencement might be made and the ultimate maximum of such 
bonus. On such maximum’ being attained, the percentage of bonus 
would have to be lessened as the imports further increased. We 
prefer that the bonus should be purely an ad valorem one, so as not 
to encourage the production of inferior articles. There is one im- 
portant consideration to be taken into account. Large amounts, 
though not a large proportion, of the commodities imported into the 
United Kingdom from British possessions and foreign countries are 
not retained for use, but are exported to other countries. Some are 
at once transhipped on arrival to other destinations, but these are 
not taken into account by the Customs authorities in their records 
of imports and exports. But other such goods are not transhipped 
on arrival. They are kept for a time and then exported. The 
Custom House keeps a record of these exportations, but does not 
distinguish between the amount of the goods that have respectively 
come from British possessions and foreign countries. In order to 
arrive at a conclusion, it is necessary to-average the amount of the 
commodity imported and then exported over the total of that com- 
modity received from British possessions and foreign countries, and 
by deducting the proportion from each, the net amount of the 
commodity received in the United Kingdom and retained for use 
from the British possessions and foreign countries respectively can 
be ascertained. This is the plan we have adopted, as will be seen in 
the table. Though possibly not quite accurate, it is sufficiently so for 
the present. If the plan we suggest is carried out, it will be easy to 
attain perfect accuracy by keeping a separate account of the goods 
from British possessions exported from the United Kingdom for 
foreign use, It is evident that it would not do to give a bounty on 
goods that in their original form are not retained for use in the 
United Kingdom, though, of course, the principle does not apply to 
raw materials received and afterwards exported in a manufactured 
form. 

An objection may be urged to-giving bonuses to producers in the 
British possessions on articles similar to those produced in the United 
Kingdom. There is only one way out of this difficulty, and that is to 
give to British producers an equivalent amount (not percentage) to the 
bonus paid to British possessions for distribution amongst such pro- 
ducers. The articles amongst the commodities we have selected which 
affect the British producers are wool, grain, butter, cheese, and meat. 
It is fair to consider that they are prejudiced to the total extent of 
the bonuses paid on these articles, and we suggest that such payment 
should be made, the total amount to be divided amongst all the pro- 
ducers in such manner as. may ke found most satisfactory. The 
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total payments, according to the table, on the articles named should 
begin with 2,317,0751., with a power of increase to 3,250,000/., and 
if these amounts be added to the bonuses proposed on commodities 
not subject to duties the sum will be as follows :— 


Total bonuses to commence with on nine 
commodities not subject to duties - £3,020,575 increasing to £5,100,000 

On five of the same commodities largely 
produced in the United Kingdom . 2,817,075 , » 3,250,000 
Total . . £5,337,650  ,, » £8,350,000 











The bonuses on the commodities subject to duties we keep 
distinct, for there should be no objection to providing the bonuses 
suggested out of the duties received on those commodities. The 
non-dutiable goods are the difficulty, because no advantage in the 
shape of reduced duties can be offered on them to suppliers from 
British possessions. The objection to putting a tax on such com- 
modities received from foreign countries is the risk of causing an 
increase to the consumers and manufacturers of the United Kingdom 
in the cost of living and raw materials. Thus on the non-dutiable 
goods the only alternative is the proposed bonuses paid temporarily 
on the productions of British possessions, until it is found they are 
able to supply such commodities at least as plentifully and cheaply 
as foreign countries. 

We now come to the question, On what basis should the United 
Kingdom contribute to the amounts proposed, and on what conditions ? 
If we name our views as to the terms, it must not be supposed we 
suggest them as an integral part of the scheme. We recognise they 
will be open to much consideration ; we only mention them to give 
a realism to the subject, and to form a basis of argument. The 
amounts in point are a total of 5,337,650. to commence with, increas- 
ing gradually to 8,350,000/.; but it must not be forgotten that 
2,317,075l. of the first amount and 3,250,000/. of the second go as 
bonuses to producers in the United Kingdom. 

We think one-third paid by the British possessions and two-thirds 
by the United Kingdom. a fair division. We put the results in 
tabulated form, and by the side of the amount payable by the United 
Kingdom we place the sum which will be payable-to the producers of 
the United Kingdom. The amounts proposed are not large compared 
with the enormous results they are destined to bring about. Some 
present sacrifice might surely be endured for the sake of securing an 
ultimate free exchange of commodities throughout the British Empire. 
No objection can possibly be raised as to the plan injuring either 
consumers or manufacturers in the United Kingdom. On the con- 
trary, it will benefit them both, and benefit in addition agricultural 
producers. As far as concerns the payments made by the United 
Kingdom, they will be very much of the character of an exchange of 
VoL, XXXII—No. 187 LL 
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money from one pocket to another. It is not desirable now to enter 
into the question of the source from which it is expedient to raise 
the money, but it may be observed that a considerable portion, if 
not all of it, can -bé provided by giving effect. to Lord Salisbury’s 
suggestion of a moderate duty on articles of luxury. Nor need we 
discuss how the colonies should raise and contribute their portion. 
It may, however, be suggested as regards this portion that the special 
extra tax on foreign over British goods which will be indicated as part 
of the scheme will provide a great deal of the money required, and, as 
to the whole, it is a small sum in comparison with the benefits which 
will accrue. It will be noticed also that the payments are liable to 
decrease, and that most of them will probably be of short duration. 
The wealth of the British possessions will largely increase with the 
increased production open to them. 


| 

Payable to | Payable i 

| Original | producers of after deduct-| Bonus in- A to after deduct- 
eed | Denus United | inglast | creasing to a 

| Kingdom | column Kingdom column 




















ee by the United 
9,558,484 | 2,817,075 1,941,359 5,566,667 3,250,000 2,316,667 | 


Payable by the British 
Possetions E .| 1,779,216 — — 2,783,333 _ —_ 














oe ee ee 


Tol . . .| 6,887,660 | — | — ‘| 8350000; — “ 











We now come to the conditions which should accompany the 
agreement to make the payments recommended. We suggest as 
follows :— 

1. The British possessions agree to impose an extra ad valorem 
import duty of 10 per cent. on all foreign commodities of the same 
character as those imported from the United Kingdom. 

2. Any of the bonuses described shall cease to be paid six months 
after the United Kingdom declares a 10 per cent. differential duty 
on any of the commodities subject to such bonuses coming from 
foreign countries. Thus, for example, whenever the increased pro- 
duction of the British possessions made it safe to place a 10 per 
cent, duty on grain from foreign countries the proposed bonus on 
grain would cease. 

3. On three years’ notice (issued not sooner than seven years 
from the date of the bonuses coming into operation, and not later 
than eighteen years) that the United Kingdom will impose not less 
than a 10 per cent. duty on all foreign commodities, the British 
possessions and the United Kingdo.a will agree to an exchange, free 
of customs duties, of all commodities of their own production or 
manufacture. The British possessions are also to impose a duty on 
foreign commodities of not less than 10 per cent., but to be at 
liberty as well as the United Kingdom to make the duty on foreign 
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commodities larger than 10 per cent. It may possibly be necessary 
to except cotton from the operation of the 10 per cent. duty ; that 
is to say, to continue to pay a bonus on it instead of imposing a 
duty. The quantity of cotton now imparted from foreign countries 
is so enormous, and the manufacture of cotton within the United 
Kingdom so gigantic, that it would not do to run any risk of in- 
creasing the cost of the raw material, and it might be impossible to 
determine when the British possessions will find themselves equal to 
supplying all the cotton the United Kingdom requires. 

Similarly there may be a few other commodities for which the 
United Kingdom or the British possessions may require to stipulate 
for special treatment, and possibly it may be found desirable. to add 
some articles to those we have selected for treatment by bonus. 

With these exceptions, if any, within twenty-one years—probably 
much earlier—there would be a complete zollverein within the British 
dominions. It may be added that the various customs departments 
would have no difficulty whatever in carrying out the details of the 
scheme. 

It cannot be denied that, as far as the United Kingdom is con- 
cerned, these provisions will confer prodigious benefits. They will 
largely increase the demand for the manufactures of the mother 
country ; they will give an impetus to British trade and British shipping 
at a time when both are threatened by the increasing hostility of 
foreign countries. The power to go beyond the 10 per cent. duties 
will be a formidable weapon in the way of repressing foreign unfriend- 
liness, a weapon the want of which the ablest British statesmen have 
lamented. The British supply to foreign countries will probably 
not decrease, certainly not decrease more than it would if the present 
hostility continue. Foreign countries will not take more of British 
goods than they absolutely require, and that is precisely their present 
position. The hope of their wants increasing will depend upon their 
natural progress and upon the enlarged capacity for supplying to 
which the United Kingdom and British possessions will attain. Last, 
but surely not least, the United Kingdom will benefit from the aug- 
mented populations, wealth and power of the British dominions. 
Their progress will be part of the progress of the Empire, they will 
increase the commerce of that Empire in times of peace, they will 
give it incalculable aid in times of war. 

At first sight the inducements seem less to the British possessions, 
for many of them will be called upon to relinquish their protective 
policy ; but the protective policy of these possessions has not been 
designed to permanently bolster up unsound enterprises. It has 
been based partly on the necessity to offer the means of employment 
to small communities scattered over wide territories and partly on 
revenue requirements. With the great increase of production and 
concurrent increase of population the scale of manufacture will be 
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larger, and therefore more remunerative, and the cost of transit and 
shipping of imports will afford a substantial protection to local manu- 
factures, the modes of raising revenue will be enlarged, besides, in the 
case of the possessions owning their own railway systems, a great 
increase of profits will be enjoyed. As we have said, the benefits of 
the additional production of the commodities we have selected for 
bonuses will penetrate to the whole of the British possessions. India 
will gain from cotton, tea, tobacco and sugar; the West Indies and 
other tropical possessions will mostly gain from the same productions ; 
Canada will gain from grain, butter, cheese, meat, wood and timber 
and fish; the Australasian colonies will benefit from wool, cotton, 
grain, butter, cheese, meat, sugar, tobacco, tea, and wine; and the 
Cape dominions, including Natal, from wool, cotton, grain, butter, 
cheese, meat, sugar, tobacco, tea, and wine. It is impossible to those 
who have watched the progress of the British dominions, and noticed 
how entirely that.progress has been coincident with increased pro- 
duction, to doubt that they will enormously benefit from the enlarged 
markets open to them. 

In conclusion, we may suggest that the wisest way to thoroughly 
ventilate the plan we have suggested, as well as other plans, would be 
by the mother country responding to the invitation that Canada has 
virtually given to enter into negotiations for a fiscal arrangement. 
There would be a great difficulty in discussing a variety of plans with 
representatives of the whole Empire. Some of the possessions are 
virtually governed from Downing Street, some enjoy a measure of 
representative government and some a full share of self-government. 
Canada would fairly represent the latter, and she would not be likely 
to approve any basis without consulting them, whilst the United 
Kingdom would probably consult those best acquainted with the 
conditions necessary to the dominions governed from Downing Street. 
In reality our suggestion amounts to letting Canada act with the 
other self-governing colonies and Downing Street act with the non- 
representative or partly representative other possessions. Canada 
could more easily arrange an effectual congress of self-governing 
colonies than Downing Street an efficient congress of the whole 
Empire. 

JuLIUs VOGEL, 
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